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ARN 


You Will Be Interested in This Story! 


United States combined—that 


One night last Spring a Youn; ¢ Man dropped 
into a Moving Picture Theater with a friend. A 
*Blood-and Thunder’ Western story . is being ~ ol 

mu know the kind. ‘*Pshaw!’’ said t Young Maa. —_ 

ld write a better story than that.”’ ‘hy don’t you?’ 


1 his friend Phat started the Y« Se, Man to think- 


ing and he investigated 


Here Is What He Found! 


He found that twenty million people attend thirty 
thousand maostag pic ture theaters in the United States 
every day. “Sur he thought, “‘it must require quite 
a number of motion picture plays to entertain all these 
people."’ So he investigated further. 

He foind that the demand for good moving picture 
plays exceeds the suppl that there are more moving 
picture plays bought each month by producers than 
there are stories by all the high-class magazines in the 


You Can Succeed in This Work 


Your Ideas Are Worth Money 


You have had ideas which you thought would make good 
moving picture plays better than some you have seen 





on the screen. If you haven't, suppose you give the matter 
a little thought. Go to the theater tonight Note how 
simple the stories are yet these simple little plays brought 
their writers $25.00, $59.00 or 3100.00 each. Hiow about 
that incident at the office or in your home, or that you 
heard or read about? Don't keep it bottled up—write a 


motion picture play around it and sell it for $25.00 or more. 


LET US TEACH YOU TO TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS ,%,-'no1's% 


You can make $50.00 to $100.00 
a month in your spare time 


Others are doing it! You have the ideas! Let us teach 


you how to use them in this new and profitable work. 
©Our simple and interesting Course will teach you every- 
thing you need to Know to succeed, how to write and how 
to SELL your plays. Our Course has been prepared by a 
WRITER OF NATIONAL REPUTATION You 
probably have enjoyed many of his plays on the screen. 
He wili give you his PERSONAL HELP AND ADVICE 


the Course He 
SUCCEEDED. 


throughout 
by which he 


will teach you his methods, 


AUTHORS’ MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL ,“%, I am 
Dept. Box AA, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





the producers pay from 
and carry standing advertise 
inviting writers to submit 


$15.00 to $100.00 forg 
ments in the 
their work. 

He found that many men and women — clerks, teachers, 
stenographers, students, housewives — people in all walks 
of life, with no literary training whatever — were making 
money in their spare time writing these plays. 

This was enough for the Young Nan. He took up the 
work himself. He found to his delight that his lack of 
literary training was no handicap, no descriptions or 
conversation to supply —just IDEAS developed into 
plays under the simple rules required by the producers. 

In six months he was earning more than his regula? 


vod plays, 
magazines 


salary writing plays at home in the evening. His job in- 
terfered with his writing, so he quit his job. More than 
this he is his own boss now. Remember, this Young 
Man is no genius — he had never written a story in his 
life — he simply saw an opportunity and GRASPED IT, 


Literary Training Not Necessary 


If you are possessed of imagination — and who is not? 
if you are ambitious and can use more money than you are , 
making now if you have tried to become a story writer , 
and failed because of insufficient literary training — THE 
MOTION PICTURE PLAY OFFERS A SHORT CUT 4 
TO SUCCESS! Think of seeing YOUR OWN IDEAS og 4 
on the sereen in your own town, before your \ r) 
friends! This is to experience a satisfaction that 4 
cannot be described. , 
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10ON 
TURE 
Learn all about this fas- ees CHOOL 
cinating spare-time work wo” pad Box AA 


There is MONEY and FAME to 


; ra ial 122 So. Michigan Ave. 
be gained in this new profession, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


if you start NOW! We have ? WE ? : 

poepares an interesting cata- 4 <r" I am interested in 
ogue which tells allabout the PY learning how to write 
wonderful possibilities of 4 Kd MOTION PICTURE 
of this work and describes our y, 4° PLAYS. Please send me a 
easy and fascinating method MC 4 catalogue and particulars 
of teaching. Suppose we Ka regarding your method of 
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MATT MOORE 
Appearing in Imp Films 
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MARGUERITE RISSER 


is known and liked by all who see Pathé plays, for she 
brings both beauty and talent to the parts which she 


- 
K = 


WG. 


is called upon to enact, and they have been both nu- 
merous and varied. Plenty of legitimate stage experi- 
ence, combined with stock work during the summers 
when roles of all sorts and kinds fell to her lot, gave 
Miss Risser the exact sort of training she needed. 

















J. WARREN KERRIGAN, 

as every reader of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE knows, 
was the winner of the first popularity contest inaug- 
urated by this publication, being adjudged by the fans 
of the country the most popular player appearing in 
the silent drama. In this magazine’s present contest 
Kerrigan is also polling an immense vote. For years 
he was an American star, but now is appearing in Victor 
films. 
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HELEN BADGLEY 


is known the country over as ‘*The Thanhouser Kidlet,”’ 
having made such a phenomenal success In Thanhouser 
films that even her parents are more apt to call her 
“*Kidlet’’ than “‘Helen.’’ She is one baby star who can 
appear perfectly natural when posing for pictures and, 
unlike many grown-up stars, she never offends the 
director by gazing straight into the camera. 





























KING BAGGOT 


was hailed with delight by all his friends when he re- 
cently returned from his trip abroad, accompanied by 
Mrs. Baggot and the members of the Imp Company, who 
had made “Ivanhoe,” ‘‘Absinthe’’ and other notable 
pictures in England, France and Germany. And well 
he might be, for King is generally conceded to be New 
York’s most popular actor, as witness his election as 
president of the Screen Club to succeed himself. 
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ROBERT LEONARD, 


or *‘‘Bob”’ as he is more frequently called, is a director 
of one of the Rex companies at Hollywood, Cal., besides 
being leading man of the same company. He has scores 
of successes to his credit and audiences have come to 
look for his sturdy athletic figure on the screen. The 


“fans” follow his every action in the pictures in which 
he is seen every week. 
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JANE GAIL 


scored her first success in Joseph Medill Patterson’s 
playlet, ‘‘Dope,’’ in which she enacted the role of a dope 
fiend, though previous to that she had played several 
seasons in stock. She is of Scotch-Irish extraction, with 
large, expressive eyes, a finely molded nose and a beau- 
tiful, clear complexion. Though to-day acknowledged 
to be one of the foremost favorites of the screen, she is 
extremely modest in discussing her work in Imp films. 
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HARRY VON METER 


has long been skillfully portraying character parts In 
productions put on by the first “Flying A’ Company, 
located at Santa Barbara, Cal., and as time passes his 
work steadily improves. Those who saw him in ‘‘Amer- 
ican Born” will vividly recall the splendid work he did 
in that feature, though if space permitted, other ex- 
amples of his art, even more notable, might be cited. 
Character men of note in the films are none to common, 
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IRENE WALLACE 


came into the pictures a little over a year ago from the 
musical comedy stage, having appeared with much suc- 
cess in a number of the Shubert productions. Prior to 
that she appeared as one of May Ward’s ‘Dresden 
Dolls’”’ in vaudeville. She was born in New York City, 
of Scotch and Irish parentage, and possesses a beauty 
which at once attracts attention on the screen. You 
will find her in Imp films. 











EDNA MAISON 


made her stage debut when but six years of age, and at 


fifteen was singing in 
House, San Francisco. In private life she 

Edna Maisonave, her father having been a Frenchman 
and her mother an American. Born in San Francisco, 
she was educated at the Immaculate Heart Academy 
and appeared at the Burbank Theatre, Los Angeles. She 
is now leading woman in Bob Leonard’s Rex Company. 


light opera at the Tivoli Opera 


is Carmen 
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JACK W. JOHNSTONE, 


“Big Jack” as he is affectionately called by his friends, 
on account of his vast size, is one of that Eclair ‘‘Happy 
Family,’’ and a mighty big part, too. His photo, framed 
and hung in the lobby of Independent theatres in almost 
any place the country over, will attract an admiring 
throng almost immediately, for Jack is liked and adored 
by everybody who has seen Eclair films. 
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SYDNEY AYRES 


started his career In the role of Little Lord Fauntleroy 
and has since played with E. H. Sothern, Otis Skinner 
and Wilton Lackaye, besides having played leads in 
many famous stock companies. He has also appeared 
In Selig, Edison, Nestor and Bison films, but now is 
leading man in the first “Flying A’’ Company, located 
at Santa Barbara, Cal. He succeeded Warren Kerrigan, 
and seems likely to become as great a favorite. 
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MARGUERITE CLAYTON 


has been playing in the movies only a comparatively 
short time and already she is known and loved by photo- 
play fans in all parts of the country. Of course, you 
have seen her in those western releases of the Essanay 
Company, for all her work is done out at Niles, Cal., 
where all the “‘Broncho Billy’’ pictures are made. Cute, 
cunning and clever Is Marguerite Clayton, In the opinion 
of the great picture-going public. 
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ELSIE ALBERT, 


the “‘Venus of the Movies,’”’ is down at Bliss, Okla., on ; 
the famous 101 Ranch of the Miller Brothers, where she 
is taking the leading feminine roles in some stupendous 
feature productions being made there, under the direc- 
tion of Henry C. Matthews. Miss Albert’s cute little 
niece, the famous ‘“‘Early” of ‘‘Matty and Early’’ fame, 
is also there and is playing prominent parts in the plays 
being staged. Lovely Elsie Albert is a great favorite. 
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ANNA LITTLE 


was born twenty-two years ago at the base of Mt. 
Shasta, Cal., and received her training for the picture 
screen by three years’ experience with the well-known 
Ferris-Hartman Opera Company. She is said to be one 
of the best horse-women in California, swims wonder- 
fully and is an all-around athletic girl. That she has 
to be able to do unusual things is proved by any Kay- 
Bee or Broncho picture in which she appears. 
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“WHEN PIERROT MET PIERETTE™ 


Hearts, Masks and Thieves Result in Complications which End 
in Happy Love 


By Stanley Matthew Hall 


Illustrations from the Eclair Film 


HOUGH eighteen vears of age and blos 
T soming into a beautiful womanhood, 

Georgina Peters was a thorough tomboy. 
Even in babyhood Georgina had shown boyish 
traits and instincts, her toys and playthings had 
been those which would delight a boy, rather 
than the dolls which had amused her older sister, 
Louise. 

When schooldays began Georgina kept up her 
hoydenish manners, and when all the other girls 
of her age were doing embroidery work, planning 
parties or assisting with housework, the athletic 
Georgina might have been found playing base 
ball with the boys of the neighborhood, or in- 
dulging in some other supposedly masculine sport. 
Even her name had suffered on account of her 
tomboyish tendencies, for she was called “Jo” 
far oftener than Georgina and seemed to much 
prefer it herself. 

Mrs. Peters’ puritanical morals were upset 
time and again by some new trait of “Jo’s,”’ 
though chubby, easy-going Mr. Peters was in 
clined to let the girl develop naturally, and 
scoffed at the mother’s fears that Georgina would 
some day disgrace them all. Jo's older sister, 
Louise, a debutante of the year before, was con- 
stantly being annoyed by her younger sister’s teas 
ing and the two were almost always quarreling 
over some trivial matter. 

The mother kept holding Louise up to Jo as 
a model of deportment, and this one fact alone 
was largely responsible for Jo’s treatment of 
her elder sister At her coming-out party 
Louise had met and become infatuated with a 
society man named Chalmers, and Jo, meeting 
him later, when he came to call on Louise, took 
a strong dislike to him. On every occasion that 


offered, Jo delighted in teasing Louise about 
Chalmers, and took special pains to point out his 
weaknesses and failings, so that this, too, was 
another cause for bitterness between the sisters. 

Though Georgina was now at the age when 
most girls are beginning to think about society 
and beaus, her time was devoted to her pets, 
which included “Beauty,” her favorite mare, 
“Sport,” the curly-haired collie, and “Fluff? and 
“Topsy,” her playful kittens. Mrs. Peters and 
Louise were frankly puzzled by Georgina’s lack 
of interest in social affairs and wondered if the 
time would ever come when she would outgrow 
her tomboy ways and pastimes. So far as they 
knew Georgina had met and been attracted by 
but one man in their circle—Dick Rogers, a ris- 
ing young physician of the city, who was thor- 
oughly charmed by Jo’s athletic inclinations, her 
innocence and independence. 

Rogers was an ardent lover of horseflesh and 
might have been found on the bridlepath in the 
park whenever he could spare a moment from 
his daily round of duties. It was there that he 
had met and learned to appreciate Jo, for the girl 
rode like a centaur and was the cynosure of all 
eyes when, mounted on “Beauty,” she galloped 
through the park. It was while Beauty had 
paused for a drink in the tiny creek which wound 
its slow way through the ravine that Rogers, 
mounted on his big black saddle horse, had first 
come upon them. 

Ever careless of the proprieties, Jo entered into 
conversation with Rogers, beginning her remarks 
by a reference to the doctor’s mount that showed 
she thoroughly understood horseflesh. Thus en- 
couraged, Rogers drifted into conversation with 
the girl, and soon the two were riding side by 
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side down the bridlepath. From horses the con- 


versation shifted to other topics and, ere long, 


they were the best of friends and feeling as 


though they had known each other for years and 


Young Dick 


that afternoon for days afterwards. 


Rogers cherished the memory of 
The twink- 
ling eyes, clear peaches-and-cream complexion, 
athletic figure and unaffected conversation of this 
bewitching hoyden had entranced the doctor and 
he straightway resolved to see more of this un 
conventional maid. Though he rode in the park 
almost daily thereafter, in hopes of again meet 
ing her, it was a full week later before he again 
rode up beside her. Rogers would have, indeed, 
been flattered had,he known that Jo had seen him 


had 


slowed her pace that he might catch up, but he 


coming distance and deliberately 


Irom a 


never even suspicioned that such was the case, 


for she never once looked around until he ad- 
dressed her and then her surprise appeared i 
complete 

) Pics 

The two young people found them J 
selves unusually con- —_— Yy 

; / if 

genial that day, and < < 
before the parted P 4 — a 


obtained 
permission to 


call, y 
though, even as she 


4° 
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request, 


Jo was wonder- a S> 

“ Y 

: 1, = ~~ 
ing what her a W al 
mother Veet OO 
~~ 

would \ 
Say rot! s 
Mrs Pe t- . - 7 
erS WaS GEORGINA WAS DEVOTED TO HER PETS, 


of the old 
school, who believed her daughters should never 
stir outside the house unless properly chaperoned 


and carefully guarded. and the knowledge that 
Jo had invited a young man to call upon her 
would quite upset the stern matron, the girl 
felt sure. 


Strange 
favorable 
first call was followed by others. 
tor took 


to say, however, Rogers made a most 
impression upon Mrs. Peters, and his 
Jo and the doc- 
frequent rides in the park, attended the 
theater occasionally and once even slipped away 
for dinner together in a quiet little cafe. The 
bond of friendship which attracted and held them 
was daily growing, and the friendship was even 
In fact, Dick 
Rogers would have quite readily admitted that 


now giving away to another emotion. 


his heart was now completely won by the minx of 


a maid he had first met by chance in the park, 
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though as yet never a word of love had passed 
the lips of either. 
had, met Chalmers, 


though neither man seemed much impressed by 


Rogers long ere this, 


the other. Chalmers considered Dick below his 
station in life and so ignored him as much as 
possible, while Rogers had an instinctive feeling 
that the society man was not all that he pre 
tended to be—imagined him a rogue at heart, 
cool and unscrupulous once his plans were made. 

While awaiting Jo in the parlor one afternoon, 
Rogers was shown a wonderful necklace that had 
just been presented Louise, by her father, as a 
Chalmers was there, too, and 
laid the 


across his 


birthday present. 


as Rogers glistening 







bauble coat sleeve, 
the better to admire its beauty, 
he noted the look of cupidity 
in Chalmers eyes, which were 

fairly glistening in their 
excitement. Dick instantly 

became even more 
suspicious of the well- 
society 


dressed man, 


though he, of course, 
concealed his 
thoughts. 
“Don’t you 
think it won- 
derful?”  in- 
Mrs 


she 


quired 

Peters, as 
relieved Rogers 
of the necklace, 
slipped it 
the 
lined receptacle, 


back 


into silk- 


“FLUFF” 


AND 
and prepared to 
place the whole 

secret drawer of a cabinet that stood in 

the drawing room. 


in the 


“It is indeed a beauty,” exclaimed Rogers, add- 
ing as an afterthought, “Miss Louise will doubt- 
less feel nervous, though, with such a fortune 
about her neck.” 

Chalmers 
with a smile; “this is the twentieth century in 


“I see no cause for fear,” put in 


which we live and jewels of far greater value are 
Surely Louise 


can wear the necklace in perfect safety.” 


worn almost nightly at the opera. 


“She is surely to be congratulated upon the 
possession of such a bit of the jeweler’s art,” 
responded Rogers, “but, personally, I can imag 
ine a score of things I would prefer having, and 
not a third of them would cost as much.” 

“One unfamiliar with jewels can hardly appre- 
real worth,” sneered Chalmers in a 


ciate their 
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cutting tone. “Only a real connoisseur can truly 
appreciate such an unusual setting and the care 
taken in matching the jewels.” 

“Oh, papa specially cautioned them about that,” 
murmured Louise; “he insisted upon their match- 
ing the few stones he selected himself, and as 
you can see they have done so exactly.” 

“All the more reason for care,” reminded the 
doctor, “as if a single jewel were lost it would 
be hard to replace.” 

“I sincerely trust, however, that Louise will 
not be so unfortunate as to lose any of them,” ex- 
claimed the mother, rallying to her daughter’s 
support. 


Georgina appeared at this instant and further 









discussion of the necklace ce 
was_ interrupted. Rogers 
noted, however, as he and 
Jo left the drawing room, 
inat Chalmers was watching 
out of the corner of his eye 


to see exactly where the ex- 


pensive gift was being - 
ife keeping ME: 


placed for si 
and though he = said 
nothing of it to his 
fair companion he 
could not help re- 
calling that strange 
look of cupidity he 
had surprised on 
the face of Louise’s 
lover. 

A day or two 
later Chalmers was 
seated in his club, when 
he was approached by 
a sandy - complexioned, 
smooth-faced individual 
with whom he seemed 
strangely familiar. 
While the two were talking a third man joined 
them and he, too, seemed on unusual terms of 
intimacy with the society man. The surprise of 
any who saw them together would have been 
further increased had it been known that Chal- 
mers’ two companions were gentlemen of note— 
so notable in fact that their photographs were 
carefully preserved in a certain department of 
the city’s police organization known as_ the 
“rogue’s gallery.” 

“Well, Jack, how’re they coming?” the first in- 
dividual to approach Chalmers had _ inquired. 
“About ready to make the killing we’ve so long 
been awaiting?” 

“Well, Jack, my boy,” the second man had sug- 
gested, “our funds are getting low, so it’s about 
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time you were putting through our latest little 
plan for increasing our fortunes.” 

“That's right, throw it into me!” growled 
Chalmers. “Bawl me out for not laying a for- 
tune at your feet, you lazy whelps. I seem to 
be the goat. It’s up to me to play the leading 
role in this little drama of ours. I have to take 
all the chances, lay all the plans, run all the risks 
and now, in addition, you make me take all the 
abuse, because things haven’t yet come off as we 
expected!” 

“Don’t get huffy, now!” mumbled the first man 
whom Chalmers had addressed. “You know we 
couldn't do this alone and we're giving yeu half 
the profits in any deal we put 

across, though by rights we 
ought to split three ways on 
our winnings.” 

“It's been over two 
months since you first 
began going with the 
girl, and seems. to 


me you'y had time 


about it!” cried 
Chalmers. “You 
boobs cert inly didn’t 
think I was eg ing to 
kidnap the girl and 
then sandbag her for 
the clothing on her 
back, did you?” 
“Naw, but when 


we first planned this 


se Rs EY job you fioured that 


ROGERS FELT HIS FRIENDSHIP RAPIDLY GIVING WAY TO you could marry her 
ANOTHER AND MUCH DEEPER EMOTION 


, 


inside of a couple o 
months, frame things 
up so you could control whatever sum her fussy 
old dad settled on her, and then beat it for the 
other side, and here the two months is up and 
you ain’t even engaged yet!” 

“Yah, that’s what you said when we started 
into this thing,” chorused the other, “three 
months at the outside would find us on our way 
across the big pond, and here you are stalling 
around and living high on our money, while 
we’re compelled to eat cheap lunches and lie 
low. For my part I’m getting tired of it and 
want some action for my money.” 

“That'll be about all out of you, Brady,” de- 
clared Chalmers, in a tone that made his com- 
panions draw into their shells. “I’m running this 
show and it’s going to reach the climax when J 
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get good and ready, and not a minute before. 
I’m solid enough with the girl right now to put 
it across, but if you’ll wait a week longer I can 
make even more than we planned. Only this 
week her loving father gave her a neat little 
trinket in the way of a jeweled necklace. It 
cost him $10,000 if it cost a cent, and when I 
finally induce the lady to come to my arms you 
can bet your bottom dollar she’s going to bring 
the bauble with her. Now is it worth waiting a 
little longer for, or not?” 

“Of course, that’s different,” remarked the man 
called “Brady,” while the other murmured, “Why 


=~ 
a > 





threat. Chalmers laughed and assured them he 
was only joking, but there was an under current 
of anything but trust in each other when the 
three finally shook hands and parted. 

A couple of days later the supposed society 
man designated a rendezvous and at the appointed 
time and place met Brady and the other man 
again. He explained that his plans were now 
about’ complete, and that Louise Peters had 
promised to elope with him on the following 
night, and would wear her new necklace and 
some other jewelry. Chalmers suggested that his 


companions follow them in a taxicab, stop them 


AS HE LAID THE GLISTENING 
BAUBLE ACROSS HIS COAT 
SLEEVE A LOOK OF CUPIDITY 
APPEARED IN CHALMERS’ EYES 





didn’t you say so in the first place and we 
wouldn’t have hollered.” 

“That’s just it,” growled Chalmers, “you big 
boobs begin panning me before you know what 
high stakes I’m playing for, or how hard I’m 
working. Here I am making a clean $10,000 
over and above any sum we might have planned 
on, and all the thanks I get is a howl from you. 
For that matter I might have kept still about the 
necklace and copped it all for myself, almost 
wish now I hadn't told you.” 

“Just you try anything like that and see what 


happens!” breathed Brady, his every word a 


in a certain lonely stretch which he designated, 
hold them up, steal the necklace and other jewels, 
and, finally, pretend to kidnap him to hold for a 
ransom. 

3rady and his pal at once consented to this 
arrangement, for it gave them an opportunity 
themselves to steal the necklace and jewelry, so 
they felt sure they would get a share of what- 
ever was taken. Though neither man dared ad- 
mit as much to Chalmers, each felt none too sure 
since his laughing remark of a few days previous, 
indicating that he might not, if too strongly 
tempted, “hold out” some of his loot on them. 
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The three spent almost an hour together perfect- 
ing the most minute details of their plan, in or- 
der to avoid any possible slip-up when the time 
actually came for putting the scheme into effect. 

Rogers and Jo returned the next evening at a 
rather late hour from a visit they had made to 
his mother. As they came’ up the path leading 
to the front entrance of the Peters’ palatial home, 
Rogers thought he saw a dark figure lurking in 
the shubbery which bordered the house, but he 
said nothing, fearing to alarm his fair companion. 

Entering the broad hallway they surprised 
Louise, who, fully dressed for the street, was 
preparing to go out. In her hand she carried a 
suitcase, and this she dropped as she was startled 
by Jo’s entrance. 

“Why, Louise, where are you going at this .time 
of night?” gasped Jo, in surprise, for she knew 
her sister to be an arrant coward and, seeing no 
escort, was at a loss to imagine what could be 
taking her out alone. 

“That's my business,” answered Louise curtly, 
as she attempted to pass. 

Rogers said nothing, believing it best not to in- 
terfere in any manner between the girls, whom 
he already knew to be none too friendly. 

“But it’s nearly midnight, and you couldn't be 
out alone!” remonstrated Jo, suspicion creeping 
into her tones. 

“You needn't worry about me,” responded 
Louise, once more picking up the suitcase. 

“I know!” suddenly cried Jo, guessing wildly, 
“vou're eloping with Chalmers!” 

“What of it?” queried Louise, taken so by sur- 
prise that she half admitted the truth of Jo's 
guess before she realized what she was saying. 
“You're not my guardian!” 

“Then it’s so!” gasped Jo. 

“What of it?” again queried Louise. 

“Oh Dick, we can’t let this sister of mine make 
such a mistake,” murmured the girl appealing to 
her escort. “Sister mine, I'm sure you're acting 
on impulse. You'll surely be sorry when it’s too 
late. What will mother say—a daughter of hers 
stealing away like a thief in the night. Why an 
elopement at all? You and Chalmers can cer- 
tainly be married in style, like one would expect 
in people of your class. It will break mother’s 
heart to have you act like a servant girl. Please, 
Louise, listen to reason. Don’t do something 
youll regret forever afterwards!” 

Further pleadings were ended by the slam of a 
distant door, and the sound of approaching steps. 

“It’s mother—oh, what shall I do?” wailed 
Louise, fear creeping into her face, for she now 


knew that her plan to join Chalmers, waiting 
without, was hopeless. 
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“Hush, dear, we'll protect you,” encouraged Jo, 
patting the hand of the now panic-stricken Louise. 

“What does this mean?” queried Mrs. Peters 
in cold tones, a moment later when she swept into 
the room. Her gaze swept first to Louise and 
then took in Jo and the doctor. 
pale, and Jo looked startled by the query. 


Rogers was 


In the instant of silence that followed her 
question, Mrs. Peters noted the suitcase. Step- 
ping across the room she picked it up and press- 
ing the clasp, she opened it. Atop the hastily 
packed articles she beheld the casket which con 
tained Louise’s jeweled necklace. Beneath that 
lay other gems and jeweled trinkets belonging 
to the elder girl. Suspicion grew in the mother’s 
eyes, and noting Jo’s startled expression and the 
doctor’s paleness she jumped to a conclusion. 

“So you were planning to elope?” she queried, 
every word frosty and bitter. “I knew you would 
disgrace us all some day, and now you were on 
the verge of doing it! And to make matters 
worse you were going to steal your sister's 
jewels! Oh, Georgina, how could you, how 
could you!” 

“Mother—you’re mistaken—I—” began Jo. 

“Really, Mrs. Peters, you have jumped to the 
wrong conclusion. Jo had no stammered the 
doctor. 

“That will do young man—don't attempt to 
make a bad matter worse by lying to me!” ex- 
claimed the enraged mother. “I think you had 
better leave us now. You must see how unwel- 
come a guest you are, and how embarrassing it 
is for me to have you longer present. A man 
of your class—” 

“Very well, if it is your wish, I will go!” 
hoarsely murmured Rogers, reaching for his hat 
and coat. He cast a last look at Jo, as if ex- 
pecting her to bid him stay, but the girl’s eyes 
were bent on her sister and her wits were busy 
with a plan to save Louise. 

Rogers felt that he was doing anything but the 
manly thing in leaving Jo alone to fight the bat- 
tle out with her mother, but, on the other hand. 
his continued presence might only make matters 
worse. Accordingly he bowed low to the ladies 
and a moment later the hall door slammed _ be- 
hind him. 

The instant he was gone the mother turned 
again to Jo and began to scold her for the uncon 
ventional step she believed she had been about 
to take. Seeing that her mother was convinced 
that it was she, and not Louise, who had been 
about to bring shame upon that home, brave little 
Jo determined upon her course and boldly as- 
sumed the blame. 


Once the girl admitted that the mother’s sus- 
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picion had been correct the storm broke in 
earnest, for Mrs. Peters grew hysterical and 
heaped word upon word in her denunciation of 
her daughter—she all but cursed her, and ended 


by ordering her out of the house. 
Crushed and heartbroken the girl went. 


it was not 
} hind 


until the door had slammed shut 


her and Louise fully realized what had 


pened—what an awful sacrifice Jo had made 
for her—tl 


iat the elder girl mustered the courage 


ier mother the truth. 
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she would have recalled every one of the sharp 
and bitter words she had uttered. 
first time she began to understand the depths of 
Georgina’s character—and the mother love, which 
should have been hers through all the long years 


Now for the 


past, went out to her for the first time, now— 
when it was too late. 

As Dick Rogers, misunderstood and berated, 
descended the front steps of the Peters’ home, he 
walked as one in a daze. Poor fellow, he was 
still under the impression that he ought to have 








H VERY 


HEART IN HIS EYES, AND VOICE 
conscience pricked her, however, and at 
last, brokenly, amid tears and sobs, she told her 
story Phe half un- 


The terrible fact that it was Louise, her 


mother listened in horror 
if ne. 

and pride, who had been about to elope with 
that Jo had 
wrong intent, but had bravely assumed the blame 

the that 
her completely 


Chalmers been innocent of any 


have 
the 


taken denunciation should 


fallen upon sister, upset 
mother 


Sinking onto the divan, which stood in the 
hallway, Mrs. Peters sobbed as though her heart 
would break. Too late she understood—too late 
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WITH LOVE AND JOY, ROGERS RUSHED TO HER SIDE 
stuck it out and defended Georgina against her 
mother, despite that lady’s explicit orders for him 
to go. All the way down the winding path, which 
led toward the street, he kept wondering to himself 
how Jo was faring—what explanation she was 
making to shield her sister—for he felt quite 
confident that Jo, once determined to protect 
Louise, would stick to her resolution, cost her 
what it might. 

A sudden movement in the shrubbery attracted 


his attention and, 


stepping quickly across the 
lawn, he came face to face with Chalmers. A 
smile broke over his features, for he was at last 























in a position to laugh at the man who had scoffed 
at him. To be sure, Chalmers posed as a man 
of unlimited wealth, while Rogers boasted but 
a scant quarter-million, but for all that Rogers 
felt himself the superior gentleman. And now 
he knew Chalmers was being thwarted in one of 
his plans at least. 

Briefly and in tense tones he related to Chal- 
mers what had happened in the house. He told 
how useless it would be for him to longer await 
Louise, who was now in her mother’s care and 
shielded and protected by some story which he 
felt sure Jo would invent. Chalmers’ face clearly 
showed his disappointment, but, without even a 
mumbled word of thanks, he turned and made 
his way across the lawn toward an auto that 
Rogers could dimly see in the roadway beyond. 
Rogers heard him cursing softly as he took his 
seat behind the steering wheel and threw in the 
clutch, and laughed softly to himself the while. 
Ten minutes later, when Jo came down the 

, 


ps, she turned briskly in the direction Rogérs 


Sie] 
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had gone, though she was unconscious which 
way she went. Her brain was awhirl and she was 
so upset by the sudden turn of events that she 
had no clear idea of what she was about, but 
strode along like one in a daze. She, as yet, had 
no idea of where she would seek shelter for the 
night, or what her course would be thereafter 

Her surprise was keen, therefore, when a big 
auto drew up at the curb beside her and Chal 
mers’ suave tones invited her to enter his car. Jo 
refused his invitation, but the man urged her to 
reconsider the matter, said he wished to know 
how matters stood with Louise, and declared he 
would set her down wherever she said, if only 
she would step into his car long enough to ex 
plain in detail what had happened in the big 
h LSE 

Jo hesitated a moment longer and then opened 
the little door, stepped within the tonneau and 
sank down on its soft cushions. With a sudden 
jerk the car was thrown into full speed and dis- 
appeared down the street in a cloud of dust. 

Poor Georgina, when she next regained con- 
sciousness she found herself in a lonely road- 
house, miles from the city and held captive by 
Chalmers and his two companions in crime. The 
supposed society man had kidnapped her within 
two blocks of her home and carried her, helpless, 
to the rendezvous previously arranged with his 
men. 

Brady and the third of the conspirators were 
considerably upset when they learned that Jo was 
not the girl whom Chalmers had expected to 
kidnap, and at first they were inclined to believe 
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that they were being fooled. They thought Chal- 
mers had concealed the necklace, even as he had 
hinted he would do, and was “holding out’ the 
biggest share of the plunder on them; but, at 
last, they were convinced of the real facts in the 
case and set about planning some other way to 
obtain funds. Chalmers understood how risky 
it was for him to attempt to hold Jo for ransom, 
and even doubted that he could obtain any large 
sum in case he was successful in holding her, for 
he knew the situation of things in the Peters’ 
home. 

\t last he hit upon a plan for getting Rogers 
into his power, however, and after whispering it 
over among themselves the conspirators made Jo, 
under threat of killing Rogers, write a note to 
him which read as follows: “Am safe; will meet 
you at the masque ball to-night. Go as Pierrot 
and I will be there as Pierette.” This note was 
hurriedly dispatched to the doctor’s apartment, 
and then the three men set about their plans for 
guarding Jo while she kept her tryst with Rog 

The young physician was summoned on the 
phone shortly after Mrs. Peters learned the truth 
from Louise, and the wealthy matron humbly 
apologized to him for her hasty dismissal and 
then, in frightened tones, begged him to try to 
find Georgina, explaining that in her anger she 
had driven the girl from home. Though Rogers 
was fairly boiling with indignation when he 
learned of Jo’s fate, he responded to the mother’s 
call for help and set quickly to work to obtain 
some clue as to his sweetheart’s whereabouts. 

[It was hours later when he finally returned to 
his apartments, tired and weary, but still without 
word of any sort from the girl. The first thing 
that met his eyes upon his return was the note 
asking him to attend the masque ball, and his 
heart leaped with joy over the prospect of so 
quickly seeing his beloved. Even in his highly 
excited condition, however, Rogers perceived the 
possibilities of something behind the strange re 
quest and the still more strange meeting place 
chosen by Jo, and without stopping to reason 
why he slipped a revolver into his coat pocket, 
as he slipped out to purchase his Pierrot costume. 

The afternoon fairly dragged, and it seemed to 
Rogers as though the hour would never come 
when he might reasonably expect to meet Jo on 
the floor of the ballroom. He was among the 
earliest to arrive, but as the hours passed and 
he mingled with the throngs on the floor and in 
the anterooms, he looked in vain for a Pierette. 
Evidently Jo’s plans had gone wrong in some 
particular, for it was now within a half hour of 
the time set for unmasking and still he saw 
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nothing of her. The suspense was telling on him 


terribly 


Five minutes later he fairly leaped toward a 


secluded bower, behind which he had caught a 
glimpse of what looked like Pierette. Yes, it was 
she. The dainty costume and masked beauty could 


not puzzle a lover. It was really she. The high 


hat sat saucily upon her head, the close-fitting 


( 


stume revealed the soft lines of her figure and 
silken stockings clothed her shapely limbs. 

His very heart in his eyes and his voice athrill 
with love and joy at finding her, Rogers reached 
her side and sat softly down upon the cushioned 
which she rested. 


seat on “To, dear, you did 


h it has seemed hours you’ve kept me 
waiting,” he breathed, as he took her cool little 
me of his. 


| lick, 


come, thoug 


hand in 
“Hush, 
began Pierette, but a moment later as a swarthy 


Me x1 


lean close—I have something—” 


an senor crossed toward her the words died 
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and that Chalmers, Brady and the other had sent 
her there to entrap him, but still she hoped to 
warn him before the blow could fall. The Mexi- 
can intent upon talk she 
knew was Brady, the French cavalier with the 
long feather in his hat, just beyond the palm, 
she knew was the other conspirator whose name 


gentleman so their 


she didn’t know, but of Chalmers’ costume she 
knew nothing. 

Just as Jo raised one chubby pink finger toward 
her lips as a signal of caution, a tall figure, clad 
like Robin Hood, stepped behind her and a sec- 
ond later, while the Mexican sefior and the 
French cavalier shielded that corner of the room 
from the gaze of the dancers on the floor below, 
Robin Hood flung his long cloak over Rogers’ 
head and muffled his folds. 


Ten seconds later both Pierrot and Pierette were 


startled cry in its 


rushed across toward a long French window that 


opened out onto a wide balcony. Here the Mexi- 












on her lips can and French cavalier joined Robin Hood, and 
“Yes, dear, you have something—” prompted five minutes later the whole little party had van- 
Rog ished within a huge closed auto and disappeared 
Jo's heart stood still. Oh, if only she could tell down the road. 
him. She knew some awful fate awaited him, When Rogers regained his freedom and the 
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ROGERS TURNED AND THE SIGHT HE BEHELD IN 


THE MIRROR FROZE HIS BLOOD 
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JO WAS BROAD ENOUGH TO FORGIVE BOTH MOTHER AND SISTER FOR THE SORROW AND MISERY THEY 
. HAD CAUSED HER 
cloak was whisked from his head, he found him- the rest of it. If you don’t—look,” he suddenly 
self in the lonely roadhouse bound to a chair, cried, pointing to the mirror 
while before him stood Chalmers, a grin of Rogers turned and the sight he beheld reflected 
devilish cunning on his face and a gun in his in the mirror froze his blood. One of the vil- 
hand. Jo, frightened and bound, sat in a tumble- lains, with a menacing glint in his eves, was 
down chair at the other side of the room. pointing a dagger an inch from Jo’s breast. He 
“Now old chap if you'll oblige us with your must submit now, but he calmed his voice be- 
autograph, we'll cease to trouble you further,” fore he spoke. 
smiled Chalmers, holding out a blank check in “Oh, all right, but remember what I told you,” 
his hand. “Just fill it in for two hundred and _ sneered Rogers, still hoping to make his bluff 
fifty thousand dollars, make it payable to bearer, good, for as it happened the sum demanded was 
and to-morrow at noon I promise you freedom. within a few dollars of being every cent he pos- 
; Then you two turtle doves can bill and coo all sessed in the world. With a flourish he began 
you please, but just now haste is necessary.” to fill in the check, when there came a sudden 
“Why, you fool, I haven't that much in the knocking at the door, and a moment later the 
world, and the bank will refuse to cash the room was full of policemen. 
- check,” laughed Rogers, desperately attempting to Later, Rogers learned a detective had seen the 
bluff the villain who’now stood exposed. abduction from the street, outside the ballroom, 
“Don’t fool yourself,” answered Chalmers. “I and suspecting something wrong, had followed 
found out to a cent just what your balance in the vanishing auto. His hands once free Rogers 
the bank amounted to. I'll take my chances on hastened across to plucky Jo, who had never lost 
t cashing the check all right. Just you fill it in consciousness during all the excitement, but was 


and attach your autograph. Let me worry about gamely trying to think up some way of still 
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thwarting the men who were torturing and rob- 
bing her lover. 

Once he had seen Chalmers, Brady and the 
third conspirator started on their way to jail, 
Rogers bundled Jo into one of the autos used by 
the police, drove straight home with her and 
placed her in the arms of her repentant mother, 
and humbled sister. Jo was broad enough to 
forgive them both for the sorrow and misery 
they had caused her, but the happiness that came 


to her when Rogers took her in his arms and 
told her of his love more than compensated for 
all that she had been through, she felt. 

Even while Jo was forgiving the ones who had 
misunderstood her the phone rang and Rogers, 
answering it, was told that upon arrival at de- 
tective headquarters the prisoners had been recog- 
nized as old offenders, who had long been 


“wanted,” and that prison terms awaited them 
all. 





A CHAT WITH EDWARD COXEN 
By Pearl Gaddis 


DWARD COXEN was born in “dear old 
E, Lunnon, doncherknow,” and is _ typically 

English in appearance, having the light- 
brown hair and blue eyes so dear to the heart 
of the fiction-writer of old England. Just the 
same, he claims America as his home, for his peo- 
ple moved to the City of the Golden 
Gate (San Francisco) when he 
was still too young to 
realize and enjoy the 
delights and advantages 
of a residence in Cali- 
fornia. 

He spent some time at 
ferkeley College, and then 
launched out on a commer- 
cial career. From this he 
drifted into prospecting, and 
took up civil engineering, but as 
he puts it, “a problem in mathe- 
matics interested me only so 
long as it remained un- 
solved,” and he _ deter- 
mined to follow the bent 
of 
the footlights 
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his heart and seek 


In 1906 he spoke his 
first line at the Majestic 
Theatre, San _ Francisco. 
\fter the big fire there he 
played in “Ye Liberty,” at 
Oakland, Cal., and then 
played in stock such as 
felasco’s Alcazar, Felice 
Morris, Lieber and others 

For the past two years he has played in pic- 
tures with great success, and he has won a large 
following among the ardent picture fans through- 
out the country. 


and 
admits that he feels much more at home in the 


He is essentially a son of the “movies, 























open sunlight in front of a clicking camera, than 
in the limelight before the blare of a ten-piece 
orchestra. 

The movie fans have grown to like Mr. Coxen 
very much, since he used to gambol through some 
ridiculously funny parts with Ruth Roland, the 
famous and well-loved “Kalem Kut-up,” al- 

most two and a half years ago. 

My next question was one I always 
dread to ask. It seems so impertinent, 

but it is one of the pet questions of 

the average “fan,” and as it is the 
duty of the interviewer to satisfy 
that “fan,” as far as possible, I al- 
ways try to screw up my courage 
sufficiently to ask it, but I always 
leave it till the last: 

“Are you averse to telling the readers 
of PHotopLay whether or not you 

are married, Mr. Coxen?” I 
asked, elegantly. 

His courtesy abated not 
one whit, although I felt 
that I richly deserved a 
“crusher.” He smiled 
whimsically, and _ said, 
quietly : 

“Suppose we leave that a 
question, Miss Gaddis?” 
About the only subject, 
even remotely concerning 
himself, that I could per- 
suade him to talk upon, 
was his hobby, which is 
salt water. He spends the 
greatest part of his time when not working, 
either swimming or boating. 


“My favorite parts?” he queried in reply to a 
question. “I haven’t any. I believe, though, that 
my best work has been done for the second 
Flying A company in some recent pictures,” 
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NEW idol of the photoplaygoers has ap- 
A peared on the “movies” horizon, enriching 

the pictures at the loss of the legitimate 
stage. 

Within the last few months Jane Gail, leading 
woman of the Imp company, has acquired an 
envious following of admirers, due to her beauty, 
her personality, and, above all, her 
wonderful gift of interpreting roles 
on the screen. 

To accomplish this result, after 
years of acting for the motion pic- 

. tures, is a record to be proud of, but 
to become one of the most popular 
“movies” stars in less than one year is 
a rare feat—and photoplayers must 
take off their hats to Jane Gail. 

She is modest in reference to her- 
self; she has strong and definite 
ideas relative to certain ethical and 
moral questions, and, above all, 
she maintains a_ tremendously 
wholesome outlook on life. These 


were the first impressions we de- 





, rived, and we know of many 

friends who are ready to avouch 
them. She is impulsive, not in a 
school-girlish way, but in a way that 
lends vivacious charm to herself and 
naturalism to whatever character she 
may essay. Naturally quick in ab- 
sorbing information and detail, 


she formulates in her mind’s eve 





and works out various char 
acters rather on the basis of 
intuition than by’ mental 
: study. She does not assert 
that this is the best method 
for others to adopt; she 
applies it in her own case 

; because experience has 
taught her that it is best. 
Possessed of a pictorial 
mind, she resorts mostly 

to impressions in giving the proper portrayal of 
any given character. 

One might gather by this that Miss Gail is 
temperamental. Land, no! Strong mentality is 
marked in every line of her face, but she is 
bothered with none of the fancies, inconsistencies 
and foibles that beset the average star; and she 
does not nurse a pet dog or bird. She is simple 





f in tastes, plain in words and direct in action. 
Her work appeals to her and she goes into it 


JANE GAIL—Goddess of the ‘‘Movies’’ 



























with a joyous heart and receptive mind to what- 
ever suggestion or advice a director may have 
to offer. A mean person is intolerable to her. 
Miss Gail is of Scotch-Irish extraction. Off- 
hand we would label her as French, knowing 
something of the French race. She has the clear, 
milky complexion, the very large expressive eyes 
and thé finely shaped nose that is 
common to the women of this race. 
She is essentially a woman, not a 
child. She can look babyish and she 
can wear curls and she is at home in 
an ingenue role, but it is her superb 
technique as an actress that allows 
for this 
She is supreme in comedy-drama, 
although she herself has no preference 
as to what parts are allotted her. 
She admits the ambition, at 
one time, of playing tragic 
roles, but she has outgrown 
it. If a part is worth any- 
thing at all it is worth 


everything, so she be 


lieves, and she plays 
it with zest and de- 
termination to in 
duce perfection in 
it. Her remark- 
able versatility 
and her intel 
ligent willing- 
ness has _ re- 
dounded much 

to her enviable 
success as a. star. 

The cup of ex- 
perience has_ been 
filled to the top 
for this young 
woman. From an 
early age she has 
been forced to 
make her own 
way in the world. She came to New York some 
years back determined to be an actress. She met 
with rebuffs, naturally. She struggled with cir- 
cumstances, she faced many people, good and 
bad, she studied out her own problems, she 
marked the falling of ill fortune and saw and felt 
the inviting hand of fortune, and she succeeded. 
It has been a leavening for her. It has softened 
her attitude toward life and people, and the types 
who have passed her on the way have been im- 
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pressed in the recesses of her mind to be 
drawn out when needed for present and future 





































use. Her religion is optimism 
and her ambitions are in the 
field of mo 
tion pic- 
tures. 

Her first 
success Was 
i n J os 
eph Medill 
Patter 
son’s_ play, 
“Dope,” in 
which she 
played the 


All AND MATT 
MOO USUALLY AP 
I ( THER 
lope fiend 


totype of 
vhom she 
ind two 
Vy ¢ Ss previous 
in a drug st She 
hac forgotten about the 
ise, but when the part was < 
inded her she _ immediately 
brought forth the mental picture of 


his untortunate woman, and her part was 
made then and there, with the exception of a few 
embellishments It was an instance of her pic- 
torial mind. Originally a graduate of Frohman’s 
Dramatic School, she has played in many of 
\merica’s best stock companies aside from sev 
eral Broadway plays. Her first appearance was 
at the Bush Temple Theatre at Chicago, under 
the direction of Barney O’Neill, now director of 
the Lubin 
‘The City, 


‘company. From here she went with 
” Clyde Fitch’s great play, as under- 
study to Mary Nash. The following season she 


played first part on the road. In Rochester, N. 


Y., she held an engagement as leading woman 
with the Shubert stock company. Then she be- 
came the leading lady in a Grand Rapids stock 
company. After a short engagement under the 


Brady management she accepted an offer as lead- 
ing woman with the Lubin company, where she 
remained for one year. From there she came to 
the Universal as leading woman. 

We said that Miss Gail was supreme in 
comedy-drama. In substantiation of this we re- 


call a recent play, entitled “The Pursuit of Jane,” 





in which she played the title role. She was a 
demure widow who continued to fight shy of 
the young men who persistently sought her at 
the beach. There was a youngster who pursued 
her successfully—by a clever piece of work he 
left her stranded on a rock in the bay with the 
tide rising until she consented to be his wife. 
There was a subtlety in her interpretation that 
made the whole play stand out as a unique piece 
of art, that enchanted one completely. “His Hour 
of Triumph” is another play soon to be released, 
in which she enacted the leading female role, a 
more serious part than the previous, but one that 
showed this artist to advantage. She has per- 
sonality. Her impulsive way of gripping a char- 
acter gives it strength of naturalism through a 
purely mental study. In the more heavy 
roles she is never Jane Gail, but wholly 
the character she represents. 

Miss Gail’s greatest recent 
success on 
the screen 
was in “The 
Traffic in 
Souls,” the 


“y 
YW SUPERB 


ACTING IN 
STRONG, EMO- 
TIONAL ROLES 
HAS WON MISS 


GAIL A HOST OF 
ADMIRERS. 


seven-reel 
Imp fea- 
tnre. * 
storyized 
version of 
which ap- 





pears in this 
issue of the 
PHOTOPL A Y 
M A GAZINE, 
As Jane 


fighting the 
white  slav- 





ers of New 
York, she 
portrays a 
difficult role 
with great 
honors to 
herself. 
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“THE TRAFFIC IN SOULS” 


A Vivid Story Exposing the Dangers Which Beset Unprotected 
and Ignorant Girls in Large Cities 


By Mabel Condon 


Illustrations from the Imp Film 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—We are publishing “THE TRAFFIC IN SOULS” with a distinct purpose 
in mind—that of warning young and innocent girls of the numerous perils which surround them 
in cittes, and of exposing the cleverness with which the claws of the white-slavers are disguised 


in the bait used to enmesh their victims. “THE 


TRAFFIC IN SOULS” ts nota story to be enjoyed 


by prudes or narrow-minded persons, but one which we advise every mother to read and to allow 


her daughters to read for their self-protection. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who was largely respon- 


sible for the exposure of the traffic in New York City, assisted in the film production of “THE 
[TRAFFIC IN SOULS,” believing it would be the means of saving thousands of girls from lives 


of shame. 


We believe we are performing a public service of immeasurable proportions and assist- 


ing in the fight against the most despicable persons in the world by publishing this story. 


‘66 ORNA!—for goodness sake, get up! It’s 
a twenty minutes of eight and you're go- 
ing to be late again.” 

Jane hesitated in the doorway long enough to 
see Lorna open her eyes and yawn luxuriously. 
Then, at the knowledge that another work-day 
had dawned and that it would take only two 
more tardy marks to cause her to forfeit her 
clerkship in Schulmayer’s candy shop, Lorna 
sprang out of bed and hastily began to dress. 

Jane returned to the kitchen, where on the 
coverless deal table a tray stood ready with her 
father’s breakfast arranged neatly upon it. 
exclaimed Mr. 


“Look, Jane!—just read this!” 


Baring excitedly as Jane entered the invalid’s 
room and placed the tray on the work-table be- 
fore him. “The mail-man just brought it,” he 
went on, handing the letter to his daughter and 
scanning her face expectantly for the smile of 
gladness which he knew the reading of the mis- 
sive would bring. 
“and so, finding your invention for intensify- 
ing sound waves and recording phonographic 
conversation perfect and practical, we are ready 
to buy it from you and will call—” read Jane. 
With a glad laugh, she threw her arms about her 
father, kissed him and almost cried with joy. 
For this invalid father of hers and Lorna’s 
had been at work for years on the invention that 
was to make them rich and that would mean 
that the girls would no longer have to stand 
from eight to six o’clock behind the candy-laden 
counters at Schulmayer’s every day. It would 
also mean that the gray-haired father could have 
the treatment that might give life to the muscles 
that had played out on him when his motherless 


girls most needed a father’s support. So the 


recognition of the perfection of his invention 
was a proud and happy moment in the color- 
less life of the inventor. 

“You'd better hurry now, Jane,” he admonished, 
as the hands of the clock on his table pointed 
to ten minutes of eight. “Is Lorna ready yet?” 

“Nearly,” his daughter answered, disappearing 
through the door that led into the kitchen. 
“Nearly ready, Lorna?” she called, pouring a 
cup of coffee and seating herself at the little 
table. 

“Yes—which waist shall I wear?” Lorna an- 
swered from the bedroom shared by the sisters. 

“I did up the one with the lace yoke and the 
frills down the sides last night,” came Jane’s 
answer between bites of buttered rye bread. 
“Wear that.” ’ 

“Where is it?” Lorna parried, just starting to 
pin up her curls when she should have been 
putting on her coat. 

“Second drawer from the top—I can’t wait for 
you, Lorna, but do hurry—you know that new 
floor-man is anxious to discharge somebody for 
something and you're late half the time.” 

Kissing her father good-by, Jane left the 
house. Half-way down the street she encountered 
Larry O’Toole—Officer 4434—who had devoted 
himself to the beat of that one block for the 
last fifteen minutes in anticipation of Jane’s com- 
ing. 

“Good-morning, Larry,” was her demure greet- 
ing, though she stopped short to give it. It was 
a fault, or virtue, of Larry’s that whenever Jane 
used that demure tone in addressing him he felt 
the need of doing something desperate. On this 
occasion he signaled his companion officer across 
the way to turn his back. With a grin, the 
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officer obliged, and Larry, in the shelter oi the 
police box and with nobody’s permission but his 
own, kissed Jane. The blushing girl hurried 
away with a little laugh that tantalized, yet 
pleased, the smiling Officer 4434. 

At home Lorna stood at the table with her hat 
on and gulped a few mouthfuls of coffee; then, 
grabbing up her coat from a chair, she entered 
the room where her father was day-dreaming 
over his letter. 

“Great news, Lorna—I’ve sold my invention,” 
he said happily. “Just read this. 

“Daddy !—isn’t that fine! But I must go now; 
I’m afraid I'm late. You can tell me all about 
it to-night, dear,” and with a hasty kiss Lorna 


” 


ran out and down the street, putting on her 
coat as she went. 

“Hello, Lorna—late again!” sang out Officer 
O'Toole as she hurried by 


one tense, and that the present. In the lives 
of all there has been a past, happy, maybe, with 
but its last chapter a sad one, or it might have 
been sad with but a sprinkling of bright touches; 
but, at any odds, a past, seldom to be thought 
of and never to be mentioned. 

This applies to the portion of the set that 
began the day in kimonos and with bandaged 
heads; and the double hope that the breakfast 
coffee would be strong and that madame would 
allow each an extra headache powder. 

The other portion, the one that did the out- 
side work, that scouted where they would be 
least expected to scout and therefore where the 
scouting was best—this portion, the one that 
gave up nothing and received much, besmirched 
the nine o’clock sunshine with scowls and a 
slouch and went forth to make somebody pay. 

With the madames them- 





Slipping in the side door 
of the candy shop, she thrust 
her wraps into a_ locker, 
pinned the little bit of lace 
designated as a cap on her 
head and hurried into the 


} 


shop, tying on her apron as daughter from 


she went ful’ things in the papers and 


“Miss Baring, you're five from going 
minutes late,” was the new 
floor-man’s greeting. 

“Well?” 
with an assumed bravery 
which had the effect of 
bringing the color to the 


returned Lorna 


blond floor-man’s temples. 
only way they 


know life as it 


“See that it doesn't happen 
again.” He snapped his 


watch shut and with an in- 





DOROTHY DIX, the writer 
for women, advocated warnina ing. 
girls of the pitfalls about them, 
in a recent article, as follows: 


‘“‘Mothers, do you keep your his 


to see 
plays because you think it is 
‘nice’ for a young girl to be 
ignorant of the dangers that 
beset her? You can’t be with 
your girls every minute of the 
time. They have got to take 


care of themselves and _ the 


_” 


selves the beginning of a new 
day is an unpleasant happen- 
There is always some 
surly individual who feels he 
has not been paid enough for 
services in the scouting 
reading ‘dread- field and, usually, madame 
has to deplete her bank-roll 
‘herrig’ to some extent to pacify him; 
were she to refuse, he would 
transfer his allegiance and 
finds to some other house. 
Then, too, there is usually 
some girl whose head is 
“splitting” and who promises 
to be disagreeable; and, be- 
can do it Is to : : 
sides, there is that every- 
morning visit to the go-be- 
tween, which means a very 








dicative movement of his 
long fingers, he ordered Lorna to her place be- 
hind the counter. 

\nd thus began a day that was to be the most 
eventful in the life of pretty, pleasure-loving 
Lorna. 


FEW blocks away a new day was also be- 
ginning for a set of people who lived, not 
by the brains that God gave them, but by the 
bodies that the Creator had ordained to be the 
homes of the souls He breathed into them. 
Souls? With them it was a jest. It had been 
a long, long time since even the youngest among 
them had gloried in the possession of a soul— 
five years, three years, one year—no matter how 
few the count of months, as measured by the 
hollowness of the thing called life, they totaled 
up as a long, long time. To them life has but 


great depletion of madame’s 
new every-twenty-four-hours bank-roll to pur- 
chase protection. 


| lta but the enjoyment of a half-hour 
ride in a monogramed limousine, Phinias 

Trubus began a leisurely day with the opening of 
the morning paper and the wish that the daily 
press would not hide his charity gift of the day 
before at the foot of a column dissertation on 
the income tax. The giving of $5,000 was surely 
worth a number one head in bold-faced type! 

Ah! there it was, right-hand column, first 
page! 

“Phinias Trubus, the city’s best known philan- 
thropist, gives large sum to charity.” 

“Father! how perfectly sweet of you!” praised 
his daughter, her arms about his neck and her 
eyes following row after row of the printed 
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eulogy of this father who supplied her and 
mother with the best life has to offer. 

“Why, they've chosen you head of the Citi- 
zens’ League,” went on Flora with enthusiasm. 
Her mother entered the breakfast room at that 
moment and Flora turned to her with the news 
that meant that Phinias Trubus was to direct 
the city’s fight against the system that drew life 
from its suction of fifty thousand girlish souls 
per year. 

The honor thus accorded him gave Trubus 





‘e 


further zest for the enjoyment of his morning 
meal and he still wore a smile of benign satis- 
faction as he kissed his daughter and wife good- 
by and was whirled office-wards by his chauffeur, 
even he not knowing the source of the 
wherewithal with which his master provided 
him. 


EN o'clock and time for the visit to the go- 
between. Weighing an even two himdred 
and laced to look not more than one-eight,’, the 
lease-holder on the second-from-the-corner gray 
house set out with sensitive, mauve plumes and a 


wt 


fat purse to do homage to the tyrannical system, 
which, while it offered protection and status with 
one hand, with the other drew from her daily 
fat purse a more than liberal compensation for 
this one-handed service. 

From the corner-house on another street a 
younger woman, her attire and demeanor bidding 
for the stamp of respectability, set briskly off as 
though on a usual but important mission. She 
was not alone; her companion, a good-looking, 
well-built young man, guided her around several 
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I WONDER IF YOU’D MIND TURNING A LONESOME EVENING INTO A PLEASANT ONE FOR ME BY DINING 


WITH ME TO-NIGHT 


street-corners and across pavements with the 
firm touch of his hand to her elbow. 

“She’s in this candy-shop we’re coming to,” 
confided the young man, Bill Bradshaw by name. 
“She’s sure some looker—saw her yesterday, but 
didn’t have time to stop and get acquainted. 
Here—let’s stand and look in at the candies a 


. minute—there she is, the one with the curls 


peeking out from under her cap!” 

A brief but scrutinizing look was enough for 
madame, who enjoyed the disguise offered by 
the name Smith. 

“What'd I tell you—ain’t she a peach, though!” 
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Bradshaw exclaimed, as he and his companion, 
their apparent curiosity satisfied as regards the 
window display, resumed their walk, directing 
their steps toward the office section, a few blocks 
distant. Arriving at the entrance of a busy office 
building, they separated, Mrs. Smith to go up- 
stairs and pay tribute to the System, and Brad- 
shaw to go back to the candy-shop and spread 
his net for the lure of another victim on whom 
the System might wax a little fatter. 

Lorna was in the act of arranging candy boxes 


in an artistic semicircle on the counter 


glass 


when the handsome young customer asked her 
advice in the selection of a box of Schulmayer’s 
best confections. 


“This, 


popular, 


with the blue ribbon, seems to be most 
, Lorna. 

“Very well, I'll take that,” decided Bradshaw, 
ncovering several yellow-backed bills in a sub 


stantial roll, from which he selected a five-dollar 


suggested 


bill. With admiring eyes he looked down upon 


tl much-impressed Lorna and 


thanked her for her assistance 


“I’m a stranger in your big 
New York.” he confided as he 
vaited for his parcel and change. 


nder if you’d mind turn- 
ing a lonesome evening into a 
pleasant one for me by dining 


to-night ?” 


The request was put in a 


charming manner, and to Lorna 
such invitations were few. By 
the time his change arrived and 


he received his purchase, she 


had promised to meet him outside 
the store after work that even- 
ing Placing the glace-papered 


box in her hands, Bradshaw 


smiled a good-by, raised his hat 
and was gone. 

“Lorna—who was he and what 
did he say to you?” asked Jane 
anxiously as she placed her hand 
on the arm of the girl who was 
gazing after the departing young 
man with a look of admiration 
and | 5 njecture in her eyes. 


\t the tone of Jane’s question, 
Lorna withdrew her arm pettishly 
W lke d 
satisfactory answer, 

Out of 


with the un- 
“Nothing.” 
sight of the candy-shop, 
hurried his 


and away 


Bradshaw steps and 


sought the office of the go- 
between. The door was opened THE 


cautiously by a man in attend- 














GO-BETWEEN 


ance, who wished him good-morning and ad- 
mitted him to the room with its many occupants, 
all holding carefully counted bills of large de- 
nominations in their hands and all waiting pa- 
tiently their turn to pay the go-between the Sys- 
tem’s toll for its protection. 

The stout woman was relinquishing her hand- 
ful of spoils and the pencil of the go-between 
tolled off its amount in round, clear numbers. 

“Not so good as yesterday, but maybe it'll be 
more to-morrow,” the stout woman hoped, and 
the go-between nodded his head and _ signaled 
the next payee This person was fat 
with a gray mustache that hung down over each 
side of his mouth and little pig-eyes that fol- 
lowed each stroke of the moving pencil. He kept 
a saloon with hotel and his 
contribution was large. 

“It’s all fixed for 


forward. 
rooms upstairs 


to-night,” Bradshaw in- 


formed Mrs. Smith, as he found a chair beside 
her. 


Mrs. Smith merely nodded her head as 
though she had already known it would 
be all right, and succeeded the fat man 
with the gray mustache. 

In an oifice directly above, Phinias 
Trubus, in clerical black, a clerical cut 
to his side-burns and an unclerical light 
in his eyes, sat in silence at his desk, 
a receiver adjusted to one ear and his 
gaze fastened on the figures which he 
solemnly inscribed 
at short intervals 
on the pad before 
him. 

Occasionally he 


BROUGHT 


OUT 
COUNTED OUT THE DAY’S SPOILS IN THE “TRAFFIC IN SOULS” 


HIS WALLET AND DUTIFULLY 
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smiled; this was when the amounts inscribed 
were sufficiently large. And occasionally he 
frowned, this when the amounts fell below his 
standard of receipts. 

Gradually the occupants in the go-between’s 
office became less, and when the last one had 
gone the heavy man at the desk closed his books, 
and repaired upstairs to the office. A tall, list- 
less girl at the switchboard in the outer office 
raised her eyes from the book she was reading 


as the door admitted the go-between. 


ORDERING THE SOCIAL OUTLAWS IN FRONT OF HIM 


TRAFFIC 


HE CALLED TO THE GIRLS TO “COME ON 
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girl, Trubus locked himself and the go-between 
into the inner room. The latter brought forth 
his well-filled wallet and dutifully counted out 
the day’s spoils in the traffic in souls, while 
Trubus checked them off on the slip of paper 
before him. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, as the last bill was 
tolled off. Applying a match to the figure-cov- 
ered slip, which, if found, would be damnable 
evidence against the city’s best-known philan- 
thropist, he watched it crumble into a black heap 





AND THUS 


SOUGHT THE STATION 


“Hello, kiddo!” the latter said, crossing quietly 
to where the girl was sitting. “Got something 
for me?” he asked, putting an arm about her 
and drawing her head back to his shoulder. She 
had, two or more of them, and, thus engaged, 
neither was aware of the opening of the door of 
Trubus’ private office until the sharp voice of 
the latter called them to account. 

The go-between, with a sheepish look, abruptly 
faced his employer, who was indignant that such a 
disgraceful performance should take place in his 
office. With a look of displeasure toward the 


in the waste-basket, then donned his high silk 
hat, hooked his cane over his arm and went 
forth to luncheon. 

To the stout madame, however, the day so 
far had been an unsatisfactory one. Two of the 
girls had revolted at the heavy debt to her under 
which they found themselves and madame, in 
her anger at their revolt, had willed to ad- 
minister punishment to them herself, and was 
now all tired out as a result.’ In a fur-edged 
chiffon and silk negligée, that fitted her stout 
person to perfection, she sat down to compose 
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herself and await whatever new event the after- 
noon would bring. 

\t that one of scouters— 
called cadets usually—was watching the passen- 


very moment her 
gers alight in one of the city’s large depots. In- 
conspicuous, behind one of the train-shed’s large 
pillars, he female traveler as she 
gate near him. An 
overgrown girl, unbecomingly dressed and car- 


scanned each 


passed through the exit 


rying a telescope that bespoke rural experience 
only, passed in the line before him and stepped 
ut into the passage that led to the street. “Sil- 
named hairs and 
trustful appearance, stepped out after her. A 
poli ( 


because of his 


ver, sO 


gray 


officer directed her to the address she 
carried written on a slip of paper, and as the 
car she boarded moved off, “Silver” sprang on 
he foot-board and seated himself behind her. 


\lighting at her 


street, she looked about in 


bewilderment as to which way to go next. A 
paternal-looking man approached and offered to 
direct her. She showed herself grateful for the 
and, as the paternal-looking gentle- 


assistance, 


man was going the same direction as herself, 
in fact to the same address, he was rather sur- 
prised to find!—they walked there together. 

It was the stout madame who admitted them. 
She smiled at the girl and called a_ black- 


mustached, brutal-looking person another 


from 
room. “Silver,” his mission accomplished, 
laughed at the girl’s bewilderment as she looked 
from one to the other. Realizing she had been 
led into some kind of a trap, she sprang toward 
the door. The black-mustached man seized her 
by the arms, pushed her into a room and, lock- 
ing the door, enjoyed her attempts to open it 
as he stood back with the key in his hand. 
But he had too many other such duties on hand 
to waste time even in the enjoyment of such 
fun as this. Throwing the girl into a rocker, 
he threatened her with a black rawhide whip 
if she 


started any nonsense, backed out of the 
door and locked it. 
\nd the ungainly, overgrown country girl, on 


her first trip into the city of 


New York, was 
thus summarily entangled in the big web of the 
System! 

In the steerage of an ocean liner nosing its 
way into port, a man in Swedish peasant clothes 
bashfully pursued his with two 
Swedish sisters, also peasants, who were on their 
to the great free land of America to meet 
their brother. 


acquaintance 


Way 


Boastfully, the man showed them a letter bear- 
ing the address of a Swedish employment agency, 
which promised him a job immediately on land- 
ing. 
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“Maybe you can get work there, too,” he sug- 
gested, carefully replacing the letter in his shirt. 

Aboard the immigrant boat, after the ordeal on 
Ellis Island, the sisters, with a flaxen braid hang- 
ing over each shoulder and eyes fixed expectantly 
on the dock where their brother was waiting for 
them, were again approached by the kindly 
peasant man, who offered to carry their baggage. 
Excusing himself to get his own small parcel of 
clothes tied securely in a red coverlet, the peas- 
ant reached the deserted rear of the boat and, 
looking toward the deck above, handed up this 
hastily scrawled message: 

“Swedish 2; put up employment agency 
sign.” 

On the dock a light-haired young man, wear- 
ing a coat that was too short and trousers that 
were too tight, hovered excitedly in the way of 
those who were trying to keep the dock cleared 
for the immigrants’ landing. 

The boat docked, the passengers streamed out 
to be met by their friends and the sisters were 
clasped in the arms of the excited young man 
with the light hair. 

The girls told how good the peasant man had 
been to them; the brother thanked him and the 
four of them walked away to board a car. At 
the corner a man knocked against the girls’ 
brother, accused the latter of trying to start a 
fight and struck him. The brother struck back, 
and the man, with his hand to his face, called a 
policeman and ordered him to arrest the foreigner 
for striking him without cause. 
brother 


Protesting, the 
away to the station and the 
peasant man promised to see that the girls got 
home safely. 


was led 


But, first, wouldn’t they go to the employment 
agency, where jobs could be spoken for? After 
much persuasion the girls consented to go and 
came to the house on the front porch of which 
was a sign stating, in Swedish, that a Swedish 
employment agency was located there. 

The three people in their odd attire attracted 
the attention of a policeman, who watched them 
approach the house, read the sign and then rap 
at the door. It was opened by the man who had 
received the peasant’s message on the immigrant 
boat. Assuring them he could give them posi- 
tions, he closed the door and called the stout 
madame to look after the girls. 

His duty at an end for the present, the peasant 
man removed his blond wig and his little blond 
mustache. The girls, seeing a laugh in the eyes 
of all turned them, made an  ffort to 
escape, but were balked by the man with the 
black mustache and the raw-hide whip. 


upon 


Scream- 


ing, they were locked into the room next to that 
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where the 
stout 


country 
madame, 


The 
a pretended tear from 
each eye, began to think the day was not such a 
bad one after all. 


girl was 
wiping 


imprisoned, 


Outside, the officer—it was Larry O’Toole— 
puzzled over the employment sign, and decided 
that, as it hadn’t been there fifteen minutes be- 
foie, it would stand investigating. The man who 
put it there answered his summons, and Officer 
O’Toole, picking up the sign, entered. 

“What's this sign doing there?” he asked. 

The man, with a knowing smile, took the sign 
from his hand, reached into his pocket and drew 


DANCES,” 


“T DON’T DO THESE NEW 


> 
Folding them over the 
top of the painted board he offered them to the 
officer. 


out a number of bills. 


With a hearty laugh, O’Toole took both sign 
and bills, still threw back the 
man’s coat, stuffed the bills into his vest pocket 
and broke the sign over his head. 


and, laughing, 
At once Bed 
Three men rushed 
down the stairs and O’Toole advanced to meet 
them. 


lam seemed to break loose. 


Grappling, they fell, O’Toole on top and 
The officer 
for his gun and had the men at his 


the railing gave way beneath them. 
reached 
mercy. 


TRAFFIC IN 


LIED BRADSHAW, “BUT I CAN 
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Madame had let herself into the into 


which the country girl had been locked and, with 


room 


upraised fist, was threatening her if she made 
an outcry. In the next room two men struggled 
with the Swedish girls, holding their hands over 
their mouths and thus preventing their cries for 
help being heard. 

that 
and, 


The girl whose head had been “splitting” 
softly 


seizing her arms, joined her screams with those 


morning crept up behind madame 
of the country girl. 
O'Toole backed toward the door, flung it open 


and ordered madame to join the group in front 





INTRODUCE YOU TO SOMEONE WHO DOES” 


then backed toward the other door, 
freeing the Swedish girls and ordering the social 
Calling 


to the other girls in the house to get their wraps 


of him; 


outlaws in front of him and his gun, 


and come on, he marched his before 
with the 


thus entered the police station and the captain’s 


prisoners 


him, girls bringing up the rear, and 


office. 
scare-head, told 
Officer 


The evening under a 
of the 


4434 and there were those who read of it with 


papers, 


single-handed capture made by 


varied feelings. 


The go-between, working overtime on his 
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L- 
books, 


boss would 


shook his head and 
think. Mrs. lace-tuniced 
gown, waiting to throw open the hospitality of 
her house to any who should seek it, called the 
go-between on the phone and demanded assur- 

Trubus, 
read, but 
smile to accord with 
that of his wife as she read aloud of the brave 
act of the lone police officer. 


wondered what the 


Smith, in 


ance that HER house, at least, was safe. 


waiting for dinner, frowned as _ he 


changed his frown into a 


It was closing time at the 
shop 


Schulmayer candy 
Bradshaw 

impatiently waited 
the door 
and Larry O’Toole, 


in citizen's 


outside 


clothes, 


him a disin- 


gave 
terested glance as 
he entered the shop 
and waited there 
for Jane 

Lorna, pulling her 
hat down over her 


curls and with her 


coat on her arm, 
slipped out past the 
and 


irate tloor-man 


joined her waiting 
escort. 


“QO Larry,  let’s 


hurry,” importuned 
Jane, as, coming 
back with her hat, 


she found Lorna al- 


ready gone. “ 

don't want Lorna 

to go anywhere 

with that man. 

There, they’re get- 

ting in that taxi— = 

we MUST stop Be 

them!” 
The taxi made a eee ee ore 
; . MORNING FOUND JANE AND 

wide turn of the HOPING FOR THE RETURN 

street and came to- 

ward them. O’Toole ordered the driver to stop; 

when he peered within, he saw the car was empty. 
Bradshaw, fearing Jane and O’Toole would 


make trouble for him and cheat him out of his 
prey, had helped Lorna out of the other side of 
the car, into another machine, and were on their 
way to dine amid light, music and the sparkling 
contents of slender, long-stemmed glasses. 


” 


“What shall we do, Larry—what shall we do! 


moaned Jane, as they turned toward the home, 
Baring, even then, was wondering 
what had delayed his girls. 


where Mr. 








HER FATHER IN SILENT VIGIL 
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The elderly man was glad to see Larry and 
detained him with an explanation of the instru- 
ment which had, that morning, brought him the 
commendation of moneyed men. 

Jane accompanied him to the door. Buying 
a paper from a passing newsboy, O’Toole read 
of his capture of the afternoon, and Jane, read- 
ing with him, became convinced that her inno- 
cent little sister had fallen into the web of just 
such people. 

“For God’s sake, Larry, find my sister!” she 
begged and, turning, 
fled into the house. 

“Where's 


sister, 


your 
Mr. 
from 


Jane?” 
Baring called 
his invalid chair, as 
Jane busied herself 
with clearing away 
the breakfast dishes 
and the preparation 
of the evening meal. 

“She 


with 


went home 
one of the 
fibbed Jane 


in desperation, ex- 


girls,” 


herself on 
the ground that she 
couldn't tell him yet 


cusing 


—not until Larry 
had had a chance to 
find the _ missing 
girl. 


His supper over, 
Mr. Baring resumed 
his loving attention 
to his 
and 


completed 
wonderful in- 
strument, and Jane, 
kneeling at her sis- 
3 ter’s side of the bed, 
Sees = with her head buried 
in Lorna’s pillow, 
OF THEIR LITTLE GIRL prayed: 

“God, protect my 


little sister—don’t let harm come to my little 
sister !” 
O’Toole, after a futile questioning of taxi 


drivers in the hope of finding the one who had 
driven Bradshaw and Lorna away, repaired to 
the station and asked the captain’s permission to 
be assigned to find Jane’s sister. A newspaper 
reporter, waiting for a story to “break,” seized 
his hat and, hurrying to his office, put the item 
of a girl’s disappearance into thrilling “copy” 
for the next edition. 

The girl herself, meanwhile, was having a din- 
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ner of quality and enjoying it and the flattering 


attention of her good-looking escort. 

“No, really—I never touch it,” protested Lorna, 
as Bradshaw insisted on her drinking an amber 
toast to their further and better acquaintance. 

“But, just this once—it won’t hurt you,” he 
assured her. 

“No, not even this once,” Lorna declined firm- 
ly and her escort gracefully accepted her refusal 
with the comment, “It’s just as well for you, I 
guess; as long as you’ve never started.’ This 
prompt agreement with her wishes would have 
disarmed any suspicion of her companion that 
Lorna may have had, and when he suggested that 
they spend the 
rest of the even- 
ing at a dance- 
hall, Lorna was 
quite ready to 
go. 

“Let’s sit here 
and watch them 
for a while,” 
,radshaw in- 
vited, as they en- 
tered the hall 
and found a va- 
cant table that 
commanded a 
good view of the 
dancers. “And 
now let's have 
some lemonade,” 
he said with a 
smile and Lorna 
laughed at his 
quick reforma- 
tion and kept 
time to the music 
with the toe of 
her pump. 

“Tsn’t it great?” 
she said to the man across the table, her eyes 
following the dips and grapevine tangle of the 
girl with the black suit and perfect partner. 

“I don’t do these new dances,” lied Brad- 
shaw, “but,” hesitatingly, “if you’d care to dance, 
I know one or two good partners here to whom 
[ could introduce you.” 

“Oh, I’d love it,” answered Lorna, her shoul- 
ders, feet and hands keeping slightly swaying 
time with the trip and glide of “Too Much 
Mustard.” 

A man across the room answered Bradshaw’s 
beckoning and in a minute Lorna and the 
stranger were part of the swaying, trotting as- 
semblage. 
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Taking paper and pencil from his pocket, Brad- 
shaw hurriedly wrote: 

“Get a safe taxi; drive it yourself.” 

A man with gray hair and trustful appearance 
brushed by the table, received from Bradshaw 
the message and passed out of the hall. 

Using his hat as a shield, Bradshaw emptied 
the powdered contents of a paper into Lorna’s 
glass. The girl, returning just then, dropped into 
the chair, tired and warm, and drank the cool 
refreshment. 

It took but a few minutes for the drug to do 
its work and Bradshaw assisted her out to the 
waiting taxi. When they alighted in front of 
a somber-look- 
ing house, Lorna 
was too far 
overcome to 
wonder where 
she was and only 
came to when 
Mrs. Smith 
bathed her face 
and head with 
ice-cold water. 

“Where am 
1°” was her 
startled ques- 
tion, as she 
looked around 
the unfamiliar 
room. 

“You needn't 
worry about 
where you are— 
you'll be taken 
care of, all 
right,” Mrs. 


Smith answered 


JANE’S WASTE-BASKET HAD PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN curtly, and with 
THE GATHERING OF THE EVIDENCE 


a cold smile that 
caused Lorna to 
sit up abruptly in the straight-backed chair and 
demand— 

“T want to go home!” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” drawled Mrs. Smith, “but 
[ don’t want you to. I'll give you a pretty 
dress and you can come downstairs and enjoy 
the party.” 

Lorna sprang from her chair and seized the 
madame’s hand, imploring, “Please let me go 


home—please, please!” 

With a harsh laugh, Mrs. Smith threw the 
girl from her and, opening the door, disappeared 
through it, locking it after her. 

Lorna beat her hands against the door crying, 
“Let me out—let me out!” Looking toward the 
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window, the hope of escape by that exit seized 


her and she put up the shade, only to face iron 
bar Realizing she was trapped, she dropped in 
. heap on the floor, the horror of the situation 
in which she found herself keeping her silent. 
The key in the door turned and Mrs. Smith 
entered, a filmy gown over her arm. “Now that 
‘re through crying—” she began, but Lorna 
terrupted with: 
‘l'll never wear that, never! Never!” 
“What's all this racket about?” Bradshaw de- 


and I, as he opened closed the door. 


She'll wear it all right— 


and 
“Won't wear it, hey? 
here, let me have it! 


Seizing the dress, he approached Lorna, who 


got t er feet and backed away from the man 


rt hour before, had been so gallant 


tentive to her 


“Put this on!” he commanded, extending the 


silk. 


Lorna firmly. 


chiffon and 


“T wont!’ returned 


will 
min d to do it 


and you might as well make 


now and be quiet about 


vled Bradshaw, “Aren’t you going to 


Yo!” gasped Lorna, as the big fist of Brad- 
tened her. 


vou WILL take this—” he raged and 


] } 1oh 
I ) cnougn, 


Bill,” Mrs. 
tantly, 


Smith cau 
fol- 


ra uncon 


tly and, relu Bradshaw 
room, leaving L 
he floor. Coming to, some time near 
to the 


ipon her arms, 


he dragged herself chair, and, 


rested them 


e marble top of the center-table and slept. 


ear midnight when Jane crept into 


“Lorna ought to be home 


I a said, a trace of worry in his voice 


wither. I’m—lI’m afraid she’s not coming 


bbed Jane, her hands clutching her 

her’s shoulders ‘She went away from the 

re with a strange man, before | could stop 
her, and Larry's trying to find her. I didn’t 
want to tell you until I had to, but n-now it 
is if Larry isn’t finding her and I—I don’t 


know what we can do!” 
‘lorning found Jane and her father sitting as 
they had sat all night, in silent vigil, hoping for 


the return of Lorna. 


It found the missing girl weak, weary and 


hollow-eyed, but determined to resist her captors 


until the rescue she hoped for should occur. 
It found Larry tired out from his all-night 
search and seeking a few hours rest before he 


should resume the quest. 


It found the outer office of Trubus’ company 
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in possession of the switchboard operator and 
the go-between; the latter had come up to see 
his boss, but Trubus not having arrived yet, he 
devoted the time to making love to the operator. 

Mrs. Trubus accompanied her husband down- 
town that morning; there was to be a meeting 
of the Citizens’ Protective League in her hus- 
band’s office and the league was Mrs. Trubus’ pet 
charity. As they entered, the love-making spec 
tacle greeted them and Mrs. Trubus demanded 
that the operator be discharged. The latter put 
on her hat, ran her tongue out at Trubus and 
left. Trubus haughtily beckoned the go-between 
into the inner room and his wife started off to 
do some shopping before the ten o’clock meet- 
ing. 

Entering the Schulmayer candy shop, she met 
Jane coming out. There were tears in the girl's 
eyes, and Mrs. Trubus, who always sought out 
Jane to wait upon her, stopped her with a kindly: 

“My dear, what’s the trouble?” 

“I—I've just lost my position,” faltered Jane. 
“But that’s not the worst of my trouble—my 
sister disappeared last night; there’s a big piece 
in the morning papers about it, and Mr. Schul- 


mayer says he can’t have anybody that’s con- 


nected with such a disgrace waiting on his cus- 
tomers.” 

“The idea!” Mrs. Trubus exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “You poor girl—and your sister! I 


feel so sorry about it all! But I have a position 


for you. Come with me.” 


She and Jane entered her husband’s office. 


“Phinias, I have somebody to take care of your 
switchboard,” she announced, and Trubus, de- 
ciding that Jane would do, instructed her in the 
small duties of the office. 

“This is my secretary,” Trubus introduced the 
go-between, who bowed, smiled lumbered 
out. Jane’s new employer returned to the inner 
office; picking up the receiver from his desk, he 


overturned a bottle of ink. 


and 


The committee from 
the league arrived just then and Trubus sum- 
moned Jane to blot up the spilled liquid. 

Jane applied several blotters. Lifting the re- 
ceiver out of the way, she wondered why it was 
there. Curiosity led her to place it to her ear. 
To her surprise, she distinctly heard two voices, 
men’s voices—and in one of them she recognized 
that of the man who had taken her sister away. 

“Where does this wire lead?” Jane asked her- 
self feverishly and, with her fingers, followed it 
along the desk, the and down the 
escape to the window of the office below. 


floor fire- 


Cau- 


tiously looking in, she beheld Trubus’ secretary 
at his desk and the stranger who had accom- 
panied Lorna the night before. 
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Excited, yet knowing the need of cool action, 
Jane made a hurried return up the iron steps 
and was calmly finishing her task of removing 
trace of the spilled ink when Trubus hurried in, 
fearful of leaving his precious receiver unguarded 
any longer. 

The league meeting being over, Jane resumed 
her place at the board. Calling police head- 
quarters, she got Larry on the phone. 

“Meet me outside the building at noon,” she 
directed, giving him the address. 

Larry was waiting when Jane came down 


4 


4 a 


. 


~~ 
~ 4 
_—— 


4, 


IT WAS DURING THE PROUDEST MOMENT OF TRUBUS’ 
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the house and we'll catch the whole bunch and 
expose the man at the head of this traffic.” 

That night they put their plans into action by 
splicing the cords of Baring’s intensifying-sounds 
invention with those of the dictagraph. The next 
day Jane’s waste-basket, carefully concealed under 
the switchboard, played an important part in the 
gathering of the evidence that was to reveal 
the true character of the city’s best-known phil- 
anthropist and purity worker. 

The day’s final reckoning showed the go-be- 
tween’s wallet exceptionally bulky. 





LIFE—THE RATIFICATION OF HIS DAUGHTER'S ENGAGE- 


MENT TO THE CATCH OF THE SEASON 


stairs and, as they walked around the block, she 
told him of her discovery—that the man _ she 
worked for was the head of the infamous System 
and that the person Lorna had gone with was 
one of its cadets. 

Your father’s invention, Jane—it’s the very 
thing!” exclaimed Larry after a _ thoughtful 
silence. “We could splice it to the dictagraph, 
conceal the phonographic records somewhere— 
in your waste-basket would be a good place— 
and then we would have the evidence against 
this man and his secretary in their own voices. 
Meanwhile, I’ll find out just where Lorna is, raid 


sé 


“Five hundred dollars was too much to pay 
for girl No. 324,” Trubus interrupted once dur- 
ing the checking-off process. 

“Had to; Bradshaw says he’s never had such 
a stubborn case,” explained the go-between. “Be- 
sides, she’s a beauty,” he added and the check- 
ing-up was resumed. : 

“A good day’s work!” Trubus complimented 
him and together they left for the street and 
their respective ways. 

The phonographic records had already found 
their way to the office of the captain of police, 
and a raid was planned on the house kept by 
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O’Toole 


three 


in com- 
autos 


Placing Larry 


Mrs. Smith. 


mand of a corps of officers, were 
summoned and quickly took Jane and sixteen 
policemen to the vicinity of the Smith house. 
“In just four minutes, eight of you surround 
the house and when I blow this whistle, the rest 
front,” 


Taking two men with him, he 


make an 
O’Toole directed. 


disappeared toward 


of you entrance through the 
the designated house, just 
corner, and began the ascent of the 
that 
the roof. 

Holding his watch so the last light of the fad- 
ing twilight that 
minute 


around the 


fire-escape climbed severely up the four 


stories t 
strike its dial, he 


would saw 


the four minutes had passed. Another 
and 

In a room on the third floor Lorna was making 
a last desperate fight against the cruelty and 
Mrs. She had refused to 


persuasion of Smith. 


eat or drink 
“That's what they all do—at first,” the madame 
had told her 


st rejected 


with a hard laugh, as she removed 
tray. Repetitions of this re- 
began to annoy her, and now, when the 
girl, her shirtwaist torn, her Lair hanging 
but her will 
strong as ever, still refused to don the kimono 


about her face, her body weak, 
of Japanese embroidered silk which madame had 
brought her. she became enraged and shook the 
black 


rified girl. 


raw-hide whip before the eyes of the ter- 


“[’ll show you,” she threatened. 
“No—l’ll put an this,” interrupted 
Bradshaw, coming in and forgetting to close the 


end to 


door after him. 

Before either madame or Bradshaw could move 
toward down 
the three flights of stairs, only to be coolly ap- 


“Silver” 


her. Lorna was out the door and 


prehended at the bottom by and sev- 
eral other men standing about. 

Fuming, Bradshaw resumed possession of the 
runaway and carried her back to the third-floor 


room. His wrath was terrible. Raising his arm, 


in the hand of which he grasped the raw-hide, 
its leaded thongs responding to the ripple of the 
braided leather, he laugh, 
stepped back a pace to gather momentum for 
the blow and— 
\ whistle, shrill 
sounded through the house. 
The 
and his 
Smith 
“The 
Seizing the madame by the arm, he 


laughed a fiendish 


sharp, and all-meaning 


raw-hide dropped from Bradshaw’s hand 


eyes sought the startled ones of Mrs. 


police!” he gasped. 
rushed 
There a scene of 


The 


con- 


her down the stairs. 
fusion greeted them who had been 


men 
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standing peaceably about a few minutes before 
were receiving a lesson in submission at the 
hands and clubs of the police. Pulling his gun 
from his pocket, Bradshaw fired at the blue- 
coats, who had already seized Mrs. Smith, and, 
turning, rushed back upstairs. 

At the door of the third-floor room, he came 
to an abrupt stop at the sight of Lorna being 
revived by O’Toole and another officer. The 
occupants of the room dodged to one side as 
quickly as Bradshaw backed out; there was a 
shot and a bullet from the latter’s gun tore off 
the top of the water-pitcher, beside which the 
officers had been supporting Lorna. 

Leaving the girl in his fellow-officer’s care, 
O’Toole began the oursuit of Bradshaw. It led 
up the stairs, out onto the roof and behind -the 
huge brick chimney in its center. O’Toole was 
struck in the thinking him 
crippled, shelter of the chimney 
and placed one foot on the top rung of the fire- 
escape. As he looked back in O’Toole’s direc- 
tion, he received a shot that sent him toppling 
over the roof and crashing to the ground, four 
stories below. 


arm, Bradshaw, 


deserted the 


O’Toole found his hesitating way down the 
stairs to the lower hall, where madame and her 
accomplices were lined up to be taken out to the 
waiting autos. Jane, her arms supporting the 
clinging form of her sister, beckoned O’Toole to 
her assistance and they led the way to the cap- 
tain’s car and the police station. 

The captain, again at his desk, gave a final 
order of capture. It was for the go-between and 
the man higher wp. 

The three officers detailed on this duty found 
the go-between at work on his books in the 
office where the money for the daily and nightly 
traffic in souls was raked in to add to the coffers 
of the city’s respected purity league worker. 

“Hands up!” and the heavy arms with their 
were upraised, 
confiscated the books. 


pudgy hands while the police 

At Trubus’ home the liveried man who opened 
the door protested that his master was busy, 
that the police should wait in the hall and he 
would summon him, that— 

But the police had their own way of making 
an arrest and made it accordingly. 

It was during the proudest moment in Trubus’ 
life. His daughter’s engagement to the catch of 
the season was being ratified by the formal 
meeting of the two sets of parents, and it was 
at this psychological moment that the portieres 
quivered open with the entrance of the liveried 
attendant and after him came the police officers. 

“Phinias Trubus, you are under arrest!” spoke 
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“THE HEART OF AN ARTIST” 


Seeking Revenge for the Invasion of His Home, a Suspicious 


Husband Is Foiled by Death 
By Lawrence Edwards 


Illustrations from the Crystal Film 


ILBERT MOREY, merchant prince and 
(; multimillionaire, sat alone in his library, 
slowly smoking and staring into the embers 
of the grate fire. He had been sitting there for 
more than an hour, unconsciously listening to 
from the 


Morey was not eavesdropping in any sense, for 


the drone of voices drawing room. 
a gentleman to stoop to 
The 
of his daughter, Aline, and her caller, Wallace 
Rand, 


he was too much of 


any such underhanded proceeding. voices 


were to be heard plainly through the 


silken hangings which separated the drawing 
room from the library and Morey could scarcely 
have helped being conscious of them, even though 
his thoughts were busy elsewhere. 

As the millionaire finally tossed the stump of 
his cigar into the ashes, he heard the young 
man in the next room saying his adieu, and a 
that the caller had 
A queer little smile 
wrinkled the corners of his eyes as he heard the 
outer door close and the footsteps of his daughter 
returning along the hall. 
called, “Aline.” 

“Yes, daddy,” 


the hallway, and 


moment later was aware 


passed into the hallway. 


Raising his voice, he 


answered a sweet voice from 
a moment later a pretty, light- 
haired girl appeared in the doorway. 

“Have you a few minutes to spare your fussy 
old father?” 
chair nearer the fireplace and made 


his child 


drew his 
room for 


queried Morey, as he 
on the wide arm. 

“Surely, daddy, you know I have always time 
for you,” replied the girl, as she seated herself 
on the wide arm of the chair, slipped a soft, 
plump arm behind her father’s head and nestled 
close to him. 

“I want to have a real serious talk with my 
little Morey began. “I 
say I’m foolish and fussy, but 


girl,” know you will 
I have noticed 
that this Wallace Rand you’ve been entertaining 
Is it 


Am I going to lose my little 


has been calling pretty frequently of late. 
getting serious? 
girl?” 

“What a curious old daddy you are,” parried 
the girl, rumpling her father’s sparse locks and 
hiding her blushes thereby. “Wally Rand is a 


dear, good fellow, but you needn’t begin worry- 
ing about losing me—oh, not for a long time 
yet.” 

“Then he is planning on taking you from me 
some time?” queried the father, a serious look 
coming into his eyes once more. 

“Oh, hazarded the girl, 
painstakingly smoothing her silken skirt across 
her round and shapely knee, and trying to hide 
her embarrassment. 


’ 


maybe—sometime,’ 


“Then you really have grown to care for him 
—and you do like him immensely?” continued the 
father with a persistence that bade fair to worm 
any secrets out of his pretty daughter. 

“Why, surely I like him,’ answered Aline. 
“Nobody could help liking Wally Rand. But 
if you mean that I’m considering marrying him, 
and that you’re going to lose me right away, 
why then I can set your fears at rest, for he 
hasn’t even asked me to marry him yet—though 
he’s been on the verge of popping the question 
two or three times.” 

“IT am glad to know he hasn’t put it into words 
yet, at any rate,” responded Morey. 

“Why, daddy? Don’t you like him? Or, don’t 
you like to have nice men admire your daughter ?” 
exclaimed Aline, surprise in her tones. 

“Oh, I suppose he’s all right, after a fashion. 
but I have dreamed of other things for my little 
girl. 


It’s going to be hard enough to give you 


up to anybody else—ever—but I have hoped and 
dreamed you'd fall in love with somebody of 
more importance in the Wallace 
Rand.” 

“More importance?” queried the girl, drawing 
back in a startled fashion. 
mean ?” 

“Just dear,” answered the 
proud father, smiling up into his daughter's face. 
“Wallace Rand is only a poor artist—with barely 
enough capital to keep himself in food and cloth- 
ing. 


world than 


“Why, what do you 


what I say, my 


How in the world do you suppose he can 
ever give you the sort of home and surround- 
ings to which you have been accustomed? How 
can he ever supply you with gowns and motors, 
bonbons and furs, opera tickets and after-the- 
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theater suppers, when he is barely earning enough 
to keep soul and body together ?” 

“Oh! but he’s going to succeed!” proclaimed 
the girl. He’s going to be famous. Already his 
work is attracting attention and it won’t be long 
until he is commissioned to paint the portraits 
of scores of celebrities, and then he’ll be earning 
enough to support me, I know.” 

\h, my child, those are but dreams, I’m 
afraid,” murmured Morey. “Rand is young and 
enthusiastic, but you musn’t let his hopes for the 
future blind you to his present condition. He 
is a manly, likable sort of chap, I'll admit, 
otherwise I should’t even permit him to call on 
daughter, but his success is open to question— 
it is only a hope, not a certainty. On the other 
hand such a man as Ralph Stewart, a young 
broker whose fortune is already made—a man 
who has risen to a high place in the business 
world, though he is yet but a youth, can offer 
you something substantial. A marriage with him 
would at once establish you in the place in so- 
ciety to which you are by birth entitled—your 
future would be assured—secure.” 

“Yes, but I don’t love him, daddy. Why, I 
scarcely know him, while Wally and I have so 
much in common.” 


‘That's just it,” responded the father. “You don’t 


know him or his abilities, but are quite content 
to accept the love and attentions of the first beg- 
var who comes along. Stewart is young, good- 
looking, wealthy, a power in the business world, 
a man whom any girl would be proud to call 


husband, while Rand has only good looks and a 
manner to recommend him—his future 
is as yet uncertain.” 

“But you surely wouldn’t want me to give my 
self to a man I didn’t love!” 


ror remembering how on more than one occa- 


cried Aline in hor- 


sion she had fairly pushed Stewart from the par- 

r when she knew Wally was coming. 

“Certainly not,” murmured Morey, “but give 
him an equal chance with Rand and I’m sure he 
can win your affection. He already admires you 
immensely—that | know—and I am equally sure 
that such a marriage would please me, though 
[ am scarcely ready to give you into any man’s 
keeping yet—for you are all I have left”—and 
Morey’s voice died out, while his gaze returned 
to the glowing embers in the fireplace, for his 
thoughts were once more centered upon the wife 
he had laid to rest long years before and whom 
\line had scarcely known. 

‘There, there, daddy, don’t grieve,” comforted 
the girl, smoothing her father’s brow with her 
soft, cool fingers and endeavoring to make him 
forget his loss and hers. “Anyway, Wally is not 


going to take me away for a long, long time yet, 
and I promise you to consider the matter carefully 
before I say ‘yes’ to anybody.” 

“All right, little daughter,” smiled Morey, 
rising and slipping an arm about her waist, “we 
won’t say any more about it now, and I know 
you'll think carefully over what you’re old dad 
has said, for I know you don’t want to see him 
unhappy. Run along to bed now, dear, and sleep 
well.” 

“Oh you’re the best old daddy in the whole 
wide world and indeed I shan’t do anything to 








ALINE FAIRLY PUSHED HER HUSBAND FROM THE 
FROM ENTERING 


make you unhappy,” said the girl as she kissed 
her father good-night and skipped away to her 
boudoir. 


N his way to his office the next day Gilbert 
Morey had an idea that seemed to tickle 
him immensely—or at least he smiled so broadly 
to himself that his chauffeur, catching the grin on 
his face, decided the old man is mighty good- 
natured to-day—good time to strike him for a 


























raise’—a resolution he immediately 
put into effect. 


proceeded to 
Once Morey was alone in his big private office 
he smiled still more broadly and muttered to 
himself, “By Jove, I’ll do it. Rand will jump at 
the chance and _§it will be a splendid way of get- 
ting him out of the way and giving Stewart a 
clear track—even if it does cost me a neat little 
sum. I can well afford it in order to insure my 
little girl being happy for the rest of her life.” 
The busy merchant listened to reports of his 
department heads for 


the next hour or two, 





ROOM, WHILE THE MAID TRIED TO PREVENT 'W ALLY” 
THE PARLOR 


dictated a few personal letters, and then told his 
secretary that he was going out for an hour or 
two on important business. 

Descending to the street, he gave his chauffeur 
Rand’s address and was whisked across the city 
to the humble studio building where Rand spent 
his working hours. He found the artist busily 
at work on a large canvas, but only too ready to 
see him, once he understood who his caller was. 
“Wallace, my boy, I thought I’d just drop in 
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on you and see what you were up to,” began 
Morey; “that little girl of mine tells me you are 
developing a surprising talent and soon bound to 
our most noted painters, so I 


become one of 


thought I’d drift in and See for myself the sort 
of work you are doing.” 

“I’m afraid Aline has been over-enthusiastic.” 
apologized Rand, “though if hard work and per- 
sistence will accomplish it I’m going to succeed 
with a capital ‘S.’ I’m scarcely inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that I have yet accomplished any- 
thing that will entitle me to a niche in the hall 
of fame.” 

“Let me see some of your canvases,” re- 
quested the millionaire merchant. 

“That the 


of my most recent efforts,” 


one just to left of the door is one 
stated Rand, pointing 
to a huge portrait that flanked the entrance to 
his studio. 

“Not bad—not bad, at all,” commented Morey, 
as he inspected the painting. “It is very credit- 
able, in fact, though perhaps a bit lacking in— 
er—technique, one might say. A year or two 
abroad would settle that point though and you 
could return ready to achieve the fame you are 
Get ap- 
proved abroad and I venture to say the elite of 
the city would flock to your standard in a hurry, 


seeking. one or two of your canvases 


all eager to have you reproduce them in oils.” 
“Ah, but that’s just it,” offered Rand; “I’m not 
yet earning enough to afford the trip to Europe 


and couldn’t spare the time anyway, just now, for 


such a course under one of the masters as you 
suggest.” 

“Probably that could be arranged,” hinted 
Morey. “Now that I understand what is needed 


—now that I appreciate what you have already 
accomplished and perceive your inherent ability, | 
might deem it a good investment to stake you to 
a year or two on the Continent. Eh, what do 
you say?” 

“Do you really mean it, 


tioned Rand, his face aglow. 


Mr. Morey ?” 
“Would you really 


ques- 
consider such a proposition? Oh it would mean 
for such a 
chance—and I would work so hard to achieve suc- 


so much to me—TI have so longed 
cess, not alone for my own sake, but for Aline’s, 
With wishes, 
with the thought always before me that you and 


for yours. your help and good 


fame, I 
know I could accomplish much and should re- 


Aline were depending on me to win 
turn to you in the end, prepared to do all that 
now I can only dream of.” 

“You are quick to grasp the possibilities,” went 
on Morey, “and I feel that the investment would 
yield excellent dividends. With me it would be 


a straight business proposition—I stake my money 
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against your time and talent, and when you come 
back I am quite certain you would soon be in 
a position to repay me for whatever slight risk 
| might be taking now. Suppose, then, we call it 
settled, and that to-night, say, or to-morrow even- 
ing you run in on me at home and we will dis- 
cuss the details.” 

“Oh! | can never thank you enough for the 
opportunity you are giving me—can never half 
hope to repay you for this.” 

There, there, say no more ‘about it,” inter- 
rupted Morey, “we'll talk that all over when you 


ome back. But now I must be going. I have 
an important appointment in half an hour and 
mly just time to keep it. Good-by, and Ill 
look for you to-morrow evening.” And with that 
the erchant bowed himself out of the studio, 
lea ¢ Rand to dream over the rosy future that 
had opened up so unexpectedly before him. 
“Took the bait much easier than I thought 
ble,” mented Morey to himself as he got 
into his car, and a week or two more will see 
him on | way and smooth sailing in sight for 
ot irt It 1 vy all take a little time, but I be 
lieve I can vet a plish it 
lelighted when she heard what was 
in store for her sweetheart and she thanked her 
father again d again for his kindness and in 
te tin “Wally” and assured him over and over 
is “the bestest and sweetest daddy in 
the le wide world.” Morey complacently 
ri ” and inwardly smiled the 
re Rand act lly sailed he had a long 
talk with Aline in which he all but proposed, and 
for the dock he carried with him 
» wait for his return and the hint 
that tl her heart would be his for the asking. 
the first week Morey found a 


letter for Aline addressed in a hand that he knew 

e Rand’s. Without opening it he tossed 
it on the glowing coals of the library fire and 
in I t even the ashes remained to 
remind | of his deed. Carruthers, the butler, 
received cific instructions that if more let- 
ters arrived for Aline, addressed from abroad, 


they were all to be turned over to her father. 
Carruthers, being a dutiful servant, did exactly 
as he was told and kept his mouth shut. 

\s a result, Aline pouted and grieved for a 
few weeks, wondered again and again at the 
silence of “Wally,” who had promised to write 
her faithfully at least once a week, and at length 
decided that the sights and attractions of Paris 
had caused him to forget her entirely. She was 
deeply and sincerely disturbed for awhile, vowed 
that all men were brutes and that not one of 
them was to be trusted, Wally in particular, but 


at length, following numerous gifts of flowers 
and bonbons from Stewart, and after numerous 
evenings spent at the theater in his society, 
Aline’s ideas underwent a change and she began 
to believe that perhaps Stewart was not such 
a bad sort after all. Recently he had been very 
kind—the flowers and bonbons of his selection 
had been wonderful, and Aline, like any other 
girl, fairly reveled in flowers and _ bonbons 
Stewart had a big racing car and many an after- 


he 


noon and evening they spent spinning along t 
drives and boulevards of the city \line, almost 
without being aware of the fact, found herself 
growing more and more fond of Stewart and at 
last the time came when she missed him dread 
fully if something prevented his keeping his ap 
pointments. 

Crafty old Gilbert Morey smoked before the 
fireplace and smiled to himself as he saw the way 
things were moving, but gave never so much 
as a hint that he understood what was happening 
He appeared quite surprised when -Stewart ap- 
peared in the library one evening, i:Aline at his 
side, and bashfully explained that he and Aline 
1,- 


at they loved one another and 


had discovered t 
had come to ask his blessing. He gave it quite 
readily, you may be sure, and less than a month 
thereafter there was an elaborate wedding cere- 
mony in the big Morey mansion on the hill, at 
which all the wealth and beauty of the city were 
present. Then Stewart and Aline went to Flor- 
ida for their honeymoon. 


When the happy young people returned from 
their wedding trip they moved into the expensive 
Cortlandt apartments. After seeing them settled 
in their new surroundings Gilbert Morey went 
back to his lonely fireside and, almost for the first 
time in months, thought of Wallace Rand in far 
off France, what he must be thinking of Aline’s 
long silence and the fact that his numerous let- 
ters had been unanswered. Morey knew that 
in the not far distant future Rand would be 
coming back home, but he never believed in 
crossing bridges till one came to them and so 
left the future to take care of any explanations 
that it might be necessary to make. 

Accordingly, therefore, when Wallace Rand re- 
turned one day aboard the Lusitania and, after 
depositing his hand luggage in his old quarters, 
called up the Morey home, hoping to surprise 
Aline, he received the shock of his life. The 
butler in frigid tones informed him that Aline 
was now Mrs. Stewart and gave Rand her new 
address. 

Poor “Wally’—he flushed hot and cold by 
turns and almost doubted the evidence of his oun 


ears—Aline the wife of another—surely there 




















must be some mistake, for he clearly recalled her 
promise to await his return and her hint that 
her heart would be given into his keeping once 
he came back from France. 

Rand moped about his room all the morning 
and smoked innumerable cigarettes. Late in the 


afternoon he worked himself into a_ perfect 


frenzy over his disappointment and finally de- 
Aline herself and learn why 


termined to face 


she had treated him so heartlessly. His decision 


once reached, he lost no time in setting out to 


find her in her own home. 


‘“Y’M MRS. STEWART NOW, AND YOU HAVE NO 


Aline had from elaborate 


afternoon reception, when she was informed that 


just returned an 


wished to her in the drawing 


had 


\line was rather puzzled as to who awaited her, 


a young man see 


room below. Rand sent in no card, so 
but she went down to meet him just as she was, 
in all her finery. 

Imagine her surprise upon confronting Rand— 
her former sweetheart. 

She was at a loss for words, but Rand’s open- 
ing sentence upset her still further, for he bit- 
terly assailed her for her fickleness and began to 


upbraid her for being both a coquette and a 


heartless 


woman. 
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“Oh, Wally, how can you say such things!” 


she remonstrated. “How was I to know that 
you still cared when you never wrote me from 
the day you left my side until now—how was 


my 


“Never wrote you!” shouted Rand; “then what 


regu 


became of the weekly letters | 


larly as the sun ross Oh, Aline, don’t lie to 
me—don’t add falsehood to your other sins!” 
“I’m speaking nothing but the truth.” ar 
swered the girl, hurt and offended by Rand’ 
accusations. “Not single letter from you has 


PMG 





TO MAKE LOVE TO ME,’ SHE TOLD HIM $ LL.) 
ever come into my nee sailed more 
than a year ago. | 1 no longs red 

that you had deceived me as completely as 
accuse me of havit e been false t 

“Then you did care—you did really love me 
after all—and have been forced into a match 
with Stewart against your will?” declared Rand, 


rushing toward her and attempting to take het 

in his arms. 
“Wally—you mustn't 

and you have no right to 


I’m Mrs. Stewart now, 


make love to m« 
Further explanations were interrupted by the 


himself from the library 


clothes 


Stewart 
He 


entrance of 


adjoining. was dressed in evening 
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and had come to escort his wife to dinner at a 
downtown cafe. He stopped in the doorway, 
astonished at the sight he beheld—his wife in 
the embrace of another man. 

From a door leading into the conservatory 
ame Gilbert Morey, who was to be a dinner 
guest of Aline and her husband, and who had 
been attracted to the drawing room by the sound 
of Rand’s excited tones. 

Before Wally was aware of the intrusion he 
bent forward and clasped the now frightened 
girl in his arms. Raising her face to his, he 
imprinted a warm and passionate kiss upon her 
rosy lips. Too 
late he discov- 
ered the presence 
of her husband, 
and with Aline 
still in his arms, 
glared across the 
room at Stewart. 

This has gone 
about far enough, 
it seems to me!” 


crie | stewart in 


frigid tones. 
“[’m sure you 
will readily con- 
ced you are 


ading my 
me in this 
manner—for you 


surely under 


stand that the 
lady i sur em 
( sn wife. a 
I'm 1 much of ‘THIS HAS GONE FAR ENOUGH— 
. gentleman to BEGAN STEWART. “LEAVE MY 


HOUSE AT ONCE!” 
attack you here 


and now, but I warn you I may forget myself if 
ou goad me further. Please leave my house at 
once—and never dare to enter it again! I will 
not be responsible for what I may do.” 

Rand stood as one dazed for a full minute, 
then his arm dropped from about Aline and he 
slowly and mechanically picked up his hat and 
coat and made his way to the door. 

When the outer door had closed behind him, 
Stewart turned to Aline and asked for an ex- 
planation of the scene he had just witnessed. 
The girl was so frightened and upset that she 
hysterically gasped out a portion of the truth— 
told her husband of Rand’s former attachment 
for her, his trip abroad and his surprise upon 





his return to learn that she was the wife of 
another. 

Stewart listened in astonishment, and _ then, 
without a word, hurried into the library and 
returned an instant later with a revolver in his 
hand, 

“Ralph—what does this mean—what are you 
going to do?” gasped Aline, horror in her eyes. 

“Do! I’m going to do what any man would 
do who finds his home invaded by a cur like 
that. Do you suppose for a moment I will per- 
mit a man of Rand’s caliber to invade my home, 
insult my wife and live to get away with it? 
If so, you’re mis- 
taken. I’m go- 
ing to hunt him 
down as I would 
any beast which 
attacked my 
loved ones. I’m 
going to kill 
him!” 

Aline heard 
the outer door 
slam again and 


k down into 


san 
a chair, limp and 
lifeless. Things 
had _ transpired 
too rapidly for 
her to fully com- 
prehend them 
all; but the fact 
that Stewart was 
seeking Rand, 
blood-lust in his 
eyes and hatred 
in his heart, 
stood out above 
all the rest. 
“Oh, I must 
have him—I must 
at least warn him of what to expect!” she sobbed 
in terror and fairly flew to her room and donned 
her hat and a wrap. She had already instructed 
her maid to call a taxicab, and when she left her 
apartment she found the cab awaiting her. Giving 
Rand’s address to the chauffeur, Aline sank back 
against the cushions in cold horror. Visions of 
the dreadful fate which might overtake Rand be- 
fore she could warn him flitted through her 
brain, and the taxi seemed to fairly crawl along. 
The cab drew up at last before the humble 
structure in which Rand used to make his home 
before he went abroad. She paused long enough 
to pay the chauffeur, dashed into the building and 


up to the rooms which Rand occupied. 
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“THE 





“Yes. 


the door opened at her touch and entered, to 


I’m in time,” she breathed, as she found 
find the place deserted. “I’m still in time, unless 


Ralph meets him before he returns.” 

Hearing footsteps a few moments later in the 
hallway without, Aline looked blindly about her 
for a clothes 
closet of ample dimensions open in one corner 
of the and the 
door, all left that 


she might follow what was transpiring without. 


place of refuge, and, seeing a 


room, she dashed within shut 


but a crack, which she open 
The door from the hallway slowly opened and 
He had 


dress in some manner and had come straight to 
his 


Stewart entered. learned Rand’s ad- 


apartments to face him. For a long time 





“I'M 


GOING TO HUNT HIM DOWN AS I 


Aline listened to her husband pacing restlessly 
up and down and at every footstep without she 
trembled lest it be Rand, coming to meet his fate. 

An this though it 
seemed a century to the frightened girl in the 
the 
point of making herself known to her husband 


hour passed in fashion, 


closet. Time and again she had been on 
and begging him to be merciful toward Rand, 
but each time she hesitated. 

After what seemed like an eternity of waiting, 
Aline 
without and, a moment later, heard many feet 
ascending the stairs. The door opened at last 
and a little group of men entered, bearing the 
of on a She 
heard them telling Stewart that the man on the 


heard an automobile pause on the street 


form another canvas stretcher. 
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WOULD ANY 


and killed by a 
motor car on the boulevard a short time before. 
of had 
Rand and given his address, so when 


stretcher had been run down 


Search his identified him as 


Wallace 


the ambulance arrived he was brought home. 


clothing 


Foiled of his vengeance, Stewart quickly left 
the premises and returned home, and Aline, wait- 
ing until the 
which had 
brought in, also made her escape. 


room was cleared of the throng 


assembled when Rand’s body was 

Arrived at home, she sought her own room 
and locked herself in, for she felt too upset and 
hysterical to wish to see or talk to her husband 
that night. At the laid 


beside Aline’s place a letter, addressed in Rand’s 


breakfast time maid 
handwriting, which Aline opened with awe, for 
from the dead. 


the 


it seemed to her like a message 


In it Rand apologized for his conduct of 


BEAST WHICH ATTACKED MY LOVED ONES” 
evening previous, begged to be forgiven and de- 


clared that he was broken-hearted and was go- 
ing abroad again to try and forget the past. 
With tears in her eyes and a sad little smite 
at the corners of her mouth Aline silently handed 
the letter the table to 
watched him while he read it. 
a frightful mistake would have 


been made had I carried out my threat of last 


across her husband and 


“Dear, what 


night,” hoarsely remarked Stewart, taking his 


wife in his arms. 

And Aline, being a wise little wife, said noth 
ing of her own adventure of the night before, 
but permitted her husband to kiss her again and 
accepted his promise that he would never doubt 
her faith or constancy again as long as he lived. 


MILDRED HARRIS—of the Broncho Company 


Interviewed by Jean Darnell 


T'TLE MILDRED HARRIS, of the Bron- 

L mpany, possesses all the charms of 
and personality that nature can be- 

ld. She has the most gorgeous 

1 flaxen curls and large expressive 


1 perfect nose and mouth and, in all, 


f the most classic profiles that I have ever 
On first impression of Mildred is that 
e stepped from the canvas of a 


( been the model for some 
re in one of the old cathedrals in 
ith all of these charms, Mil- 


ne of the. most perfect children 


re the motion picture camera to 
| led, unselfish and unconcerned, she 
rk in the Broncho stu 10 as 
ness-like as though she were 
Jernhardt 
is played in motion pictures about 


Hler first experience was with the 

\\ rn Vitagraph, for you see Mildred lives in 
lifort and, as she says, “It was 
cri picture Vhe cowbovs 

from the Indians, but I 


ten the name of the 


s been so long ago.” I 
\ e spent her time out- 

| ind she replied: 
\ m not w kin I have a ht- 
[ ride, and e ride up 
he beach in Santa Monica 
morning And I do enjoy all 
but most of all I love 
\) have a private tutor dur- 
nte nd I am_= studying 
English thoroughly, also 
ind = pian You see, 
» be accomplished in 
that when I am called 
them in my w rk I may be 
I have always liked the 
now that I am in them 
such a lively place, 
intains Meet the Sea, I 
ll better [ like the stage 
ie day to make a success 

is well as in the pictures 

You e, I have been appearing in 


f the local theatres in southern 


ia, where my pictures. are 


shown, and, oh! I have met so many nice people 
who were my friends on the screen, and have 
proved themselves to be loyal by the tremendous 
receptions that they gave me on these occasions. 
I have received many beautiful gifts from un- 
known friends. I recall such a beautiful little 
heathen image that was sent to me from far 
away India and I think that it is my mascot, 
and I always keep it on my make-up shelf. Then, 
too, I have gotten dolls, flowers, books and a 
collie dog and ever so many nice things from 
my friends, and from the bottom of my heart I 
thank them all. 

“You know, I may be just a little girl, for | 
am but nine years old, but I do love to get let- 
ters from my admirers throughout the country, 
because in that way I know whether they like 
me or not. 

“T sincerely hope that this will be the Hap- 
piest and Most Prosperous New Year my host 
of friends have ever experienced. 




















“IN THE FIRELIGHT” 


How a Country Boy Rescues His Sweetheart from the Clutches 
of Her City Lover 


By Helen Bagg 


Illustrations from the American Film 


BNER HAYNES was not happy. He was 
prosperous, owned one of the best farms 
in the state and was loved by all who knew 


him, but at heart he was a lonely man. He had 
married. For years the care of his aged 


interest that he had 


never ; 
parents had absorbed all the 
Ww rk, 


not put into his and when they had died, 


middle-aged and well-to-do, some- 
t of had 


had been one girl who might have 


him 
how the thoug] marriage not come to 


There 


think of it, but she had 


him. 
made him married an- 
\bner was taking 


had 


else who could take her place. 


other man, years ago, while 


care of his bed-ridden mother, and there 


never been anyon 
So Abner lived alone on the fine old 


wondered what he would do with it 


farm and 


when the 


time came for him to go. Then, one evening, 


word of warning, that question was 


for all. 


without a 


settled once and 


He was sitting alone by the open fireplace, 


the glow of the big logs lighting up his good- 
natured, rugged face, when the door opened and 


a boy about twelve years old, 
bundle. 
“Good-evening, sir: are you Mr. Haynes?” he 


held the 


as he glanced 


a boy walked in, 
carrying a small 


] 


asked, a bit timidly, as he door open. 


here was something in his face 


at the cheery fire which suggested doubt as to 
whether he might be allowed to stay 
“Ves, I’m Abner Haynes. Who might you be?” 


“\le?” the boy smiled, and took 
the fire “Oh, ’'m Ned.” 
“Ned who?” 


little figure in its 


a step nearer 


\bner looked curiously at the 


shabby clothes. 


“Just Ned—from the ’sylum, you know, the 
orphan ‘sylum.” 

“Oh! Well, Ned, suppose you come in and 
shut the door. It ain’t jest what you’d call a 


” 


warm evenin’ out. 
“Ves, sir.” He laid his bundle carefully on a 
chair and came closer to the fire. 


“Sit down. It’s a good walk from the asylum 


a 
on a cold night 


“I—I « 


workin’ 


idn’t come from there to-night. I been 


li 
for Mr. Hooker 


He lives about a mile 


ip the road,” 





Abner’s eyes twinkled. 

“So, you been workin’ fer Jake Hooker, eh 
How’d ye like Jake?” 

“Not much, sir. 
didn’t get 


That’s why I ran away. I 


enough to eat and he’s awful rough. 


He ain’t good to his horses, either. I’m goin’ t 
find somebody else to work for.” 


“Starved ye, did he? 
[ reckon. So you run away?” 

\bner’s keen eyes took in every detail of the 
boy’s thin face, with its honest brown eyes, and 


the nervous trembling of the lips, and he re 


called the. last time he had seen Jake H I 
Jake had been remonstrating wit al TSE 
at the time \bner’s voice was a bit husky as 


he continued 
“And you’re lookin’ for another job 


“Ves, sir. I thought mebb« ight lke a 
smart boy around the place?” 

“Wal, mebbe I might, ef he wasn’t t mart.” 

“No, sir, I ain’t, and | s’ love horses an’ 


things that’s alive!” ; 
Abner chuckled 
“Wal, I sort of like ’em 


Mebbe you an’ me wouldn't get on so 


cows an’ 
1, 

eyes snone cage rly 

“Do ye?” he 


myself. 


said. 


bad together after all. Suppose we see ef there 
ain't some pie left in the pantry before we talk 
business 2” 

\nd this was how 


Haynes, who fi und out that he didn't Nave to 


be lonesome just because he was fif and had 
no wife and family of his own. The little waif 
became Ned Haynes to all the countryside, was 


sent to school in the winter when the = small 


country school was in session, and 


the farm with his friend and adopted father i1 
| i father in 


the summer time. 


:* was a year later that Nell Burroughs came 
to make a third in the h 


her, crying bitterly, away from the grave of her 


mother and took her home with him 


seemed to be no one else who wanted the c ild 


so he said: 


I’ve done well with one youngster: 


reckon I might as well try another.” So Nell 


purty 
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vent to live with Abner and Ned and _ before 
long forgot that she had ever been the forlorn 


littl rphan that nobody wanted. 
Time thes when | eople are happy. It seemed 
Haynes that Ned had grown into a 
tall, good-looking fellow and Nell into a pretty 
al before he could have believed it 
| I The old days when the children had 
laved stones or looked at pictures in the 
firelight, while Abner sat in his easy chair and 


their fun, as much of a child as 
f them, were gone; but he scarcely 
Perhaps he would not have realized 


as he did had not Jack Meredith come 


eredith came in harvest time. He rode 
; ‘ 


eback one day as the big hay wagon 


the barnyard, piled high with hay 
ected the rays of the setting sun—the 


hed Nell’s pretty hair and made it 


let she stood there, staring at the young 
had stopped to inquire his way. 
full of people, neighbors who were 
e threshers, and the good-looking young 

seba was eagerly scrutinized. 
) { 1] es famil knew who he 
| had been stopping at the hotel for a 
ve nd all the young fellows in town could 
exactly how many ties he had 
vyhat was the latest thing in shirts 
t ell he was the most splendid person 
seen and when Abner asked him to 
pper she ran upstairs and put on her 
nd prettiest gown as quickly as her 

( ne ld let he 

nderful « hing to}. Nell Never 
eyes shone so brightly, her cheeks glowed 
k Meredith thought her the 
he had ever seen He told her so 
e e ¢ id him good-night in 


t] ‘f the veranda. Nell laughed and 
turned pinker still 
{ ( kpect 11l¢ to believe that!” she 


test “There are lots of girls in the city 


laybe, but | haven't seen them,” replied Jack, 
int it. Jack always meant the things 
pretty girls—when he said them. It 
fault, he would have told you, if he 
n meaning them forever. He said 
f them to pretty Nell in that five 
nit n the veranda When he had gone 
returned to the house, she was very 
had little to say when the other girls 
er about her “city beau.” 


at Jack Meredith came often to the 


Haynes place He was taking his vacation in 


the out of doors, he told them; his doctor had 
advised it. 

“It's a pity he wouldn’t go on spending it out 
of doors, instead of loafing around our house,” 
growled Ned, when Nell volunteered this bit of 
information. Ned did not like Meredith. He 
had heard rumors about the young man from the 
city which neither he nor Abner relished. There 
was nothing definite; a bit of gossip here and 
there, a word, perhaps, a look; but to the two 
who loved Nell best it was enough to make her 
growing liking for Meredith most distressing. 
But who could ever turn a girl’s mind from her 
lover by remonstrances? Ned tried and only 
succeeded in drawing upon himself angry looks 
and short answers. Even Abner’s cautious “| 
wouldn’t have that durned chap hangin’ ’round 
ye so much, Nell, ef I was you,” brought forth 
only a petulant “I don’t see why you all want 
to plague me so!” 

“Better leave things be,” Abner told Ned when 
the younger man _ stormed. ‘Pickin’ on the 
chap’s only goin’ to make her like him better 
Women air that way mostly.” And when, after 
a day or two, Meredith stopped coming to the 
house, Ned began to think that perhaps Nell 
had taken his advice more seriously than he had 
be aK ved 

\s a matter of fact, Meredith had ceased his 
visits only because he had persuaded Nell to 
meet him after dark down by the old bridge. It 
had not been difficult for him to show her that 
the rumors which meant so much to Ned were 
only malicious gossip, and he had more than 
once hinted that they might have had their be 
ginning in her old playmate’s jealousy of a new 
comer. And Nell, in whose innocent heart ad 
miration was quickly ripening into love, agreed 
with him that they had better keep their meet- 
ings secret until they could convince Abner of 
the injustice he was doing Jack. 

Every night she would steal out, her heart beat 
ing so hard that it seemed to her as though 
\bner and Ned, sitting by the fireside, must 
surely hear it, and run breathlessly down the 
road, forgetting that she was deceiving the dear 
old man who loved her better than all the world; 
thinking only of the young man who swore that 
he would never cease to worship her. Jack meant 
that, too, when he said it. No woman had ever 
appealed to him in just the way that this tall, 
slim creature, with the ruddy hair and sparkling 
eyes, did. She had a mood for every moment, 
gay, pensive, loving, shy—a dozen women in one. 
and all of them adorable. 

In the meantime, the days were flying. Mere- 


dith was due in the city—the meetings must end. 
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But how? 
she was to see him go. 

“Listen, Nell,” he begged, as he held her close. 
“You like 
this. Why, you’re everything to me! 

Nell laughed softly. 
this splendid lover who couldn’t bear the thought 


He was as loath to give her up as 


must go with me. I can’t lose 


you 


” 


It was all so wonderful— 


of parting from her. 


“Tell me you'll come.” 


His face was close to 
tell me!’ 


’ 


hers. “My darling, 
“Of course | 
will. | 
n't let 
without me, 


could 
you go 
but we must 
tell father first. 
I can’t de- 


ceive him any 


longer. Please, 


Jack 


with his 


and 
hand 


in hers she led 


him into’ the 
house, where 
\bner sat 


alone in the 


firelight He 
knew what 
they wanted as 


soon as he Saw 


them the 
young man 
flushed and 
nervous; the 


girl clinging to 
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“Oh, yes, father, I do love him! 
be disagreeable—please 
and shook his head sadly. 


Abner looked at her 


“I’m sorry, honey,” he said, slow! he ain’t 
the man for you.” 

“But, father, I love him!’ 

“I reckon you do,” went on the old man. as he 
glanced at the handsome face of the lover. “But 
you're a good girl and you've got to have the 
best there is. Mebbe we can’t get it for you, 

m n’ Ned 
bn how 
' a goin 
t I no 
It-edged = imi 
| kin 

. 
Vell really 
Mr. Hayne | 
dot 1 | 
k quite 
\ you 
N1¢ nl’ Mi re- 
dith was hold- 
ing his temper 
with difficulty. 
Oh, yes, you 
do You kn \ 
ll rigl shes 
the one that 
don’t know, 
but, lucky I 


them — that'll 
him with all a 
the happiness | | here 
of life shining Id man, you'd 
out of her etter explain 
honest eyes. vourself!” The 
“So ye want temper had 
to marry my won ut and 
girl, eh 2?” he MM « r ¢ d1 h’s 
said, coldly. black eyes 
Try as he : flashed danger- 
; : HE PICTURED TO HER THE HOME WOULD MAKE FOR HER IN THI we 
would, \bner CITY AND HER HAPPINESS AS HIS WIFI OUSTY. Nell 
ouldn’t be cor- clung to him 
dial to Jack Meredith. Something in the fel- piteously awaiting the outcome of the quarrel 
low’s handsome face and big black eyes irri- “T don’t have .t 


tated him beyond measure. But for Nell’s sake 
he would try to be patient. 
“Yes, I do.” The tone was 


‘urt. He had no liking for this old duffer who 


younger man’s 
those to behave as though he and his family 
were just a little better than the rest of the 
world. Still, for the girl’s sake, he would con 
trol his temper. 


” 


“We love each other and 





explain myself to you. I'll 
after you're gone. 


Thar’s the door—we won’t keep you no longer.” 


talk to my daughter, here, 


There was an authority in the old man’s tone 


that left no room for doubt. This was his home 


and he meant to protect it against anyone he 
Meredith started to speak, but was 
silenced by the girl, who had drawn away from 


him, though her eyes never left his face. 


chose. 
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“Jack, please go,” 


to talk to him 


“I—I want 
But when Jack had gone 


she said, gently. 
’”” 
alone. 


and they were alone together she had nothing 
to say—but avoided his gentle efforts to talk 
and ran to her room. Poor old Abner felt as 
though he had struck her—and yet—what could 
he do? Give her, his Nell, to this good-looking 
tranger whose every look showed those who 
knew anything of human nature that he was not 
to be depended on? And yet, how to explain it 
to a girl who loved him and who wouldn’t see? 
H rugged face looked older and more lined 
than ever that night, as he and Ned sat together 


ONE DRINK FOLLOWED ANOTHER AND THE 
the little sitting room and talked over their 
t le 
\nd that same evening, down by the bridge, 
Meredith was persuading Nell to go with him 
without the old man’s consent.-. He pictured to 


er the home he would make for her in the city, 
| 


life they would lead together, her happiness 


as his wife; and Nell, her head on his shoulder, 
fascinated and yet afraid, promised to go. The 
next night she stole silently, out of the house 


and hurried to the place where he had told her 


for her with his car. She tried 
pleased Abner and Ned would be 


he would wait 
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when they found out how they had been mis- 
taken in Jack, how envious the other girls would 
be when the news came of the wedding, how 
happy she herself was to be as Jack’s wife; but 
her heart was heavy and she cried in the dark- 
ness. It not until whirled 
away in the big car, with Jack’s arm around her, 
his voice whispering to her, that she began to be 
the happy Nell that she had always been. 

What Abner and 


came and they knew that she had gone, only 


was she was being 


Ned felt when the morning 


those who have lost what they loved best can 


know. To Ned her flight was an awakening; 





COUNTRY BOY'S HEAD BEGAN TO SWIM 

the awakening to a knowledge that he had loved 
her, not as an adopted sister, but as the woman 
nearest and dearest. He that his 
Meredith instinctive; the 
consciousness of one who knows that an enemy 
injure very dear. If 
he had only known before! Ii he had 
told her! But, nonsense, what was there in him, 
a country boy without a name, to turn a wom- 
an’s thoughts 


knew now 


distrust of had been 


has come to something 


only 


from a man like Jack Meredith? 
Jetter forget her and turn his thoughts toward 
the broken old man who had loved her, too, and 


who was reproaching himself for his severity. 
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Every day Ned went to the mail box hoping place to find one girl in, but the Lord ain't 
to find some word from Nell, but every day he scared of a few houses and street cars. He 
came back empty-handed. She might have brought that child to me once and he’ll bring 


written them a line, just enough to tell them her again ef she needs me. Don't you git dis- 
that she was safe and happy. But, suppose— couraged and give up.” 

neither dared to face the thought. Night after 

night they sat in the glow of the firelight, the igen city looked very big to Ned when he 


old man reading his bible, the young one star 


eached it. Had he come on any other 
ing stolidly into the heart of the fire. One night errand he would have been tempted to turn back 
\bner broke the silence. in discouragement. The only clew he had to ; 

“Ned,” he said, “I can’t stand it. T’ve got to. upon was his memory of a chance word that 
know that she’s being cared fer. I’ve heerd Meredith had dropped. He had spoken of his 
dreadful things about women that ain’t able to club, a place which he evidently frequented a 








“MONEY! YOU DARE TO OFFER ME MONEY? WHY DON’T YOU SPEAK OUT AND TELL ME YOU'RE TIRED OF ME2” 


look after themselves in these cities. If that great deal, and it was not hard for Ned to get 
feller—”’ himself directed there. Morning, noon and night, 

“If he hasn’t treated her right, I'll kill him.” he loitered around the vicinity, not willing to 
Neds voice was quiet, but his eyes burned. go in because he knew that when he met Mere- 


“T ain’t thinkin’ about him, boy. I reckon we dith he would — have a scene with him 


- kin leave him to the Hand that made him. I’m and he preferred the street for it. Ned’s fingers 
thinkin’ about my girl [ want to know that were beginning to yearn for Jack Meredith’s 
she’s happy—and if she ain't, I want her back. neck in a way that would have surprised that 


D’you understand? He said he wanted to marry gentleman had he known it. For the first time 


her, but—” it occurred to him that Meredith might be out 
“When shall I start? To-morrow?” of town and the possibility struck him cold. 
“Yes, I reckon so. And don’t come back till However, one afternoon his patience was _ re- 


ye find her. Understand? A big city is a hard warded, and he saw Jack come out of the club. 
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himself again 
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ask what the trouble was, but contented himself 
with a few friendly remarks as to the danger 
f Ned’s recent performance and a quiet sug 
gestion that in the future he leave drinking and 
friendly strangers alone, and then went on his 
way, wondering what had brought this quiet, 
pleasant looking country lad into such a strange 


situation 


I N the meantime, poor Nell was far from being 
the happy woman that Jack had pictured her. 


\lone in the pretty apartment that he had fur 


nished for her, she spent more weary, painful 


hours than she had ever known before. She was 
not Meredith's wife; neither tears nor pleading 
had ever won the one thing for which she would 
gladly have exchanged all the charming clothes, 
all the lovely presents which he had given her 

. simple wedding ring. That alone was enough 
to change the bright, cheery girl into an anxious, 
fearful woman: but there was more Meredith 


as changing toward her. He was nervous and 


rritable spent more time iway Irom ( l 
with her, and seemed to have forgotten all the 


ving attentions that had won her. 

as waiting for him by the window the 
ening of his encounter with Ned, and waitin 

anxiously He had left her impatiently that 


1 1 


rning and all day she had carried a vague fear 


round with her, a fear that she dare not 
inalyz« It i with a sense of tre endous re 
lief that she heard his step and ran ect him 
No, [Um not. late [ always come at’ thi 
tine You know that perfectly: why do you 
Want to cry about it?” his voice was irritated 
id sharp 
“But, Jack, I’m not crying, ia 


He laughed disagreeably. 

“Look here, Nell, I beg your pardon,” h 
nervously, “I’m getting to be a brute, but the 

is that you and I are getting on one an 

ther’s nerves. Suppose we separate until wi 
get better natured, eh?” 
“Separate!” Nell caught her breath 
“Yes, we don't want to get to hating 
her, do we You see, | Wallt to © out t 
aven't the least idea when I'll get 

k; very likely I shall not come back at. all 
Of course, I'll see that you don’t want for any 
thine—.” He had been sorting out some bills 
and as he spoke he handed them to her. Nell 
stared at him in horror 

“Money! You dare to offer me money Why 
don’t you speak out like a man and tell me that 
ou're tired of me? Why—oh, my God, how 


” 


can you how ? 


“Have it any way you like.” Meredith tried 
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with his 
like to look 
He wished the 


to carry it off 
didn’t 


usual bravado, but he 


into the girl’s horrified eyes. 


whole thing were over. “I’m 
] 


going,’ he continued, “and I wish you'd be sensi- 
ble and take the money.” Then, as she didn’t 
answer, he flung out of the 
Nell stood for a moment where he had left 


Jack was 


leaving her—leaving her alone in that horrible 
city—the city 
in which not 
one soul knew 


or loved her! 
CO ildn’t 


She 


Oh, it 
he truce ! 
ad irritated 


him and_ he 


he would r 
back W hit 
with fear, she 
seized a cloak 


- S| 
after him. She 


overtook m 
1 ] , 
naltlway aown 
the stree and 


Wall 

ea Cc l 1 
Halt s ited, 
she 1) re it 
her heart to 
hit h nust 
10t go—he st 
4 ( yack 
he 

\lere th 
sto iW ng 
for her to fin- 
S Then the 
uglic oe K Sil¢ 
had ever seen 


face With a SHE WAS NOT THINKING OI 
few quicl 

words he ld her again what he had told her 
in the house lle was angry; angry with her 


himself; and with Meredith the 


easiest way to get out of trouble was to turn 
his back upon it. Hle took the erying woman 
yy the a flung her rudely out of his way and 


hurried down the street. 


Nell crouched where he had left 


was as though she had died. 


without 


Then, 


he r, 


a word. It 








JACK 
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white and trembling, she rose, went back to the 
house, closed it carefully and started out. There 


sooner one did 


was but one thing to do and the 


it the better. 


The way down to the water side was not long, 


and she knew it well. She had walked there 


many times with Jack, but now she went alon 

and with a heavy heart. She was not thinking 

of Jack now, but of Abner Haynes. What would 
he think if he 
could SCC het 
now Vine 
Ned Deat 
good old Ned! 
She went to the 
eda I the 
wharf ind 
stood there L 
moment. H ¢ 


ine her Sh 
must d it 
ql kly Or s] 
W 1ld nev 
ive the I 
1o¢ \s she 
Str there 1 
strange feeling 
( { Cl het 
Shi shut her 
eC \ | I t 


NOW, BUT OF ABNER HAYNES voice Was tren 
shudder, she turned away from the water ani 


ran down the long wharf 


W HI N Ned Haynes came I his Senst ind 
realized what he had done he was filled 
with shame and terror S] ame, because he h il 


1 


betrayed his trust; terror, that he might never 
Nell. He knew 


and 


have another chance of finding 


that he had been tricked and thrown asid 





WHEN THI 


THREE WERE ONCE MORE UNITED NO FATHER IN THE LAND COULD HAVE BEEN 





HAPPIER THAN 


ABNER HAYNES 


who could tell where Meredith had hidden her! 
\ll the rest of the afternoon and 


walked the 


late into the 
streets; he was exhausted 
vefore he realized that he had eaten nothing since 


Knowing no other place, he went back 


to the cafe to which Meredith had led him. 

He chose a quiet table near the fire and or- 
dered dinner. Suddenly he became conscious of 
a muffled bbing near him. A woman had 


entered and was sitting near the fire. Her head 


W: ywwed and Ned saw that she was crying. 
\ waiter saw it also, and, stepping up to her, 
began urging her to leave the restaurant. She 


was hungry, but he was ob- 
to her feet followed him 


Ned longed to go after her 


pr tested that she 
durate She got and 


down the room 
ask if he might help her, but his country 
uld not 


r two men who had been drinking spoke to 


shyness W let him. As she reached the 


her. She shrank away from them. One of them, 
with a laugh, seized her by the arm and drew 
her into a chair. The woman gave a little 
scream. It was all that Ned needed. He real- 


ized suddenly that he had been longing all day 
to hit somebody. 


There is streneth in a good right arm that 





has been raised im the country, as the drunken 
out. He and his 
slunk out of the cafe with very little resistance 
and 


rowdy soon found friend 


arm to the frightened 
woman, led her back to the fire. She sank into 
a chair, raised her face to his and Ned looked 
into the eyes of Nell Burroughs. 


Ned, offering the 


BNER HAYNES had spent many weary 
nights praying for the return of his chil 

He would sit in the glow of the firelight, 
read his Bible, and then, closing it sadly, sink 
knees and that other 
Father for the two he loved. Then, carefully, 
each night he would light the lamp and place it 
in the window. 


dren. 


on his beg the care of 


They must find a welcome, no 
matter at what hour they came. 

And so it was that when Ned led the weary, 
penitent girl gently up the path one dark night, 
the first thing that she was the faithful 
light in the window and the next, the old man’s 
face behind it. 


Saw 


And when, in the warm glow of 
the old fireside, the three were once more united, 
no father in the land could have been happier 
than Abner Haynes with his son and daughter 
under his roof once more, 


























INTERVIEWS WITH WEST” 
COAST PLAYERS. 


BY RICHARD WILLIS. 











HELEN CASE—The Girl from Chicago 


NCE upon a time a competition was held 
QO by a Chicago newspaper to decide who was 
the belle of the West Side. 
keen, but 


The competi- 
one little lady 
ahead all the time and she finished up a winner 


tion was there was 


Case and 


in easy style. Her name was Helen 


when she went on the stage some 
tacked 
She 


Helen 


Case ever since and it fits 


critic just naturally 
“Dainty” onto her name. 
has been “Dainty” 
her finely. 


Helen was born near 


Chicago and claims 
the windy city as 
her home. She 


even likes it and is 
wont to wage 
wordy warfare in 
its defense. She 
was educated and 
went on the stage 
there and has no 
tale of parental ob 


jections; whic! 


1 is 
very remiss, from 
the publicity point 
of view. She never 


had any jewels stolen 
either, but she has won 
that competition and 
coulc win others if she 
entered for them, for she 
is a delightful little woman 
with a host of friends, real 
friends, not acquaintances, although 
the latter number into the thousands. 

Now, Helen did not make a hit at her first ap- 
pearance (a most She went 
into the chorus of King Dodo and can therefore 
say she has appeared with Raymond Hitchcock. 
After 


shows, she 


unusual person). 


several other engagements in musical 


retired to study voice culture and 
never let a moment go by that she did not prac- 
tice her dancing steps. that she 
was soon an established favorite with her very 


She 


The result is 


dainty dancing and her charming singing. 













traveled out of musical 
comedies as lead or soubrette and captivated her 
audiences. The name of Dainty Helen became 
a household word in many of the middle states. 

After a tour with Marie Cahill and then with 
Elsie Janis, she went into vaudeville with a musi- 
called 


Chicago with various 


cal_playlet “Holly and the 


Boys.” She was the only girl in 
the company and she sang and 
danced her way into popu- 


lar favor all over the 
country. Now and then 


Helen will 


putting 


talk of 
that act on 
again, and has had 
several tempting 
offers to do so. A 
stock 
followed and then 


period in 
came the lure of 
the pictures and 

the longing for a 
fixed home. 

She spent eighteen 
months with Vita- 
graph and then 
made a big success 
with the original 

Bison company, after 
which she joined the 
Universal company and 

acted under the direction 
of Frank Montgomery 
The 


windy city called her and she 


also of the Bison brand. 


took a long rest, visiting her folks. 
Being tempted by nice offers, she would 
back to Los 
again joined the Bison. 


not tarry, but came Angeles and 
Just as things were go- 
ing along nicely, she was taken very ill and spent 
a long time a captive in her home. She is better 
now and will soon be back at work again; and 
everyone will be glad, for she is a delightful act- 
ress and charming lady. 

Chicago’s reputation for beautiful women is 
representation in the 


amply sustained by its 


“movies.” —Helen Case. 

















































character of 
Gold 
Mr. 


Universal 


VERY good insight into the 
ly is Ford, director of the 


Seal brand, 


new 


was given recently, when 


Ford established a club room at the 


ran for members of his company, where they 
ld rest and read or write at such times that 
é re waiting to go on in their scenes. It 
: m about one hundred dollats, but it gave 


yf gratification, and it is ple 


asant to 


is company as they talk of him. Again, 
ure in which lord gave 
S ersonation of Lincoln 
tiie Teel ii¢ Wal I as 
I n s to have his 
letat nd costumes au 
n 3 he vave CV- 
eral vali le prize O 
tne I I 11S 
id those 
, ’ S 
! ( I n 
t I him for 
the ike Ips 
mes in 
enes. The 
result ed th 
neal but inder 
| he lesire to 
oe cree { hing 
t r the eek 
ng n ‘ S¢ 
t ng for 
the n women 
! rking s 
lovallyv f him It is 
ma nder that he 


Francis Ford was born in 


Portland, Me. Ask them what 

they think of his pictures there 

they never miss one. He was, moreover, edu- 

cated in Portland and got the taste for wearing 
de burners there, too, probably; in any case he 


vent them Iran 1S Was of a restless and inde- 


pendent disposition and wandered to that Mecca 


for restless souls—New York—where he did a 
number of things to make a living, some of which 
he la s about and some he does not. Among 


an occasional bed on a park bench 


After 


illinge for actors to go 


the latter was 
a while he saw an ad 
\melia 


1 
Was Cll 


in the ¢ irlier days. 
with Bingham. 


Ford 
could 


sen with 
others, clothes.” 


1e show broke up he seized the oppor- 


Out of fifty who applied, 


four because he “wear 


When tl 
64 


FRANCIS FORD—A Director with a Heart 


“The 


Then a long period 


1 -- 7 
tunity to road show playing Final 


join a 
Settlement” and other plays. 
of stock in various towns and a vaudeville sketch 
entitled “The Fall of ’64.” 


Tiring of this, he got the idea into his head 


that he would like to act in moving pictures, and 


did not give the studios any rest until he obtained 


work with the Centaur Company. He was one of 


the first members of the Nestor Company and 


was associated with Milton H. 
that 


Fahrney, who but 


recently left brand; Augusta 












Phillips, who now writes most of 
and Al 
still 


Mr. Fahrney’s stories, 


E. Christie, who 


Nestor 
He then 


pro- 
duces pictures 
joined the Edi 
and 


son forces was 


with them for some 


time, leaving for a 
long engagement 
with Melic 5. as at- 
tor and assistant di- 
rector. Finally he 
got his first taste of 


He liked 


it and soon showed 


directing 


it was his forte, as 
well as acting 
Later, he went to 
the original Bison 
where he 


lea d 5, 


directed 


Company 
played and 
then two 
and three reel features 
for a vear 
firm 


It was with 


that he 


for big battle 


this 


showed his genius 
scenes and for 
the portrayal of warfare, and he 
turned out some remarkable photo 
plays. with 


Francis Ford joined the Universal 


unlimited powers to put on big pictures and he 
reveled in his work until the public demanded a 


cl They 
what tired of war pictures and so this fertile di- 


i1ange for a time. were getting some 


rector turned his attention to absorbing and 
stirring two and three reel pictures, written by 
Grace Cunard or himself, and is to-day turning 
out some novel and exciting plays. He acts in 
them, too, and his acting is full of suppressed 
thought. skillful 


combined with his technique 


power and Through his and 


sympathetic acting, 
as a director, Francis Ford is establishing a na- 


tional reputation. 
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A joke Holdup Lands a Society Man Behind the Bars, But a 
Clever Girl Solves the Complications Which Follow 


By A. E. Bishop 


Illustrations from 





erg 

‘What hurry friend,” replied the 
young: il here is pl v of time, now—” 
“Say, 3 t—” 

“Now tn’t uss language before 
ladies!” resp ed the young man, courteously 

I'll use what please before my daughter,” 
was the et s the othe drove iway 1 his 
ir, tippi1 s hat gallant] 

“Why, wl 1 nice young in,” said the girl 
t her father 

“What in the devil’s wrong with you, Ethel? 
You'll be sid g \ criminals next.” 

The old man had to get out and crank his 

é ind | e | Id get started the 

eallant Ing returned 

P l ¢ he i l, b | \ shed t come 
back an logize 

| dor val nN) \ apologies!” returned 
thie her hotl 

NX al r} ¢ d Cs 

Where t gallant Q n apologized 


, 
S ( | | SI I tin latet to 
take a walk the racing mountain air and 


The , 1d ilk together, drive together. fis 
together—and, in fact, they were always together 


Ethe 
But he 
Ethel 


was 


little would never allow 
uld help it 
help it; for 


sometimes 


when his mind 





the Imp Film 


sorbed in other matters—then he \ ld have 
t t her an st Nn ab t But tl dn’t 
bother Ethel in the | ist she new he father 
ette¢ than anvone els« knew i i iT} iS 
worse than his _ bite And S s, Etl 
the best of disposition She ne I] 
willed to anyone She was always happy and 
ga Ithough oftentimes e, t rely | at 
her, would take her as a more demure and qui 
girl Ethel oreovet vas V ome 
and it times eve quettisl es iall when 
he fathe was O vy her side 

[1] bet there're | irs Ove { ¢ 5! 
er father said, pointing to a long s in strip 
some miles distant. But Ethel was terested 
in the w rds nor in th beat He eves nd 
her mind were in another directiot for straight 
toward them a handsome young man was ap 
roaching. He was the young man of the auto 

cident and Ethel’s heart nce with \ 

ll tell y col ed he he like 
to meet a bear face t face right S that | 
could try Vy pistol ». him V1 vhe l wa 
younge | sed ill th Wit i nite ind - 

Gr-r-r-r-00 oo!" 

Help! Help! Mr. Doolittl—Mr. Doo 
little, the daring—as he t his heels and ran 
several rods « vn the 1 i whi] I thel la 1¢h 
ing heartily, turned to greet her friend } —., 
well, she |] d red his n ¢ ¢ ther: 
was plenty of time for that \nd this was only 
their second meeting 

“Why, good-morning, M1 she said to 
him 

Oh, just call e Joh replied the other. 


much easier, don’t you think ?’ 
“Y-ves, I guess it is,’ returned Ethel “Oh, 
here ( father back again \ ett l 
Mr. - | nea Jol ” she idde dem \ 
() | 1 LK ¢ ¢ mvys¢ | VON 
ithel.’ 
Father was soo n the scene, boiling with 
anger, perspiration, fright, humility and a few 


other things 


“You ol!” he 


young f 
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you startle my daughter like that? Ethel, you 
come with me!” 

\lthough John Marmaduke’s visit had been 
cut rather short, he felt happy and satisfied that 
he would see the girl again soon. Of course, 
her father objected to her seeing any young man, 
let alone John Marmaduke. But that made John 
all the more desirous of seeing her, preferably 
without her father’s knowledge, but with it if 
need be, for he would enjoy seeing the old man 
irritated occasionally. 


It was not long until Mr. Doolittle again had 
the pl re of 
runt! nto 
this I a 
quaintance, his 
hate | enemy. 
Tl callant 
young Marma- 
duke tl time 
W holding 
fa t his 
daughter's arm 
| t were 
ereatl terest 
ed me ob 
| but appa- 


more ) in 
eacl er. The 
old) man ruf 
fled and 
flew n John 
| hit 1dd ng 
Ethel a_ pleas 
int di¢ u 
wall calmly 
aWay 
When Mr. 
\ raduke 
again returned 
it Wi his 
| cage; for 
he had decided ENTLY EVEN MORE 
to move to the 
hotel, for that would be so much handier: 


then he would always be near Ethel. And Ethel 
was indeed delighted when she learned that John 
had come there to stay. Although she had 
little opportunity of being with him alone, she 
was happy in having him so near her. 


T was a rainy morning and all the men were 

gathered around the fire in the smoking room, 
telling stories. When Doolittle’s turn came he 
braced himself and told boastingly of his experi- 
ences during the war. 








THE TWO WERE GREATLY INTERESTED IN SOME OBJECT; BUT APPAR- © had 
SO IN EACH OTHER sheriff’ hac 


“We had marched forty miles over night,” he 
began, “and were slipping up a hill expecting to 
gain an advantageous position upon the enemy, 
when suddenly the enemy appeared on top of the 
hill and started firing down upon us. Many fell, 
mortally wounded; many of the others took to 
flight; but I stood my ground and kept firing 
the cannon, killing a score each time, while the 
bullets whizzed by my ears. Some closed in 
behind me from the rear, but I fought them 
single-handed until I had slain them all. Then, 
looking up the hill I saw the others fleeing for 
their lives. Just 
then—” 

“Hold on 
there, old 
man,” inter- 
rupted John 
Marmaduke 
“Tt is not what 
you were, but 
what you are, 
that counts.”’ 

At that mo- 
ment the meet 
ing was inter- 
rupted by some 
of the ladies, 
who announced 
that it had 
stopped raining 
and = suggested 
that they go 
for a drive 

W hen the 
party returned 
from their 
drive they were 
all excited. 
They had been 
held up = and 
robbed by a 
bandit. The 


been called and 

Mr. Doolittle was giving a description of him. 

“He was a powerful, vicious man,” Doolittle 
began. “He was fully seven feet tall and had 
on an auto duster. If I’d had my shooting irons 
with me there would have been little left of 
him.” 

“Well, you’d be just the man to help me hunt 
for him,” said the sheriff. 

Doolittle turned a little pale and tremblingly 
announced that he was entirely too busy. 

Shortly afterward the guests were again pre- 
paring to go for a drive. John Marmaduke ad- 








in 
hi 
st 
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vised Mr. Doolittle to take care of the 


ladies. 


good 
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little and how happy they would be when he 


would calmly return their valuables. But if he 


“Never mind, young man,” said Doolittle boast- should fail? If anyone should get the drop on 
ingly, “I’ll protect them with these.” And he him, or if he should be recognized Would 
held up two powerful pistols. The party then Ethel believe in him? But that all seemed so 
started for the drive. improbable. Everything would go smoothly as 

But John had other plans of his own. In his he had planned and Ethel would admire him. 
college days he had always been more or less That was the height of his ambition, to be ap- 
of a practical joker; and now he found an_ proved by her. Just then the coach wheeled in 
opportunity to have a little sport and at the same sight; and John quickly crouched behind the 
time test the rock, ready 
bravery of old a for action. 
Doolittle. So “I'd just like 
John procured to run ifito 
a mask, placed some holdup 
his gun in his men with these 
pocket and here weapons!” 
started out up- Mr. Doolittl 
on the highway was heard to 
ti meet the remark to his 
coach on its re- fellow  passen 
turn from the gers as t] 
drive. coach neared 

The moun the large rock 
tain air was in- "Why I’d 
vigorating and just—” 
the sun, peering Hold up 
abovethe moun your hands!” 
tain tops, illum another — voice 
inated al! with rang out gruf- 
its brilliancy fly Up went 
and cheer. A Doolittle’s 
lark drifted by hands, guns 
with a slight and all. 
breeze, leaving John Marma- 
its sweet song duke had them 
trailing behind, all covered. He 
and from be- bad Doolittle 
hind a rock on get out And 
the roadside a poor Doolitth 
partridge thun did get out. 
dered o ff trembling and 
through the without any 
valley like a further parley- 
cannon ball ing. 

Behind this “HE WAS A POWERFUL, VICIOUS MAN, ABOUT SEVEN FEET TALL” “Now you 
rock was the get busy and 
spot that John chose for his daring ex- get the goods from these people!” John com 
periment. But what kind of a bandit would manded Doolittle. Doolittle got them. 
he make, anyhow? He had never before “Now put ’em in here—be quick about it! 
attempted anything quite so violent; but That's it—now get in and ‘beat it’—all of you!” 


surely he was equal to it. What he cared most 


for was to actually get the better of Doolittle 


and show him 


up. Of course, John would not 
load his pistol—and then there would be no 
possible danger. Oh, what a good joke it would 
be! How they would all have the laugh on Doo- 





John continued tying up the bag. Mr. Doolittle 
reputation was all up with 


him and he fumbled for his pistols. 


now realized that his 


“Hold up your hands or I’ll bore a hole clean 
through you!” shouted the “bandit,” as he turned 
and poked the muzzle of his gun into Doolittle’s 
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The latter obeyed, got in the coach, 


sn’ 


ered by the fake bandit, they drove 


t that a cinch,” John muttered, 
himself as he removed his mask. 

indeed too soon in the removing 

the members of the coach party 

ut of sight, and, by the aid of 


the “bandit” was easily recognized. 
is the worst of it \nother had 
g the entire performance frém a 
ealment nearby and John was in- 


PHOTOPLAY. 
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uation; but what could he do? Would he make 
his escape? No, he could not be a coward. Nor 
could he have the weight upon his mind that he 
was hunted. Then the thought occurred to him 
that he would hurry home to the hotel and make 
an open confession of everything—then maybe 
the real criminal could be found. Moreover, he 
could make good the loss and leave, thus escap- 
ing embarrassment. But then there was Ethel: 
If only she would 
[ f only 
she would trust him, he would fear nothing. 


how could he leave her? 


trust him. Would she believe in him? 





D, YOUNG MAN,” SAID DOOLITTLE, BOASTINGLY, “I'LL PROTECT THE LADIES WITH THESE” 
hen a stranger, dressed very much Then he wondered if she ever gave him a 
intercepted him with a couple of thought: if she cared just a little for him. 

John was so absorbed in his thoughts that he 
e across with the swag, pard,” the walked right into the arms of an officer of the 
and soon relieved him of all law. 
turned along the highway the beau- “You’re under arrest!” pronounced the officer. 


eant little to him. 


What he had 


ke had turned into a crime. He 


lain nothing No one would. believe 


would be looked upon as a criminal 


wn as a criminal and convicted as a 


Surely this was a mighty serious sit- 


“You bet you’re under arrest, my gay young 
friend,” ejaculated Mr. Doolittle, arriving upon 
the scene. “So you’re the fellow that’s been 
doing all this holdup work here lately. Well, 
[ suspected you from the first—and it’s lucky I 
went along with the coach party, else you 
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wouldn't have been caught yet. 


Say, I'll bet 
there’s a good reward offered for your capture 
and | am going to get it. 


“Why, John!” a sweet feminine voice inter- 
rupted. 

“How dare you address a criminal, Ethel. Go 
to your room at once,” yelled her father. But 


as Ethel turned sadly away John thought he saw 
a tear in her eye and it made him happier. There 


was no use 
whatever to 
protest now or 


try to claim his 
innocence, for 
the 
was all against 


evidence 


him, so he sub- 
mitted sadly to 
his fate and 
was locked up 
in the jail. 
Ethel Doolit- 
tle was just the 
kind of girl to 
admire such a 
deed John 
had just com- 
mitted 


as 


and 
“ink it heroic. 
Of course, she 
would not dare 
with 
bandits, 
she could 
help 


garding 


associate 
real 
but 
not re- 
them 
as heroes. They 
were so differ- 
the 
was 
used to, so dif- 


ent from 


men she 
ferent from her 
father. But she 
felt that John 
Marmaduke 
real 
bandit. He 
might have 


was not a 


“HOLD UP 


heen a joker bandit, for that was his nature. 
(And, if so, well, so much the better. 
It pained Ethel to think of him behind those 


all that time. 


Here was 


. . + 
horrid bars She must do some- 


thing herself. a chance for her to be 
a heroine and save the man she lovec. Yes, she 
knew she loved him; but she wold never dare 


act toward him in that manner. 


Kirst, she must 
Her next move would 


find out how matters stood. 
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YOUR HANDS OR I'LL BORE A HOLE CLEAN 


( 9 





be to go and see John and learn the truth from 


him. 
So Ethel went—and learned the truth. How 
happy he was to have her believe in him and 


show such interest. And she was just as happy 
at finding the truth was the most hoped for of 


her suspicions. 


“Oh! I’m so glad,” she said. “You see, I al- 
ways kind of liked bandits—they are such brave 
men such 

a 
. rs od e433 Ta Well, — per- 
, ay haps, I could be 
“ADs é 
EEN a real bandit 
for you, Ethel.” 
“Oh, no, that 
would never 
do. | didn't 
mean that. If 


you were a real 
bandit, why | 
couldn’t even 
recognize you. 


But, oh, I’m so 


happy you're 
not.” 

“Well, | wish 
your father and 
a few others 
felt that way 
about it. You 


know, I've been 
in places I’ve 
liked a lot bet- 


ter than this 
[ guess your 
father’s kind 


of got it in for 








me, anyhow.” 
“Ves, h « 
has,” Ethel re- 
p lied al 
seems to have 
it in for most 
everyl ody He 
thinks he is 
THROUGH you” the only one 
who ever does 
anything really great and simply can’t stand for 


lly, I was 
| had held 


us up with the excuses he tried to make for not 


anybody to get the better of him. Re¢ 


never so amused in my life as after yor 


using his guns.” 


“I wish I might amuse you—always,” John said 
more seriously. 
“Always amuse me?” replied the girl, surprised. 
” 


“IT don’t believe I quite understand 
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“Don't you, Ethel?” he asked, taking her hand. 


‘Well, really I must be going. I think I’ve 
verstayed my time now. Don’t worry, for there 
is surely some way out. I'll come back to see 
you again if you want me to.” 
thing could make me happier,” he replied. 
“Now lll have something to look forward to. 
You won't be long coming, will you, Ethel?” 
“Tust as soon as I dare,” and she left. She 


ided upon a course of action 


filled: for the 
Marmaduke 


room Was 


teresting case of John had 


al 
Va 
to etire 
der it \ 
John 
lI 
him I 
“s 1; 
| 
3 
the 
ested i 
1] 
to him 
time oft 
Her 1 
il 
It clear 
S 
if r Just “BETTER COME ACROSS WITH THE 
thet 1 range 
n ed leisurely into the room, went right 
t el, spoke very confidentially to her; 
hen walked leisurely out again. But from that 
it John noticed a relief in her countenance. 
\ nother lover? John felt more des- 
pondent than ever and his heart hung heavily in 
his bosom. That Ethel could have deserted him 
now was a harsh blow. Just then he felt some 


one tap his shoulder and turned to see Ethel, her 
tried to 
whisper something to him, but her father rushed 


eves gleaming with eagerness. She 


up and pulled her away before she was able to 


give John her message. John could not under- 
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stand. seemed a 


around. 


Everything 
whirl 


mystery—things 
seemed to Then the 


turned. 


jury re- 
The judge ordered silence and the fore- 
man of the jury gave the verdict: 
“We find the 
Bang! Bang !—Crash !—The 


” 


de fendant—— 
window was 
broken in and a man jumped into the room. 
your hands! All of 
All obeyed but Doolittle, 
out the back way and disappeared. 
The 
familiar to John. 


“Throw up you!” he 


shouted. who slipped 


stranger was masked, but seemed quite 
He produced a bag, laid it 
upon the judge’s desk and began: 
“This man is 
m innocent. It 
was | 
robbed 
You'll 
your 
that 


me if you can!” 


who 
you. 
find all 
stuff in 


ba g—get 


So saying, he 
disa ppeared— 
but all 


astonished 


were so 
that 
no attempt was 
made to cap 


ture him, 


Ethel rushc 
to John and 
then told him 


how she had 
appealed to the 
real bandit by 
leaving a note 
for him at the 
the 


holdup, ex 


scene of 


plaining the 
peril her friend 
was in and how 


he ali me ct yuld 


PARD,” THE STRANGER SAID help them 
“Ethel,” he 


le swayed into his arms. 


said, longingly; and s] 


The court was astonished, Some were shocked, 
but most understood, especially the judge, who 
now prepared to perform another ceremony. 

When Doolittle returned to the room, wonder- 
ing how matters was horrified 
hearing the clear voice of the judge: 

“Ethel John, I 
band and wife!” 

Doolittle frantically for his daughter, 
but was ordered back by the judge. 

“Sit down and keep quiet, Mr. Doolittle, or 
I’ll have you locked up for contempt of court!” 


stood, he upon 


and now pronounce you hus- 


rushed 
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nd r 

1y raised to the 

position of director 
recognized in 

field 

That 


years 


tor, 
was 
the dramatic 
at twenty. 

was three 
ago. Due partially 
to the fact, per- 
haps, that he is the 
Hal Reid, 


son of 





well-known  play- 
wright and film man, 
many have thought it 


Wal 


one 


proper to class 


lace as a_ genius, 
who has had fortune car- 
rit d to 


him on ai silver 


platter. Though he is, in 
one sense of the word a genius, 

those who are intimately acquainted 
with the young director attribute his remarkable 
something substantial than the 


rise to more 


“genius,” as it is popularly understood. His at- 
a this direction corresponds more closely 


defi- 


His body is a dy- 


. tribute 


to Edison’s interpretation. He has had a 


nite aim; he has stuck to it. 
namo of energy. Add to this, a mind well capa- 
ble of directing that energy aright, and one has 
the solution of this young man’s singular ad- 


vancement. 





. Versatile Young Man 
Royal H. Shaw 


In the latter part of 1911 Mr. Reid was alter- 
nating between playing leads in the Imp pictures 
While 


his experience prior to this time had not been 


and assisting Otis Turner at directing. 


extensive, it had, on the other hand, been thor 
Always an observant person and a student 
in the 


ough. 


literal sense, he absorbed the 


various methods, rules, tricks and 
ideals of the 


picture game. 


Particularly did he absorb 


the ideals and ambitions 
retained by the scattered 
few, and when there 
was not a sufficiency 
of them, he = sup- 
plied them himself. 


Blessed with initia 


tive, he continually 
sought the unreal 
ized. It was largely 


this attribute which 
attracted the 
tion of 


atten 
Director 
Turner and secured 
for Mr. 


place with the 


Reid a 
Imp 
Company. 

After 
from 


eraduating 
college in 
1909, this ambitious 
\merican 
Cody, 
tast 
life 
during what he termed 
“his vacation.” His 
New York 


was in the latter part of 


young 
started 
Wyo., 


ing the 


for 
bent on 


cowboy 


return to 


December of the same year. 
His 
stage was in a vaudeville sketch, 
“The Girl and the 
Wallace 


talents of his parents, and it was, no doubt, the 


first appearance on the 


Ranger,” from 
1 


the pen of his father. inherited the 


influence surrounding his early youth that set 
him developing those latent powers. 

After a successful tour in vaudeville he hired 
out with the Selig Company as general utility 


man, and remained with them until November, 
1910. Returning to New York again, he became 
assistant editor of Motor and continued in this 


capacity until May, 1910, after which he went 
71 
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with the Vitagraph Company. In April, he went 





with the Reliance Company as assistant director 





























nd remained until July, when he went with the 
Imp Company as an assistant director. Here he 
received his opportunity to play leads, jumping 
rapidly into popularity. 

When Mr. Turner left for California in August 
of that year, Reid accompanied him in the same 


capacity, to make Bison pictures. In 1912 (No- 


vember) Reid joined the American Flying A 
Company as director and leading man, only to 
return, shortly after, to the Universal, under 
the direction of Allan Dwan. He is a writer of 


marked ability, having written, besides many spe 
ial newspaper articles and short stories, numer- 
us photoplays. At this writing James Neill is 
producing one of his plays, “Her Trust.” Intl 


future Reid will produce his own scripts. 


Two of the most recent successes in wl 
Mr. Reid appeared as leading man are “The \ 
f Money” and “The Harvest of Flame.” 
work in both, while always intelligent a1 
trained, was strongly dramatic, disclo 


potent personality and a robust physique 


“Wally,” as he is known to his host of 
is born in St. Louis, April 15, 1890. 
education was received in the public 
St. Louis, Minneapolis and New York. 
through high school and graduated fron\ g 
JOY 


Recently he married Miss Dorothy Davenport, 





AS THEY APPEAREt 
“PIRES OF FATE” 


his leading lady. They are appearing together 


in Rex films. 


















wr HAT film producer got reduced rates on 
the railroad for his band of Indians when 
ie sent them home.” 

‘How did he do it?” 


“Bought them scalpers’ tickets.” 


Oy low \GER, in moving-picture box office 


reading from newspaper)—“There is a 
vel ever counterfeit thousand-dollar bill in cir- 
‘ulation.” 

Ticket Seller—‘Well, don’t look at me in that 
manner, Mr. Manager. I haven't given out good 


change for any of ’em!” 


| laa \CTOR (to friend)—“Well, what did 
you think of my Hamlet?” 
Friend (who has just seen the reel)—“If I 
had been the old man’s ghost I would have 
spanked you!” 


Film Flickers 


By Albert Harvey New 


at Sersieyl girl in the picture show window may 
be poor and humble, but she has a gen- 

erous heart.” 
“Why do you think so? 
“T gave her a dollar bill to change, and she 


gave me back a dollar and eighty cents.” 


L \DY (to tramp)—‘“I’ve nothing for you; 
get out!” 

Tramp—‘“All right, lady, but you'll be sorry 
for this. There’s a film machine takin’ a picter 
back of them bushes an’ your action will be seen 
in thirty thousand theaters inside of a week.” 


Ra. R. E. FORM—“I am going to read a 
paper to-night before my club advocating 
the divided skirt.” 
Mr. R. E. Form—“It would be much more 
sensible if you started a propaganda for the 
divided hat at moving-picture theaters.” 





























“A GIRL AND HER MONEY” 


The Son of a Wealthy Man Marries a Servant and Happiness 
Comes Through a Moving Picture Studio 


By Arthur Winfield 


Illustrations from the Victor Film 


Flor- 


the folks back home, when, 


called her Flo and Florrie and 


HEY 
T ence and Flora 
with childish clatter, the capricious young 
woman raced through the house as carefree and 
as happy as the kiddies next door. She was al 
ways happy. As a baby, she smiled when the 


neighbors cuddled her in their arms, and as she 


grew into girlhood and then blossomed into 
womanhood, the smiles and cheer and laughter 
were with her; everybody loved Flo—the child, 
the girl, the woman. \t home, abroad, every- 


where she radiated optimism in her wonderful, 


laughing features; a hearty handclasp for this 


one, a twinkle in her eyes for that, a mimicking 


laugh for the 
for all. Those 


other and always that smile and 


gaiety with whom she came in 


contact jad to love her 


How well her remembered the time 


Flo climbed 
back of the 


parents 
into the old apple tree on the hili 


house, climbed away out on the 


weakest limb, then swung up and down, to and 


fro, as she sang a little ditty, while her parents, 


neignbors and a part of the fire department 


coaxed and begged her to jump into the net be- 
low. But she didn’t jump; she sat high above 
them and laughed as she dared someone to come 


And 


one began to climb, she pelted them with apples 


up for her. no one dared, for as fast as 


amid laughter and tears, all 
Then Flo 


crash, 


until, gave up in 


despair crept nearer the end of the 
she came—missing the 
» her old fat Uncle Bill with 
rolled off his 


and 


limb—and, down 
bumping int 
that 


onto the 


net, but 


such force she him, 


back 


scampered away, as the crowd stood in amaze- 


upset 


soft green grass, got up 
ment, with, “Well, that’s Flo for you.” 


And so she child 


happy, capricious, always looking for 


lived, as a and a woman, 
adventure, 
always expecting it—most always finding it. As 


Uncle Bill’s 


knot whenever the chance presented itself; as a 


a child she tied shoe strings into a 


from school to take a ride 


1 
| 


girl she slipped away 


Jim” out on the big lake. Then, 


with “Mariner 


as a young woman, she became engaged to a 


young college man one day and the next sent him 
bachelor—which 


had married an old 


word she 








goes to show the temperament of the child, the 


girl, the woman—always the same—mischief, ad 
But she 


cared little for what was or 


venture, romance. looked not ahead, 


what was to be, and 
latest adventure, into 


which fate was injected, she never took anything 


as she was led into her 


seriously. But, this time, she jad to, for 


com 
plications came to make her accept other 
conditions. But, with that optimism that had 
marked her life from babyhood, almost, to 
the present, she took things philosophically, even 
though, with that same twinkle in her eye, she 


had to admit, “fate will catch me yet, 
And fate did 


F LO KINGSLEY, 


mand, 


I expect.” 


with wealth at her com- 


her parents dead, with no relatives 
save a distant cousin, John Greeley and his wife, 
who had an adopted son, Harry Stoddard, tired 
of New York life and 
maid, Marie LeMoyne. 
Miss Flo 


Italy, the slums in London and then off to Carls- 


went abroad with her 


Still 
galleries in 


full of adventure, 


visited art Paris, ruins in 


bad she went, with a toss of her head—‘nothing 


worth while yet.” But something “worth while,” 
something to satisfy her hungering appetite for 
adventure and complication, was to come soon 


Miss LeMoyne was not the maid for Miss Flo’s 


next adventure—she was the wealthy young New 
York woman and Miss Flo was the maid. Just 
another spirit of unrest and desire had taken 


possession of the capricious woman. Lost from 


Miss Flo saw the 


have were she to “play 


her relatives, unending fun 


she would maid” for 
awhile, “just to see how it goes.” But, within a 
few weeks after the exchange, the real maid was 
died. Here 

, 


But, equal to the 


taken desperately ill and was a 


complication not looked for 


occasion, Miss Flo determined to carry out the 
deception, so the following cable reached New 
York a little later: 

Henry Adams, Attorney at Law, 


New York City, N. Y., U. S. A.: 
Miss Flo this 


Please 


Kingsley died here morning. 


advise nearest relatives 
Jason Kumerfeldt, M.D 
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‘6 HE only thing to do, it seems to me,” said 

Mrs. Greeley, Miss Flo’s cousin, after 
getting word of the young woman’s death in 
Germany, in talking over the matter with her 
husband and Harry Stoddard, the adopted son, 
“is to employ an attorney at once and arrange to 
get the benefit of Miss Kingsley’s fortune ] 
know we never mingled with her much and she 
didn’t care much for me, yet we may as well 
have her money, now that she’s gone.” 


\nd the sooner we do it the better,” spoke up 


Mr. Greeley, while Harry sat and_ listened, 
thoughtfully. “With the money and Harry’s 


of clothes. 





self, as well as still being able to pick out a suit 
” But Harry wasn’t prepared to back 
up his argument with the Greeleys, because he 
had not found the girl for whom he would fight, 
if it became necessary. But he was looking for 
her. “And when I find the right one, all the 
Greeleys and McGraws in the United States can't 
keep me from marrying her—if she'll consent, 
and by thunder I’m goin’ to keep on looking for 
her, too,” he declared 

Miss McGraw really was in love with Harry 
Stoddard, too. She wasn’t looking for adventure; 


she had refused several offers of marriage from 








“HAVE YOU CREDENTIALS 2” INOQUIRED MRS. GREELEY OF THE NEW MAID 


hance to marry Miss McGraw, I can see no rea 
son why we shouldn’t move up a peg or two in 
society.” And the wife nodded in affirmative 


Harry Stoddard wasn’t satisfied with the 
choice; he wasn’t looking for a girl of that type, 
besides he wasn’t ready to marry just yet. “Any- 
iow,” he murmured to himself, “I ought to pick 
my own wife, I’ve got to live with her. Mother 


used to let me buy my own clothes, because she 
said I had to wear them and what satisfied me 


would have to satisfy her, so I can’t see why 


someone else should pick out the woman to be 


my wife, when I am capable of doing that my- 


wealthier New York and Newport men than 
Harry Stoddard would ever be, but somehow she 
wanted Harry Maybe it was. because the 
Greeleys insisted so much upon it, she wasn’t 
sure, quite; but she felt she loved young Stod- 
dard enough to marry him. In appearance, dis- 
position, refinement and language, Miss McGraw 
was all that could be desired; she would 
make a fine wife for some man, maybe not Harry 
Stoddard. Always a neat dresser, with a coiffure 
that was pleasing, a manner almost bewitching; 
with a look, although not exactly solemn, that 
held one to her. Not forward, but rather back- 
ward, she made friends because of her be- 

















“A GIRL AND 





ng simple and plain, yet intelligent to a degree 
where the friends she made she kept. So she 
id come into the Greeley household with an air 
f reserve and had maintained her standing and 
eld their love. But with Harry she made little 
headway—she didn’t try, for she would not force 
If he cared, 
she would show her love—her devotion, but until 


1erself upon him, or upon any man. 


then she would hesitate to advance any thought 
of her growing 
love for Harry. 


EEK §S 
later 
found Flo 


ready to return 
to America. 
“Back to still- 
ness and same- 
ness,” she re- 
marked to her- 
self, as 
boarded the 

“Tf 
could 


she 


big liner. 
Gotham 

only give me 
something 
worth while | 
wouldn’t care, 
but to go back 
din- 


the- 


there to 
ners and 
aters and clubs 
and concerts 
one week, and 
the same thing 
ver the next 
and the next— 
oh, dear, I wish 
[ were a man 
instead of a 
But, 


then, Im not a 


woman. 


woman. I’m a 


silly, giddy, ad- ‘ 


“MISS FLO, I LOVE YOU,’ 


venturous girl, 

ilways looking for something that others can’t 
see, always after laughter and happiness; never 
serious, never a thought for the morrow. Well, 
| spose my ancestors must have been happy Pil- 
rims, or I wouldn’t be going around seeking 
idventure and escapade and joy and laughter. 
But what will I do when I get back to that hor- 
id old humdrum Broadway? And yet I love 
ld Broadway; I like to mingle with the crowds 
n Herald Square. I just love to take a bus ride 
up and down Fifth avenue; I could sit for hours 
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down at the Battery and watch the youngsters, 
and I like to stroll East Side on a 
Sunday and watch the mothers and kiddies play 
in the street. 


down the 


“I wish I were a writer so that I could go among 
the tenements and catch a theme from the clothes 
lines as they stretch from window to window, 
or see in the little tomato-can flower-pot a story 
of sympathy and love and life just as it is. Oh, 
if someone else 
would see them 
the way I do 
and believe in 
smiles and 
tears, and 
laughter and 
sorrow and 


aches and joys 





with me, I 
think I’d be 


just the happi 
est girl in the 
world — no, | 
mean woman 
I’m past girl- 
hood now—al- 
most. Maybe 


I never will be 


a real womanly 


woman, But 
I’ll have to for- 
get it, [ guess, 
and make 


something turn 
up to relieve the 
monoton y.” 
Then her fancy 
went back to 
old London and 


the sights she 


saw, then over 
to gay Paree, 
where she was 


not contented, 


MAN STUTTERED IN SURPRISE and_ then _ to 

Carlsbad, where 
sorrow crept into her sunshine when her maid 
passed away. 

“T have it,” she gasped, as she tilted her chair 
a little to catch the last glimpse of a bounding 
wave as it churned itself into a foamy mass of 
white against the vessel’s side. 
one escapade more, then I’ll try to settle down to 
books and needles and cooking. Oh, no, Flo 
Kingsley, you won’t do anything of the sort,” 
she laughed back at herself, as she brushed a 


tiny thread of gold back from her head, “because 


“T’ll take on just 
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1 
ij 
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. an't be anyone but laughing Flo; you can't 
he r serious—not until you marry and have 
to take away the time you now give to 


Well, I have an idea, anyhow, I’ll just 


nue as a maid, and maybe I'll run into some 

! ’s family, fall in love with the heir of 
the family nd run away and get married 
Wouldn’t that be a lark—to elope? Oh, well, | 
n love—really. But for the time, I’m 

to be a maid: I’m going -to see the inside 


ne’s closet and if there’s a skeleton there 

ke hands with it and say ‘let’s be pals.’ 

ldn’t; I'll bet I'd run and scream. But 

n | set my feet on land off the North River 

I'll hurry in a taxi to a hotel, don my maid’s 
| 


nd take the first position offered—may 


a look of hesitancy. 


M SS FLO scanned the “want ads” of an 
c d 


ernoon paper and befere night she was 

htly into the hall of a home on upper 
enue—a servant in the house. Within 
urs a reception was on, and Harry Stod- 


ime so fascinated with the new maid 


he failed to notice inyone else. And the 
|, for the first time in her life, felt a thrill of 
satisfying; felt fate was coming to her 
ter than she had expe cted, but, always be- 
vared in the past, she was fortified now 
c en 
llarry Stoddard met Flo Kingsley. 
hile the hostess of the evening didn’t ap- 
the conversation held by the guest and 


e failed to interfere because, somehow, 


( id’s manner and appearance was that 
le mystery which overcomes resentment 

i ( { 
Hart ind Flo met quite often after that 


e each impressed with the other—in love, 


girl, to escape fortune hunters, had fled to 
ind now she was back home—among 

frien yet in the part she was playing, she had 
een recognized. She knew, now, that Harry 
Stoddard’s love was for her, not for her money, 
knew nothing of \ll the time she kept 


munication with her investments, but not 


er attorneys. She was letting fate play 
ram he was finding whether certain old 
! were tru 
Then to carry the escapade further, she told 
Harry she would leave her present employment 
to accept another 
hardly know where I shall go, but I’ll let 
now in a day or so. You see, it’s getting 


rather warm here. and | 


Warm! What do you mean?” asked the puz 


zled young man, in a quandary 


“Oh,” the girl gasped, finding she had almost 
given her secret away, “I mean, I mean | don’t 
like it here.” 

“And you'll tell me soon where you are, won't 
you?” he pleaded. 


“Yes,” she answered, dryly, with a twinkle in 


her eyes, “Ill tell you—maybe I'll see you,” she 
continued, fencing his questions 
66 \VE you credentials?” inquired Mrs 


Greeley of a young woman applicant as 
maid that same evening. 

“Well, | have,” replied the young woman, hid 
ing her face, “but I should prefer not using 
them. If you doubt my honesty, I shall be glad 
to deposit five thousand dollars to your credit to 
protect your valuables while [’m in your employ,” 
the girl said, frankly. “You see,” she interrupted 
when she saw Mrs. Greeley’s amazement at 
maid having so much money, “I have saved my 
money and am therefore able to qualify.” 

The result was that the new maid was em 
ployed and her duties began at once. Flo Kings 
ley was in the home of the Greeleys—the hom 
of her sweetheart—Harry Stoddard. “What 
would ne say when he discovered her joke?” she 
laughed to herself, as she slid into her maid's 
attire. Then she walked down the velvet-car 
peted stairs almost into the arms of Harry Stod 
dard, who grasped her hands in great surprise 
excitedly stuttering: “Miss Flo, I love you 
you mustn’t work here,’ as the Greeleys and 
Miss McGraw gaped from the archway. 

“Harry Stoddard!” gasped Mrs. Greeley, 1 
astonishment, as the young man clung to thi 
maid’s hand. “How dare you do this in th 
presence of your fiancee,” Mr. Greeley interrupted 
“And you, Miss Servant,” snapped the mistress 
“dare to take such a liberty in my house, and yor 
here less than an hour. Harry, who ts this girl?” 
Mrs. Greeley continued, as Miss McGraw looked 
on, mute in her concealed anxiety to know mor‘ 
but too much surprised to interfere, while Flo 
with that ready smile and twinkle in her eyes 
interjected: 

“Madam, I have known this young man som 
time. He’s a gentleman. If he loves a ‘maid’ 
why object, if that ‘maid’ is equal to yourself in 
all ways. Tut, tut, now don’t get angry; smil 
in the face of danger and all will be well,” the 
girl raised her hand as Mrs. Greeley threatened 
to break in. “I'll work for you, and if you can 
keep this young man from paying attention t 
me, all right; but you can’t keep me from think 
ing much of him. What do you want me to d 
next. I’m under vour orders?” 

The new maid did her duties well. There was 
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GIRL AND 


» complaint, save the attachment that even the 


ind could see existed between the maid and 
larry Stoddard, despite the presence of Miss 
lcGraw in the house. And as the attachment 
srew, It became impossible for the two young 

ers to meet without interruption The 
Greeleys insisted on Harry marrying a rich so 
iety girl, preferably Miss McGraw, and _ told 
him that unless he paid less attention to the 


new maid and more to the society girl they would 
\nd this 


girl, a new 


maid out. when news was 


the 


turn the 


communicated to escapade en 
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with her 


sacrificed 


thousands at her command, 


husband, shared his hopes and wept with him 


in his sorrows; she smiled, though, and made the 

sunshine when all was dark. In all, she kept 
1 co 

from him that they were rich. Her adventure 

was pleasing, the romance, although. far from 

bright one, was a merry one, for she had 

the satisfaction of knowing she had wealth and, 


at the right time, for the treatment afforded her 


¥y the Greeleys, she would reveal her identity 
by the ¢ ley I ld lentit 


self in a home filled wit] 


home 


and establish her 


and happiness, a with Harry and love. 





THE NEW MAID DID HER DUTIES 
tered her head. They eloped. Romance was 


working fast to keep up to the young woman’s 


past record of achievements. 

acon passed. Miss McGraw grieved in silence 
over the loss of young Stoddard, for she 

loved him; the Greeleys, while plainly hurt at 


Harry's actions, were obsessed with the desire to 
get Flo Kingsley’s fortune 
Mrs. Stoddard permitted her husband’s finances 
low that he 
Out of a position for weeks, 
Flo, with 


to run low, so became discouraged 


and again. 


the future looked gloomy to Harry. 


time 











WELI 


THERE WAS NO COMPLAINT 


“Flo, dear, I'm going to try to get work at a 


noving picture studio,” Harry told his wife one 


night, as she turned her head away see- 
“Would it be asking 
We 


strike 


to escape 


ing the sorrow in his face. 


too much for you to go along? could ‘team,’ 


you know, and maybe we could some di- 


rector who might be looking for a couple to sub. 
Will you go, honey?” he pleaded, looking at her 
earnestly. 

Flo bent over and kissed him 

“Yes, of Vil 
Harry, my boy,” she smiled back, a 
hands. She wanted to 


course, anywhere with you, 


YO 
S he held her 


break away from her 








promise to herself that she would let him get 
down to the last penny and see if he still cared. 
She was satisfied that his love was genuine, but 
he’d let the romance continue. So they sought 


a studio and both were engaged at once. 


ots attorney took up his hat to leave the 
Gree'ey home after advising them that suf- 
ficient proofs were not forthcoming to enable 
them to claim the wealth of Miss Flo Kingsley. 

“If Harry only hadn’t married that maid,” 
broke in Mrs. Greeley, “I’m sure he would have 


helped you unravel the matter. Maybe you can 
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“So, that girl’s having another adventure, eh?” 
he laughed to himself as he passed down the 
steps. “She was always that way and I guess 
always will be. Well, I don’t know whether to 
go to China for her or to search among the fac- 
tory girls in Paterson,” the attorney went on 
thinking. “But one thing is sure, she’ll take care 
of herself—and Harry, too, for that matter.” 
The lawyer walked on, his mind not so much on 
the Greeleys and their desire for the fortune, as 
on the present escapade of his young client-friend. 
As he stopped at the next corner to hail a taxi, 
his eyes were caught by the poster in front of a 











A RICH SOCIETY GIRL WAS PICKED OUT 


locate him about the city somewhere; he never 
comes home, he has never written; we don’t know 
whether they re in the city, but here’s a photo of 
the girl, so if you should see her, you’d know 
her,” Mrs. Greeley continued, handing a picture 
to Attorney Adams. 

“Why, this is Miss—why, I don’t quite under- 
stand,” the lawyer said, gasping in astonishment 
as he recognized the picture as that of Miss Flo 
Kingsley, his client—the maid, the young woman 
supposed to have died in Germany. Then, with a 
wise nod and a look of understanding, he placed 
the photo in his pocket and bade them good- 
afternoon. 











FOR THE YOUNG MAN BY HIS FAMILY 


photoplay theater. “Surely, she wouldn’t take to 
moving picture work,” he thought, as he gazed at 
the poster, “but that certainly does look like Flo 
Kingsley. I'll go in and see the picture.” His 
first thought was confirmed. It was Flo Kingsley 
and Harry Stoddard “teaming” in a recent re- 
lease. 

Taking down the name of the company, At- 
torney Adams hastened to the studio, over on 
West 43d street. As he stepped into the studio 
prop room, on his way to the main room, he 
caught the merry laugh of Mrs. Stoddard, con- 
tradicting the director as to how a certain scene 
should be made. 

















“A GIRL 
“If you'll let me put my head on Harry’s 
shoulder, this way, you'll get a better ‘face view’ 
and—” 

“No, you'll do it my way or not at all,” snapped 
the tired director. 

“Don’t think because you’re just married, I’m 
going to let you inject your honeymoon tactics 
into a picture that needs sorrow, and besides—” 

“Why, Miss Kingsley—Mrs. Stoddard!” Law- 
yer Adams almost shouted, as he shaded his eyes 
from the glaring electrics above, “what in the 
world are you doing here—working—when you've 
big enough fortune to buy a hundred 
studios ?” 

The camera man forgot to turn the crank, the 
prop man dropped a huge china vase, the director 
lost the thread of the scenario he held in his 
hand, Harry Stoddard gasped in amazement and 
Flo Kingsley, typical of the girl she was—just 
smiled. 


got a 


“By golly, she’s got to finish this picture,” 
growled the director, taking Harry’s hand from 
around his wife’s waist, after the lawyer had ex- 
plained the situation. 

“All right, I'll finish it, then I’m going to learn 


to keep house,” replied the maid-actress, as she 
walked to the line, and the scene was filmed again, 


amid the wondering stares of the studio force. 


66 OTHER GREELEY, let me present my 
wife, Flo Kingsley-Stoddard,” almost 
provokingly broke in Harry, as soon as the front 


AND 
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door was closed and he faced the Greeleys in 
their handsomely furnished parlor. 

“What!” Mrs. 
“Flo Kingsley, our cousin!” 


stammered Greeley, swaying, 

“Yes, the same Flo you used to know when | 
climbed apple trees, cut fishworms in two to see 
them wiggle, tied Uncle Bill’s shoe strings, made 
mud pies on your clean front porch and then 
made faces at you; yes, I’m the same Flo Kings 
ley who laughed and smiled when the clouds hung 
heavy, and sorrowed with those who had less 
than I; 


maid and lost the real one, and I’m the girl who 


I’m the girl who went to Europe as a 
came under your roof as a maid, and I smiled 
at your curiosity and even your stupidity amused 
me when I knew you were after the money | am 
Mrs. Stoddard stared at 

“And I 


and life and romance, but I never thought 


supposed to have left.” 


Harry as Flo continued. have had es- 


capade 
I was so utterly worthless that my nearest re 
would want me to go away and die—just 


Sut 


latives 
to 
Mrs. Harry Stoddard, if you please,” 
the 


get my money. I'm happy now—l’m 


with an- 


other smile and same little twinkle in her 
eyes. 

“Why, dear, you didn’t tell #1e you had money,” 
interjected the surprised young husband, “why 
we nearly starved a few days ago, and—” 

“Did Mrs. Stoddard 
“You see I was so happy in poverty with you 
that I at the 


bank.” 


we, dear,” interrupted 


forgot I had a checking account 





A CASTAWAY 
“What of 


cigar is that you’re 


brand 


smoking?” asked 





Harry Benham of a 
ragged little young- 
ster who was puff- 
ing away on the 
stub of a cigar. 


“Robinson Cru 





soe,” replied the youngster. 
“That’s a 


Harry. 


admitted 


” 


new one on me,” 
“Where did you get it? 

“In the gutter; where’d you suppose?” 
asked the boy. “Wasn’t Robinson Crusoe 


599 
a castaway! 











A BUSINESS 
FAILURE 


It was in one of 


those funny’ Key- 


stone comedies. Ford 


Sterling was made 


up as a tramp and 


was begging a meal 


of a kind lady, with 





her sleeves rolled up, 


standing at the kitchen c& 


Or. 


“O, yes’m, I wunst had a good job man- 


agin’ a hand laundry, but it failed me.” 
“Poor 
fas] ?” 


“She left an’ went home to her 


man. How did it happen to 


folks.” 


















SHERRY REEVES—known to his 


mates and the motion-picture fol- 


° 
as “Barney” Sherry—has for 
e years been associated with 
rk Motion Picture Company as 
incipal actor 
his appearing in the Kay-Bee 
films, produced by this com- 
vith the Eastern Vitagraph 
Ile was recruited from the 
spot-lighters and his stage 
from his college days, when 
always called upon to play the 
in college plays His intro- 
the professional stage was 
edi ( mic opera, when 
the giant in “Jack and the Bean 
llis deep basso and unusual 
fitted him admirably for the part, 
e quite a hit. Later, in dramatic 
e played under the direction of 
hman, Klaw & Erlanger, David 
the New York producet 
( \ ery day up in Santa 
( | n lca! San \I nica ( il., 
ture he was irking in when I 
nt { i sto ot t Sea. \ 
( ha scl mel \ leased 
r the production and towed a 
to a long wharf near there. 
t each day and work on 
“Barnev”’ 1s a good swimmer, 
ivs he does not like water work. 
nt iccesses in Kay-Bee = and 
Ims have been “The White Lie,” 
Punisl ent.’ “The Sea Dog,” “The 
Believer, “The Ban-Shee,” “The 
the Sout d The Judge’s 
hich he played the leading part, that 
the judge who has to convict his own son of 
sed murdet \ll of these releases have 


n him as the leading character player. 
ugh a young man, Mr. Sherry prefers 
ter work, and it is in this line that he 
nerally seen. In the Kay-Bee war pic- 
tures he is the distinguished-looking colonel 
or captain of his regiment, and such roles have 
won him many admirers. He is handsome, 
distinguished, prepossessed, and these quali 
ties, combined with his wonderful personality 
ind ability, make him one of the foremost 
photoplayers of the day. With it all he has a 
lesty that is most becoming, but rather 











J. BARNEY SHERRY—An “Irish Prince” 


By Clarke Irvine 





surprising in one of his attainments. He i 


a genial host and rightfully earns the tit] 
bestowed upon him in social and club circl 
around Santa Monica, in which he is pron 
nent—that of the “Irish Prince”—and, belt 
me, he is a “prince.” 

Mr. Sherry is an expert horseman, excell 
swordsman, and if one were to see him sport 
ing in the blue waters of Broncho Bay, 
would easily be seen that he is one of the for 
most of the surf swimmers of the souther: 
beach. There are three hundred and _ fort 
people at the studio camp, and J. Barney is th 
champion swimmer and all-around athlete, bar 


ring none, 














“THE BARRIER OF BARS" 


A Girl Aids Her Innocent Lover to Escape from the Peniten- 
tiary and Finds the Real Culprit 


By Paul Graham 


Illustrations from 


EORGE HAMILTON lived’ beyond his 


meals because he wanted to do so, not be- 
ause he had to. That he was employed as a 
nfidential clerk to Frank S. Stern, the wealthy 


manufacturer, seemed to impress Hamilton that 


e must live as Stern lived. The clerk, unmar- 
ed, 1m igined his life was S iluable to him 
nis ode of 1 ng as was Stern’s to h but 


ver nd do m \ e things s employer 

h ld be living as he ught he shoul 
¢ And then, there was the girl, Jessie, the 
a facturer’s pretty daughter For her 


. > a ¢ 
I perhaps she Vi 1 not want to associate 
ler] ma ae _ a, 
\ 1 CierK vel i1¢ Cre moving in tiie 


was not a question of his being able to do it; 
WaS a question of simply doing it So he 
le ded it was to be d ¢ 
To maintain bachelor quarters costs money, 


‘ 4 
pecially to keep them up as Hamilton wanted 
them kept and as he had them 
was not figured—comfort was. And to keep up 


his appearance, living beyond his means, meant 


some time something would happen Hamilton 
expected if, almost knew the 1n¢ vitable would 
ne, but he taved” it off by the thought that 

| n marry J e | can make good all my 

( S 1 live as | nt to liv But he seemed 
ng e without Jessie, for just at that time the 

ry owner's daughter was in the deepest con 


ersation with Harry Worth, an employe, but 


e in het 
Necessity knows no law, someone has _ said, 
nd in the case of Hamilton this seemed t 
ily. Creditors began to push him; each time 
e telephone rang he feared it was a call from 


e haberdasher or, perhaps, a friend from 


I 


” 


m he had borrowed to “pay up” at the club 
which he belonged 
ring the day and by unpleasant memories at 
ight, the clerk schemed and plotted to find 
ome way to continue his present life of luxury 


Harassed by creditors 





the Victor Film 


and another way to make Jessie Stern love him 


marry him. In the former, he was quieted by 
the thought f how it « d be don t in tie 
latter he ld not b re 11 igain 
proceeding without the girl \ sh crep t 
| | 
his heart as he sat and picture ( yung 
tory employe steadily gaining the confidence and 


friendship of the girl, and as he wavered now 


ut the plan his brain evolved 


the girl and what she would think if he wer 


caught in the act Ih template: 13 | 
couldwt be caught, he argued to himself, as he 


walked to and from his window that looked out 
upon the lighted city; he was too shrewd, and, 
besides, there mighi be a chance 1 thro \ Sus 


picion on another—the man in the shop, f 


Stance And as the lehts glimmered ‘ross. the 

streets and theater crowds were thinning out; 

as midnight neared and tl stillness of the hour 

narked the coming of the dawn, ilt ng 

himself a ss hi ed, la f latured 
d ready r ope! mon the ving 

the last rea v the foll n eT 


\Ir (i¢ oO *¢ Ha | 
Everton Apartments 
Dear Sir—Unless r note is met by ( 
1sth, I shall have an exe issuer ( 
yo eoods levied upon Ss cle Tlie hattel 
hich I hold | can do this. Set the note 
ind avoid this procedure }. G. Beekman 


Hamilton’s sleep was a troubled one, if he 


slept at all. Visions of wealth came before him, 


only to be dissolved, and pictures of distress 

came instead; now and then he saw himself 

happiness with a girl—Jessie—and the like ( 

blackened clouds of the south, traveled lespait 

toward him. 

ss IOD-BY, Mr. Worth,” slyly said the girl, 
as she lingered at the factory gate, talking 


with the employe 
“No, not good-by,” replied Harry, “but rather 


so long,” for you’re coming back, aren’t v 


+ >? 
“Yes, I’m coming back, but, you know, if papa 
sees ine out here with you he’ll scold: and, be- 
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sides, you know, Mr. Hamilton doesn’t like to head, he sent Harry Worth to the floor, where 
see us together—he’s—he’s; well, anyhow, Mr. he lay dazed, unconscious for a time—some of 
Worth, you—” the bills stolen by the clerk grasped tightly in 
“Go on and say it—he’s jealous. Isn’t that his hand. He had saved his employer’s money, 
what you wanted to say?” remarked Worth, still but at the cost of being accused of the theft 
holding the girl’s hand and laughing into her’ As he struggled to his feet, Hamilton caught the 
ey “Well, if he’s jealous, let’s let it go that curious look in his eyes, almost like that of a 
way, eh?” maniac. The blow had affected his head—his 
In a ment the girl was gone. Worth stood reason was gone, his mind a blank. As he leaned 
looking after the retreating figure of the girl he heavily upon the office table, the bills still clutched 
loved—Jessie Stert Then he turned, walked in his hand, he tried to think, to reason, but he 
hack to his bench, stood a second in deep thought, failed. His brain had become a vacuum. 
if something Hamilton 
vere troubling WM segrasped the sit 
him, as if he uation at once 
were called “You ruined 
mewhere, and my chances, but 
et ildn’t go. you’re the thief 
He stood and now and ['ll 
tudied and see that you 
wondered pay well fo 
MS the fa your interfer 
I cee cle ence,” he hisse 
Hat os eee as he left. 
= Hardly had 
eps Hamilton left 
eld the q the office when 
! money } J essie Stern 
( he stepped lighth 
ted ver 4 in, gazed about 
the bills in his here and there 
in his plan then,  espying 
wa succeed @ = =Worth leaning 
1 § freedom i over a desk, sh« 
fror creditors walked — softl 
almost toward him 
sight, placed her 
ease and hands over hi 
re draw- ~ eyes and said 
nearer, re- 5 | “Guess who. 
irdle of the - 3ut Wort! 
they were © bd only murmure: 
to be attained , . and shook hi 
a ee rite OU'RE THE THIEF NOW, AND I'LL SEE THAT YOU PAY WELL FOR al Bias in geal 
; YOUR INTERFERENCE ‘ as 
mattered little, of delirium 
now that he had begun, but somehow plans’ The girl released his eyes, pulled his head aroun 
metimes fail just on the eve of success. to hers and saw the staring, almost ghastly lool 


force was out- 


The office 


lt was noon-time. 


idk Hamilton alone. Again he fingered 


the | ills 
as f 


was 
in his hands, again he bowed before the 
iron, but he fingered the bills too long, 
Harry Worth 


the confidential 


he bowed too often before the safe 
stood over him—watching a thief 
thief. 

No one saw the struggle, but Hamilton, know- 
ing everything was at stake, fought as for his 
life—and With a stunning blow on the 


clerk a 


won 





on his face. She gasped, shuddered and starte: 
back. There in Worth’s hand 


bills; the safe door was open. 


was a bunch ot 
“Was he a thief? 
came her thought, but the answer followed, a 
if from the heart, “No.” Wondering what to do 
or whom to call, Jessie turned toward the doot 
to come face to face with her father. 
“What's this?” he demanded, as he eyed th 
“Haven’t I told time and again 


daughter, you were not to associate with the fac- 


two. you 
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tory men; and, besides, this man has no right in 
the office unless I am here or Hamilton is behind 
the desk. What does it mean?” 

3ut the girl did not answer. She stood beside 
the motionless Worth. Her father came nearer, 
tapped the young man on the shoulder and said: 

“Here, Worth, the shop is the place for you, 
and I tell you again I don’t want to see you 
with my daughter.” 

‘But, father,” the girl interrupted, “this man 


is ill; can’t you see? Instead of a scolding, 
you should call a doctor, and all the persuasion 
in the world 
will not keep # 
me from. talk- 
ing with him, 
even if he is a 
factory man.” 
Her father 
now sighted the 
bills in Worth’s 
hand. No oth- 
er explanation 
was necessary. 
“So this is 
why he is here, 
eh? A thief! 
And you want 
to associate 
with him,’ he 
gasped, turning 


s 


to his daugh- 
cer. 

“Where is 
Hamilton?” he 
asked, continu 
ing. “We’ll 
have this  fel- 
low behind the 
bars in a short 


time. Speak up, 





young man.” 


Stern grasped 


Worth’s arm in “BUT BE BRAVE: I’LI 


a tight grip as : 
he continued his tirade against him. But Worth, 
as if stupefied, did not answer; he let Stern 
pull the bills from his hand without a protest, 
without a defense of the accusations. 


EW persons attended the trial of Worth, 

charged with burglary, but those who were 
there caught the interest displayed in the fact 
that the accused man did not deny the charge. 
The blow delivered by Hamilton caused a com- 
plete loss of memory, and while experts and 
scientists testified to the rational statements 








2] 


made occasionally by Worth as evidence that he 
was in his right mind when the theft was com- 
mitted, but one or two physicians gave any au- 
thority for the act from the standpoint that the 
man might have had a temporary fit of insanity 
or, perhaps, might be subject to kleptomania. 
That the bills were found in his hands, which 
pointed clearly to his being the thief, there was 
no doubt, for both Stern and his daughter testi- 
fied to that point. 

The trial did not last long and, as the jury 
returned a verdict of “guilty as charged in the 
indictment,” a 
stifled cry came 
from the lips 
of Jessie Stern. 
Despite the 
consolation of- 
fered by Ham 
ilton and her 
father, she 
could not but 
feel there had 
been a miscar- 
riage of jus- 
tice; that 
Worth was not 
guilty; but she 
was made hap- 
pier by the 
thought that 
she could keep 
in communica- 
tion with. him, 
even in his cell, 
and that she 
would do some 
detective work 
alone to discov 
1 er who the real 
| culprit was. De- 


MB Oo Qa Ok nM oe or Ser mines 
u 


this, she crossed 
, COME EVERY DAY” to W orth, 
shook the 


man’s hand and whispered, as he was led away: 
“Yll come to see you—often.” But he only 
looked at her and a faint smile played over his 
face as the doors closed upon him. 


REDITORS hounded Hamilton no more. He 

had been able to pay up and now, being 
made a partner in the great Stern business, his 
credit was good, everyone extended it to him, even 
his fellow card-players were more liberal. And 
no one knew, no one ever questioned, that his 
rapid rise to the partnership came as a result 







































- 

vhere 
isited 
ehind 
r mind, 
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ver 
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tealing most of the money missing from bers of the prison board filed into the room to 


True, Worth had a few bills, but the hear his story. “I had just come into the office 


ent engaged by both Stern and Hamilton to ask Mr. Stern about some machine parts | 


to the jury how, without a doubt,, needed when I saw—I know you won't believe 


d taken larger sums and was caught me—George Hamilton kneeling at the safe, a 
t attempt. large roll of bills in both hands. I thought he 
rs can prove anything,” whispered had every right there until I caught the fright- 
to himself with gleeful satisfaction. ened expression on his face. Then I knew he 
ne thing Hamilton wanted, one of the was a thief—stealing from his employer. He 
why he became a thief, was denied stared at me, then made a lunge for my throat 
of Jessie Stern. More than ever, I grasped him about the waist and tore one 
him and, despite her father’s plea, bunch of bills from his hands. Then he hit me 


a blow on the 


head with 


somethin g I 


e 
don’t know 
what—and | 
knew no mor 
until now.” 
The recital of 
the story fell 
flat: no com 
ment was 
openly made; 
it was evident 
that the mem- 
bers of the 
board doubted 





o the 
It’s 
iy 
ery his tale 
said, Worth’s | stor 
ri was discredited 
and lh Vas re 
the = turned to his 
foa ~™ cell still i 
B condemned 
n d thief. His 
t | further pleas 
im of fell on deaf 
hat he ears; the board 
not be refused to hear 
ra more. 
which | a Looking out 
t re- . : — — anes te = - over the valley 
Jessie site OPERATION WAS A SUCCESS AND WORTH PICKED UP THE THREAD ‘Mile after mile 
matter OF LIFE WHERE HE HAD DROPPED IT to the east- 
the ward, Worth 
d, which promised to investigate at waited and counted the hours until Jessie would 
he learned Dr. Jacoby was brought into come again—with news, perhaps, that the board 


on, and, with other scientists, examined would again take up his case. But, although 


oner. The result was that an operation she came, she brought no cheering news, except 


ered in an attempt to restore Worth to “I believe you innocent.” The love that came 


ind. The operation was a success and’ into the lives of the factory owner's daughter 
ked up the thread of life where he had and Worth grew brighter as the days passed by, 
in the office of the Stern factory and no matter how much Stern talked to his 


| recall it all now,” he said, holding the daughter, the more determined she was. that 
the girl who had been instrumental in Harry Worth should be liberated, and the harder 
the authorities investigate, as the mem- she worked in his behalf. But all to no avail. 

















“Then what cannot be accomplished one 
can another,” she confided to 
between the bars. “Out yonder, 
to the vast stretch of beautiful 
where you and I should be 
can’t see why we should not work and plan to- 
gether—you on the inside, and 

“But I don’t understand how 


thing in here,” replied her lover, 


do is hope and hold your 
bars.” 


“You can do more,’ she whispered, 


try to escape.” 


BARRIER OF 


as a shield and 
on the hill in the “* 
until comp let 


The girl lingered 





He started 


~ 


back: then his 


"] 


eves looked 
down to. the 
trembling figure 
of the girl; he 
began to realize 


, A, 
how much she 


el en 


must care. om 
Neither spoke, 2 
but the warm a 


handclasp 
meant more 
they under- 
stood. 

Looking to 
the right and 
to the left, 
watching for 
the euard, ever 
on the alert, 
the girl drew 
nearer to the 

11] door 
slipped a book 

the Bible 
into his hands 
with “Whe 


I’m gone, turn 


i EM Se Rs 


to the last page 
and follow we woes 
the instructions 
your own mind 
will dictate; good-by,” and 


clasped the book tightly between his strong hands, 
raised it to his lips and kissed it, < 


something dropped to the floor 


ring. It was a file. He 
Stooping down. he quickly 


zuard peered into his cell. 


\CK in her home, Jessie 


until he would come to 


would never again have to 











The most perilous part of 
lowered himself 
north of the 


and then hiding 
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moon and prayed 


grow blacker and 


one over there 
] 


darkness hid all 


‘ ' 
ws without, then 

t to sleep, but 
cht make a suc 


money could keep 


him from. be- 
ing sent back 
she would 


spend her all 


for him. 


round m n 
lessen its heght 
he flickeri Oo 
ity ares below 
vent out l¢ 
on if any- 
1 go, tile lig 


toward mid 
night 

WwW ore 
worked quietly 


and patiently 


piece of steel 
and one hy one 
he sawed hi 
way to freedom 

and the girl. 
Over the bo 
walls he skim 
med without 
detection, out 


the hill—saf 


cape came as ht 


hug 


. 1 : 
€ TOCKS Just 


lowered him 


himself as he wended 


iping behind this 


rock and that 


guards in pursuit 


going to Jessie— 


guilty. 
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pranmantenged found the two 
4 | rs in a hurried con 
ferenct It was decided that 
Worth should hide in Stern’s 


garage until morning, when Jes- 


sie would get him a new suit, 


nroney, and arrange for his meet 


ing her father to face him with 
the truth—to prove that he was 
not thief 

It i. big chance, dear,” he 


told the girl, “for the guards 


it, every where. Here, or 


where you are, will be the first 
pla ( they'll come,” he con 
tinued, “and I don't want to 
Lust 1 any embarrassment, 
( ips, trouble, for it will 


honey, to show your 


father that I did not steal his 


m ( 

\ [ know it will, Harry,” 
he gently replied, “but I am 
willing to share anything with 

ind I’m sure,” with a toss 
t er head, “that you'll estab 


lish your innocence—and I want 


N [' YRNING found the guards 


osely questioning the fac 
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UNABLE TO STAND THE MENTAL STRAIN AND THE MERCILESS HAM- 
ry owner’s daughter. MERING, HE CONFESSED 
‘Mr Stern,” one of the 
guards declared, “we don’t like to make accusa- over the bent form of Hamilton, who sat at a 
tions, but it looks as if your daughter hete aided = desk, his features twitching, hands trembling and 


We found the file with which 


he made his escape, ‘and on the floor of his cell 
e Bible, with vour daughter’s name in it, 
the back leaf torn as if by the sharp edge of a 
file 


The girl listened, but said nothing: rather she 


was thinking whether she should confess or deny 
the ara 
Jessi demanded her father, “did you help 
this ‘jail bird’ to escape? I want the truth.” 
“Yes, | helped him; I planned it myself,” she 


replied, defiantly, “and I'll go ’ll help 


farther; 


to prove that he is not the man who stole 
ir money—I may prove who did it, and the 
ne I'll accuse may be a surprise to you, too.” 


Taken back by the stand of his daughter, Stern 
declared to the guards that they should search 
every part of his house, garage, the factory, and 
would lend every aid. Finding no trace 

house, all 


escaped prisoner at the pro- 


ceeded to the factory, where a surprise was in 
for them. 


Worth 


store 


Harry stood in the office, towering 


W orth 


sentence after another, accusing the former clerk, 


lips quivering, as pounded out one 


but now a partner of the firm, with the theft 


of the money from the safe a few months pre- 


vious. The accused man tried to make a defiant 
stand, to refute the charges, but unable to stand 
under the mental strain and the merciless ham- 
mering of Worth, he broke down and confessed. 
Instead of taking Worth back 
took Hamilton to the 


where the 


with them, thx 


guards criminal court, 


trembling man agreed he wiuld take 


whatever sentence the law imposed. 

“My, my, what a ‘chump’ I was not to know 
that right business 
Stern, Worth’s 


“Guess Jessie knew all the time that some day 


you were the man for my 


associate,” smiled taking hand 
you’d be a partner in the business and a son-in 
law, didn’t you?” he continued. 

Jessie clung to Harry and looked up into his 
face. 

“T guess I did, what do you think?” she asked. 

“T think you’re the 


world,” came the answer, 


wisest little girl in the 

















LOREE STARR—PHOTOPLAY [DOL 


A Gripping Story Presenting a New Type of Hero—A Youth 
Whose Face Becomes Known to Millions 


By Robert Kerr 
Illustrated by L. Stout 


PART I. 


és H, you Loree-ee-ee-ee! Oh, you moth- 

6) er’s little Loree-ee-ee !”’ 

This is a fair sample of the sort of 
thing that used to make Loree Starr hate his 
name. Naturally enough, he couldn't guess the 
dollars it was to bring to him in later years. He 
couldn't know what a made-to-order sort of 
name it was to be when, long after he had for- 
gotten the jeers of those St. Louis schoolmates, 
the flashing of his name on a screen, as a pre- 
liminary to the unfolding of a photoplay, would 
set a packed audience wild with enthusiasm, 
ever before it got the first look at his features. 

Probably there are plenty of boys now whose 
highest ambition is to pose before a camera and 
appear as the hero in a famous brand of films. 
But Loree, because his boyhood came before the 
days of the Photoplay, had to get along with 
the old-fashioned boyish ambitions. At various 
times he wanted to be a cowboy, or a sailor, or 
an engine driver, or a bareback rider in a circus, 
or a street-car conductor. There isn’t any record 
that he never wanted to be a successful business 
man; he wasn’t that sort of boy. 

Far from it. He liked to read and, while he 
was fond enough of games and sports, he was 
just dreamy enough, too, to draw a lot of teas- 
ing about his name that he would have escaped 
had he been as wholly animal-like as most boys 
of his age. In other words, he showed, even as 
a youngster, certain traces of an artistic tempera- 
ment. It never conquered him completely, or 
1e probably wouldn’t be worth writing about, 
but the germ was in him and it accounts for some 
pretty wild things that he did, as a boy and as 
a man, 

Loree’s father died when he was a little chap, 
but it made little difference to the Starr family. 
Loree’s uncle, his father’s brother, maintained 
the wholesale grocery business that Loree’s 
father had started and Mrs. Starr’s income from 
that source was a comfortable one. She inherited 
her husband’s share in the business, and she 
was luckier than most widows in that John Starr 


was an honest, kindly man, who saw to it that 





she got her full share of the profits from the 
business. 

The family idea, of course, from the start, was 
for Loree to enter the business when he was old 
enough. His uncle was childless and it was 
quite understood that, in due time, the whole 
big business should come to Loree. For a long 
time Loree accepted his destiny, submissively 
enough. He didn’t want to be a grocer, whole- 
sale or retail, and he always hoped that some- 
thing would come up to rescue him from such a 
fate. But his resistance was passive; he didn’t 
think out any other career for himself, after he 
got old enough to realize that his earliest am- 
bitions were probably beyond his reach. And it 
wasn’t until the end of his high-school course 
was in sight, and he felt the grocery business 
getting closer and closer that there were symp- 
toms of acute revolt. 

At that, if Loree hadn’t tasted the delights of 
adulation and hero-worship, the grocery business 
might have got him and swallowed him up—and 
what a calamity that would have been for the 
admirers he can number now almost by the mil- 
lion. But, in his last year in high school, Loree, 
getting tired of taunts, went out for the football 
team. He won a place on the team easily enough 
and before the season was half over he was its 
star player. In the big Thanksgiving Day game 
against the best team of the Chicago High 
Schools, for the championship of the middle 
West, Loree distinguished himself. He made 
one run of the whole length of the field and 
cheering thousands made him understand what 
a feat it was. 

That settled the grocery business, I am in- 
clined to think. After that no one twitted him 
about his name. The girls in school worshiped 
him, but, as became a hero, he didn’t pay much 
attention to them. One of the secrets of 
his fascination for them, probably, was his utter 
indifference. He was tall, well set up, good look- 
ing. But he felt very sophisticated, and beside 
the beauties of the Standard Theatre, the simple 
maidens of the high school seemed tame. 

The Standard Theatre was very popular about 
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that time with Loree and the set he liked best 
in school. He was at an age when the glamour of 
the stage seemed very real and he enjoyed the 
sensation of hanging around the stage door and 
watching the girls of the chorus troop out. He 
didn’t get to know any of them very well, which 
was probably a good thing for his illusions, and, 
as a result, he didn’t get to be a regular stage 
door Johnny. But he did catch the stage fever 
in a virulent form. The microbe infected him 
and before it was time for him to leave school 
and begin learning about cheeses and olive oil 
and sugar and flour and such things he had made 
up his mind that his real destiny had been dis- 
closed to him at last. 

He was to be an actor—a great actor. It was 
all very well for the critics to say that the stage 
was in a period of decline; that Henry Irving 


and Mansfield, to say nothing of Booth and 
Salvini, had no worthy successors. He, Loree 
Starr, meant to go upon the stage! Enough 


said. 

Somehow, he decided that it would not be wise 
to confide in his mother and his uncle concern- 
ing his new ambition. He felt that they were 
not likely to prove sympathetic. The grocery 
business meant a good deal to them; three meals 
a day, for instance, and a comfortable home, 
and other pleasant things. Loree appreciated 
such blessings, but he felt that his mother and 
his uncle were the least bit narrow. In his 
judgment there were other ways of acquiring 
them. He began to dream of the time when he 
should have achieved his great ambition—per- 
haps, even two or three years distant. 

Then he would stand on the boards of a New 
York theatre. As Hamlet, he would deliver the 
famous soliloquy. He could hear himself de- 
claiming it—“To be or not to be! That is the 
question.” And sitting modestly back in a stage 
would be a woman with white hair—his 
mother. How she would thrill with pride as she 
thought that the matchless actor, on whose every 
word and gesture the hundreds in the audience 
hung tensely, was her son! And the things he 
could do They were comfortably off 
now—but out of the stipend, the princely stipend 
of a great actor, he could load her with jewels, 
take her abroad, buy her motor cars— 

“Loree!” His mother’s voice interrupted his 
“Here’s your uncle, Loree! He wants 
to talk to you about going into the store!” 

Could you blame him for keeping his dreams 
to himself? 

His uncle’s phrases about the business rolled 
off Loree as water rolls from a duck’s back. He 
had made up his mind. He came to his decision 
with regret. He was sorry to disappoint his 


box 


for her! 


dream. 
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mother. But, after all, as he well knew, he was 
hurting her for the moment, only to bring her 
happiness in overflowing measure in the future. 
Something, he knew, must be sacrificed to his 
art. He felt his talent, his genius, urging him 
on. And who was he to resist? 

He didn’t. As soon as he had finished school 
he shook the dust of St. Louis from his feet and 
went to New York. He would return, he told 
himself—but not as Loree Starr, whose name 
had evoked the jeers of his companions. His 
name would come before him, on the great post- 
ers that heralded the coming of stars. All St. 
Louis would be waiting to welcome and applaud 
this greatest of her sons. Long lines would 
shiver through the night, waiting to buy tickets 
for his opening. 

He saw those lines of people as he entered 
the Union Station, and, timidly, bought his ticket 
for New York. He had some money; not much, 
but enough, he felt, to last while he looked 
around and decided which of the managers of 
Broadway should be permitted to guard his in- 
terests. And he enjoyed the trip immensely. He 
saw new places, new people, as he went East, 
and New York, for a few minutes, awed him. 

But very soon he had taken the measure of 
New York. It would know him, in due time. 
Of course, it could never claim the honor of 
being his birthplace, since that joy was reserved 
for St. Louis. But New York could discover 
him, anyhow, and that would be something. 
Then he went to look for a boarding house and 
a veil had better be drawn, very gently, over 
what followed. 

The one important thing about Loree Starr’s 
life for the next three years is that he didn’t quit 
—he didn’t quit. How many thousands, boys and 
girls, women and men, have come to New York 
with such nebulous dreams as his! And how few 
of them have left a record at all—much less such 
a fine record as is contained in those three words 
—“he didn’t quit!” There is something of an 
epic in those words when they can be applied to 
the life and doings of anyone. And in the case 
of Loree Starr, though the details were prosaic 
and drab and uninteresting enough, the years in 
which he had the chance to quit about forty 
times a day and didn’t do it, were big years, 
less for what happened in them than for the 
things they made possible. 

They were rough years, in the main. It was 
a long time before he got inside a theatre, ex- 
cept by buying a ticket. He did work of all 
sorts in the meantime, because he would not 
write home for money. He wrote home and 


told his mother that he was well and enjoying 
life, and that she was going to be proud of him 
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some time. But the only address he gave her 
was a postoffice box. There were two reasons 
for that. One, the permanent one, was that he 
had no wish to have her or his uncle come after 
him, to try to get him to gO back to St. Louis. 
And the other was that very often he had no 
address that had any fixed quality. He was 
hungry sometimes, and cold very often. But he 
never failed to write to his mother at least once 
a week and he never failed, either, to remember 
her at Christmas and on her birthday. 

\ll this sounds pretty harsh. It would have 
broken some boys. But not Loree. It did him 
good. It stiffened him and made him see life 
as it was. He saw real acting, too, and realized 
what it meant. But he never quite lost the 
dreams, though the time of his imaginary 
triumphs receded a bit, and he decided to allow 
ten years, or twenty, for the fruition of his 
hopes 

He-stuck to his original ambition, too, and 
didn’t trade it off for one that looked easier of 
accomplishment. There were times when _ it 
seemed to him that he might have been over- 
sanguine; that it would have been better to set 
up a more modest mark, like getting control of 
the Standard Oil Company away from John D. 
Rockefeller, or discovering the North Pole, or 
something comparatively simple. But he stuck 
to his determination to become a great actor. 

Finally he got his first chance, too. The man- 
ager of a stock company that put on melodramas, 
with a scale of admission prices that ranged 
from ten to thirty cents, took him on as a super. 
That meant fifty cents a night at first, but he 
was promoted soon to a regular salary of ten 
dollars a week and allowed to speak a few lines 
every night. He promptly gave up his regular 
job as a waiter and devoted himself entirely to 
his art. He might have risen steadily in that 
company if a sudden and unforeseen disaster 
hadn’t ended melodrama in New York. 

The disaster was simple enough to explain— 
afterward. People just stopped paying ten, 
twenty and thirty cents to see the melodramas 
and the natural consequence was that the com- 
pany went out of business and the house was 
turned over to moving pictures. The photoplay 
had arrived 

To certain phases of the legitimate theatre the 
coming of the photoplay was as severe a blow 
as was the introduction of machinery to hand 
factory workers. To Loree Starr, for instance, 
the suspension of the company was a body blow. 
His dreams didn’t enable him to see his real 
future yet, you understand. He had heard the 
ager and the leading actors condemning the 


new form of entertainment, and he thought it 
was the correct thing to look down on films and 
film players. 

For a while he stuck to that view and had a 
pretty rough time. It was old Wilkins, who had 
played heavy villains, who changed his mind for 
him. Wilkins hadn’t been highly considered in 
the stock company. He had. always been seedy 
and shabby and given to talking of his past great- 
ness. But Loree, meeting him one day on 
Broadway after an unsuccessful attempt to get 
work in a big spectacular production, was amazed 
to see Wilkins looking sleek and prosperous. 

“What, ho” cried Wilkins. “Loree—the boy 
wonder of the West!” 

Then he took another look at Loree, and be- 
ing at bottom a kindly old ruffian, promptly in- 
vited him to lunch. 

“You're working, I suppose,” said Loree. 

“T am,” said Wilkins. “These features that 
you see delight thousands nightly, from here to 
San Francisco. In other words, my boy, I’m in 
the movies!” 

He waxed enthusiastic as he went on. 

“Nothing like it, Loree!” he said. “If you 
haven't got a job come over to the studio with 
me. I'll get Richards to slide you in somehow. 
And we're all coming to it.” 

And so, after lunch—the first meal Loree had 
had that day—he went with Wilkins to the Ran- 
kin studio. 

“Extra man for you, Grant—he'll take that to 
start,” said Wilkins. “Shake hands with Mr. 
Starr—Loree Starr—Mr. Richards.” 

“T'll take you on,” said Richards, after a quick 
look at Loree. “Report here every morning at 
nine. Some days there'll be work for you—some 
days there won't. Five dollars a day when there 
is. I can use you in a picture to-day. If you 
make good I'll work you into the regular stock 
company as soon as I can. Haven't got room 
for a juvenile right now, but we may have any 
time.” 

Loree was dazed by the suddenness of his good 
luck. And he was still more surprised at the 
haphazard way in which the pictures were put 
on. No one, except Richards, seemed to have 
any idea of the whole picture. All they had to 
do was what Richards told them—and he found 
that what he had learned in the stock company 
helped him immensely. 

“Now, then, Starr—you come in, look at the 
safe and register rage and fear when you see 
that it’s been blown. Drop down and look for 
the letters—then turn to the camera and register 
panic when you don’t find them.” 


So Richards crisply told him how to play his 

















first scene. He got the effect immediately and 
had to go through the scene only once before 
Richards turned to his photographer. 

“You're in big luck,” said Wilkins. “That’s an 
important scene, though it’s short. You'll come 
on again later. Thompson, the chap who was to 
play it, went over to the Excelsior people to-day. 
That’s how you got a quick chance.” 

Loree played two or three more scenes—one 
of them with Lois Bertram, the leading woman, a 
beautiful brunette, who was the star of the com- 
pany. 
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nothing to do with her success. She delivered 
the goods—and that was why she was a star. 
Wilkins, when he and Loree left the studio late 
that afternoon, was evidently pleased. 
“You’ve made a hit, my boy!” he said. Our 





fair Lois likes you—and ’tis well! Prithee 


When you become leading 


a 
word in your ear. 
man—remember me!” 
Loree flushed—he could still do that. 
“Oh, that’s all nonsense!” he said. “She’s a 
charming woman and a good actress. I don’t see 


” 


why she wastes her time in this sort of thing. 
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“TOREE WAS AMAZED TO SEE WILKINS LOOKING SLEEK AND PROSPEROUS” 


“Mrs. Grant Richards in private life,” said 
Wilkins, with a wink. “Keep on the right side 
of her, my boy. What she says goes here. He’s 
crazy about her—and every woman in the com- 
pany hates her and is afraid to peep when she’s 
around.” 

Loree liked Lois from the start. In the scene 
he played with her she coached him more than 
once—setting him right with a quick word in a 
low tone when she saw that he was going wrong. 
Lois knew her business; she was a competent 
actress and even her enemies had to admit that 
the fact that she was the director’s wife had 











“Wastes her time!” said Wilkins, with lifted 
evebrows. “I wouldn’t call it that! She’s a 
good actress enough—I’ll grant you that. But 
limited, my boy—limited as the very deuce for 
She’d get a hundred a week, 
maybe, in the legit—thirty weeks a year. Here 
she can work all the year around if she likes. 
She can live like other folks—sleep at night and 
go to a show when she likes. 
a great deal—and she doesn’t have to pay for an 
expensive stage wardrobe. And she gets two 
hundred dollars a week, all clear profit!” 

‘H’m—that’s different, of course,” said Loree 


straight work. 


She travels around 
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“Well—I’m ever so much obliged to you. I was 
pretty nearly down and out—I’ve got to admit 
that. You don’t know how big that five spot 
feels!” 

So Loree got his introduction to the work that 
was to make him famous. He reported the next 
morning and found there was work for him. He 
was in rare luck, indeed, for in the next ten days 
he found that he was wanted every time. He 
knew enough of stage routine to help him; and 
he was naturally quick and bright. Grant Rich- 


of you. You go on the payroll, beginning to- 
morrow. Forty a week—how’s that?” 

“Fine!” said Loree, swallowing a lump in his 
throat. “I'll try to make good, Mr. Richards— 
I sure will.” 

“Sure you will,” said Richards, heartily. “Stick 
to your knitting—keep out of company scraps. 
They’re a jealous lot. You'll get along better if 
you herd mostly by yourself, take it from me. 
All right—we’ll call that a deal, then.” 

Loree’s first shock was the discovery that 
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“HE'D NEVER STAND OUT AGAINST HER AS YOUR HUSBAND DID, DEARIE,” THE ELDER WOMAN WAS SAYING 


ards, the hard-worked director, liked him be- 
cause once was enough to tell him anything. He 
did not, like most of the company, have to have 
every instruction repeated a dozen times—with 
the chance that he would go wrong before the 
camera even then. 

But even Loree, who had begun to dream again 
and was never disposed to be abnormally humble 
about his prospects, was amazed when Richards 
called him aside one day. 

“You're doing fine, Starr,” Richards told him. 
“Give me a year and I’ll make a good actor out 


Harry Dunn, the leading juvenile, had been fired 
to make room for him. Dunn had seemed to 
be a fixture; his work was good and he was 
popular with the company. And Loree, to his 
surprised disgust, overheard a bit of conversation, 
purely by accident, that showed him what was 
being said. Dunn’s wife, a pretty girl called May 
Pratt for stage purposes, remained with the com- 
pany. And it was she who enlightened Loree as 
to certain things. She was talking to Mrs. 
Singer, who played old women. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Singer, “how can you 
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bear to stay here? I should think you would 
have quit when Harry did—” 

“We've got to live, haven’t we?” Loree heard 
the girl answer, bitterly. “I’m going to stay un- 
til Harry gets another job—and then I'll beat it, 
believe me! It’s that cat Lois Bertram! How 
anyone can be so blind as Richards beats me! 
Hle’s a perfect gentleman—I’ll say that for him!” 

“Oh, Grant’s all right,’ said Mrs. Singer. 
“Sure But he’s fallen for that Lois creature 
and he’s fallen hard! He thinks she’s perfect— 
and | suppose there'll have to be a grand bust- 
up before he gets wise.” 

“If Harry had been willing to meet her half- 
way he'd be here now,” said May, angrily. “She 
couldn’t stand having him show that he cared 
more for me than he did for anyone else—that’s 
the trouble. And, of course, she managed to 
queer every scene he had with her. Well, I wish 
her joy of this clothes model she’s got now!” 

Loree, caught in the position of an eaves- 
dropper through no fault of his own, was hav- 
ing proof of the adage that listeners never hear 
any good of themselves. But he only smiled. 


He wished he could make his presence known, 


but he decided that it was better to pretend, 
afterward, that he had heard nothing. And 
now he heard Mrs. Singer’s voice. 

“Oh, she’ll get along with him all right,” she 
said. “He'll be tickled to death at having her 
take notice of him. And I think he’s got a weak 
face, anyhow. He'd never stand out against her 
as your husband did, dearie!” 

Loree winced at that, and stiffened a little 
with indignation, too. He wanted to tell Mrs. 
Singer that she was slandering a good woman, 
but he realized that that would involve explana- 
tions he could hardly make. So he kept still 
and remained quiet until the two women had 
moved to a safe distance 

He was half amused, half angry, as he thought 
matters over. But he decided that this simply 
proved the value of the advice Richards had 
given him. Evidently the company was a hotbed 
of gossip, of the mean, mischievous kind, and it 


—_—__—_————— 


was better for him to keep out of it entirely. 
So he attended strictly to his business and began 
to learn that even in photoplay acting there were 
many things for him to study. 

Lois Bertram treated him always with the 
same consideration. He made mistakes, but she 
only laughed at them and she was always ready, 
as she had been that first day, to help him in the 
hard places and to give him the benefit of her 
greater experience. But, more and more, her 
help ceased to be necessary. His parts grew 
longer and more important, and, going at times 
to see films in which he had appeared, he had the 
delightful sensation of hearing himself applauded 
by his admirers. 

“That was splendid,” Lois told him one day, 
after a scene in which he had had to rescue her 
from a runaway horse. “But it’s pretty strenu 
ous. I’m glad it’s over. Why don’t you come 
around and see us some time, Loree?” 

She had fallen into the informal studio habit 
of omitting a handle to his name. But he al 
ways called her Mrs. Richards. 

“I'd be glad to,” he said. 

“Come to-night, then,’ she told him. “You 
know where the apartment is—if you don’t I'll 
tell you.” 

Loree was delighted. And that evening, after 
dinner, he put on a new suit he had just bought 
and went to the address she had given him. She 
received him herself and he thought she had 
never looked better than in the loose, clinging 
negligee she wore. 

“I’m so tired,” she said, with a sigh, as she 
threw herself into a chair. “It’s good of you to 
come. I’m all alone, you know.” 

Loree looked startled. 

“Where’s Mr. Richards?” he blurted out. 

She looked at him for a long moment. Then 
she leaned over and touched his hand lightly 
with her long fingers. 

“Silly boy!” she said. “Why do you suppose 
I asked you? He had to go over to Boston on 
business !” 

(To be continued. ) 








“Mikado libretto.” 





HOW SAD 


OUISE GLAUM of the Broncho company stepped into a music store in 


Los Angeles the other day to purchase a copy of the score of an opera, 
and walking up to one of the salesman, she said: 


“What's that, ma’am?” the salesman inquired. 
“Mikado libretto,” repeated Miss Glaum. 
“Me no speak Italiano,” he replied, shaking his head. 
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HEY tell a joke on Helen Martin; of 
T course, I can’t vouch for its veracity; but 

they say Helen was driving an automobile 
recently in an Eclair picture and was supposed 
to have a smash-up in the scene. Well, Helen 
had it. She came driving around the corner, 
went right through the corner plate glass win- 
dow in a jewelry store and broke a bunch of 
cut glass. And the thing that made Helen angry 
was that right next door was a five and ten 
cent store. 


ILDRED BRIGHT says her latest achieve- 

ment along the line of moving picture act- 
ing is comedy. Who ever dreamed of fair Millie 
as a comedian? But so be it. She and members 
of her company who are doing the comedies call 
it the “Pour Quoi” Comedy Club. That’s the 
French for “For Why,” so they say—can’t prove 
it by me. 


ECENTLY little Clara Horton received sev- 

eral flattering offers for Broadway produc- 
tions, but mother said “No.” She thinks the 
“Eclair Happy Family” is a much better place. 


beers know Billie Haddock and Sheerer are 
always arguing about something. The other 
day Haddock said: “Well, I was always con- 
sidered the flower of my family.” Sheerer, in 
his dry English wit, said: “Of course, you were 
always a blooming nuisance.” They didn’t speak 
all day. 


ARBARA TENNANT has had a very severe 

attack of laryngitis, but, as she says, being 
neither an opera singer nor actress of stage, she 
didn’t have to use her voice, consequently she 
didn’t have to lay off, but it was very painful 
nevertheless. 


ULIA STUART said that the other morning, 

while going to the studio on a Ft. Lee car, 
she overheard a lady and gentleman talking. The 
gentleman said: “Yes, you married ladies are 
great match-makers.”’ The lady rather dryly 
answered: “Him that misery loves, loves com 
pany.” Miss Stuart says she was awfully sorry 
the next corner, as she is 


she had to get off at 


sure the conversation would have proved very 
interesting with such a beginning. 


W * are all wondering what poor Mr. Wilsie 

will do, now it’s cold weather, as he is too 
much of a gentleman to wear his hat in the 
house—you know. 


W Et Fred Mace has left us and honestly 

it seemed like a funeral for a day or so 
around the Thanhouser plant, as Fred and his 
merry-makers were on their way to Los Angeles. 


ARGUERITE LOVERIDGE left a host of 

friends in New Rochelle who will surely 
miss her beautiful smile and face. Foremost 
among them is “Yours truly.” You know when 
a person is sick in a hospital you appreciate 
your friends more there than ever, and I must 
say, “folksies,” Miss Loveridge and Fred were 
always there with a lengthy funny letter every 
day. And you know those letters do do wonders 
when a person is sick—You know? 


F RED said the worst trouble he had in going 

back to California was keeping up with Bud 
Duncan. Everybody knows the old joke about 
the farmer who could not count his pigs because, 
he said, there was one little spotted one that ran 
around so that he was blessed if he could count 
them. Same way with Fred Mace and Bud 
Duncan. Mace says that when he went to the 
ticket window to buy seven tickets back to Los 
Angeles he looked around to make sure, counted 
his bunch and there were only five and himself. 
Pretty soon Harry Edwards said to him, “Why, 
Fred, you’ve only bought six and there’s seven 


” 


of us. Fred counts again, and again he only 
finds six. Soon they discovered the trouble— 
Bud Duncan. First Bud disappeared to buy 
some candy and the next time beat it over to 
sit on a trunk to eat. So Fred solved the mystery 
“a la Mutt and Jeff.’ He put Bud in the dog 
grip and the dog in Violet Fleming’s muff. 


HE other night Carl Gregory and Bill Zoll- 
inger had a backyard clothes-line quarrel. 
\s it were, Carl got in late with his car and 
tried to back it into the garage, but, everything 
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being dark out there, he happened to push his 
gear into the wrong notch and, instead of back- 
ing it, he threw it into high speed and the car 
jumped across the alley. Now, just across the 
alley lives Bill Zollinger. In his back yard he 
has some very fine prize chickens and Carl’s car 
hit the barn in which Zollinger’s chickens were 
They started hollering. Bill immedi- 
grabbed a and started for the 
barn to see who the chicken thief was. He was 
just getting ready to shoot when he saw Carl 
Gregory 


sleeping. 


ately shotgun 


Poor little skinny Carl was emerging 
from beneath his car. So with the assistance 
of Bill they got the car into the garage and left 
it there until morning. I am wondering what 
would have happened if Bill had shot that time. 


ARRY 
H “a x 


BENHAM relates that his son, Le- 


and, came in the other day and said: 
“Father, did grandpa used to lick you with his 
shoe when you were bad, like you do me?” 


Harry, trying to look the stern father, replied, 
“And did great-grandfather 
punish grandfather in the same way?” 


“Yes, my son.” 
Harry 
thought this was getting to be a joke, but an- 
swered him again in the affirmative and asked 
him why he thought of this. “I would like to 
know who started this licking business anyway?” 
replied the youngster. 


ITTLE MARY PICKFORD and the Famous 

Players are now located in Los Angeles for 
the winter. Little Mary will be missed greatly 
by her many friends in New York and mostly 
for the festive season of the holiday dance, as 
many will remember the beautiful dance she gave 
But, as I also say, I am keen about 
that California business and my heart just goes 


last year 


right with anybody who is going to California. 
Here’s a from all the friends in the East 
that little Mary’s health will continue to im- 
prove and that no more horrid operations will 
have to be performed or horrid medicine taken. 
We hope it will be all beautiful and sunshiny, as 
it always is in California, for Little Mary. 


wish 


RESIDENT HITE of the Thanhouser com- 
pany is really the proudest looking person 
in motion pictures since the completion of the 
Mr. Hite says 
used in 


new glass stage at New Rochelle. 


it is the largest stage being motion- 


picture work 


AVE THOMPSON says he can say “Ish 

Ka Bibble” now with the real Yiddish ex- 
pression, as he recently attended a benefit given 
by the Hebrew Association in New Rochelle. 


ARGUERITE SNOW, whose home is in 

Denver, wears a pretty smile these days, 
as mother is here to superintend the cooking of 
good things to eat. If there is one thing that 
Peggy likes to do it is to eat. 


F  Yetaimaatel who doesn’t think that Jim Cruze 

isn’t a good sport should have been around 
the Thanhouser studio recently on one of those 
cold days when Handsome James took a plunge 
in the cold waters of Hudson Park. 


F FLORENCE LA BADIE keeps getting 

much thinner, Director Durkin will have to 
put a bill on her in order to tell whether it is 
she or the tripod. 


|: hows ADLER has bought a new automobile. 

You know, I think this automobile fad of 
Bert’s is getting to be great, as every time you 
see Bert he has a new automobile. I don’t know 
whether he is going into the business of buying 
and selling automobiles or not, but here’s good 


luck. 


HE cutest little Persian kitten was sent re- 

cently to Lila Chester by parcel post. Lila 
says she has the worst time trying to keep peace 
in the family between the Persian kitten and her 
little French poodle. They absolutely refuse to 
eat even in the same room, not to say out of 
the same dish. Some class, eh? 


IRECTOR SULLIVAN is. having his 

troubles. He is producing a scene in which 
he is featuring the Thanhouser twins. Every- 
body knows the old chestnut of not being able 
to tell the twins apart. In fact, many of the 
folks cannot tell them apart. Mr. Sullivan, with 
his hands in the air, says: “The next time those 
girls work in a picture I believe I will tag one 
of them so I will know which one worked last.” 


ELEN BAGLEY, the Thanhouser kidlet, 

has been receiving letters from her many 
admirers asking her what she wants for Christ- 
mas. As Mother Bagley says, if everybody who 
has promised to send Helen something for Christ- 
mas keeps their promise, their cottage will not 
be able to hold Helen’s toys. 


I NOTICE where Lee Moran got it in the 

neck in a fire scene recently when Eddie 
Lyons slid down a pole upon his neck. You 
have got to hand it to Jack Laver for getting 
the original stuff. He likes that Universal bunch 
out there. 
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i) DWIN AUGUST of the Powers company 
had a holiday recently in Frisco. Eddie 
says that is “some town.” 


S aegpis BURBRIDGE was badly burned 
in a big fire production by the Frontier 
company at Santa Paula. Moving-picture fans 
often wonder if there are real fires and the like 


in the pictures. If they could see the various . 


things that happen to the actors in producing 
these thrilling pictures they would know how 
real they were. 


VERYBODY is doing double characters now. 
I see that Miss Grace Cunard is playing 
twin sisters in a big picture called “The Twin 
Sister’s Double,” br 


clever. Not only does she appear twice on the 


t her work is exceedingly 


scene, but three times, making the experiment 
triple. 


OIS WEBER, Phil Smalley & Company of 

the Rex Players were spending a very happy 
time at Riverside, Cal., recently at the Glenwood 
Mission Inn, taking some wonderful scenes in 
a two-reel psychological drama entitled “The 
Inner Light.” Phil is certainly strong on the 
eats and being comfortable. I know, because he 
and Mrs. Smalley are personal friends of mine. 


| | Sens BAGGOT recently had a very narrow 

escape from death by having too much 
realism in his picture. Mr. Baggot wanted a 
tunnel dug from the inside of an old castle out 
to the water front. To hear King tell it: “It 
came out.” That is, they had to be dug out. 
They were like the old man, who, when asked 
how his potatoes came out this year, replied, 
“They did not come out at all; I took a hoe 
and dug them out.” The same way with King 
Baggot. He and his assistant, Frank Smith, were 
working through this tunnel. They had been 
walking along the banks of the Hudson River 
when, without any warning, the dirt caved in 
and buried Mr. Baggot and Mr. Smith. As luck 
would have it, a framework of fallen timbers 
saved them from being smoothered, and the work- 
men on the outside dug them out. The result 
was that Mr. Smith had a strained back and Mr. 
Baggot bad cuts on the face and hip. 


VERYBODY is delighted to know Hazel 
Buckham is again well after her strenuous 
illness and back with the bunch in the Kay-Bee 
studio. It seems that Miss Buckham has more 
friends around the place than anybody else, and 
when those pretty brown eyes are sick folks miss 


them. Even the Indians and cowboys look sad, 
so here’s three cheers for Hazel’s recovery. But 
[ hear she has changed her name to King—many 
congratulations. Leave it to Joe King to pick 
a winner. 


THEL GRANDIN is playing the leading role 

in “The Much Accused Girl,” King Baggot’s 
new detective story, in wnich he and Mr. Smith 
were injured, It’s luck for poor little Ethel that 
she did not get buried in the cave-in. She is 
such a tiny little thing that it would not take 
much to bury her. 


SAW that Jack Laver says Mabel Normand 

of the Keystone company is going to have a 
bunch of new gowns. Now, I am asking you, 
what in this world does Jack know about gowns 
anyway? Best I ever heard him discuss last 
winter in Los Angeles was turkey trots and rag 
parties. But, believe me, you have got to hand 
it to those fellows for learning, and I certainly 
do agree with him that Mabel certainly does 
know how to get the classy looking creations 
and she knows how to wear them, too. 


a SENNETT wants to know, “What do 
you mean, you lost your dog?” And 
Mabel Normand still has hers. 


M ET some friends the other day who asked 

me how “The King of Ireland” was getting 
along. Of course, they meant Barney Sherry, 
and I told them that the handsome Beau Brum- 
mel had never looked better in his life, as he 
just sent me a very handsome picture of him- 
self, and if pictures count for anything Barney 
is looking immense. 


ACK ADOLPHIE and his company, com- 


posed of Lamar Johnston, Vera Sisson, 
Ernest Jay and Howard Davis, had a nice trip to 
the mountains recently in the making of a big 
picture called the “Prisoner of the Mountains.” 
It showed the opening of a big aqueduct th~* 
supplies the water in Los Angeles. 


dees said Ford Sterling never gets pinched 

for speeding? Then, believe me, the Kay- 
Bee isn’t in the swim. The only way that I can 
account for it is that Ford hasn't been to the 
Vernon Country Club lately, as I remember last 
winter in California if we went to Vernon at 
the rate of six miles per hour they pinched us. 
The motor cops had speedometers which couldn’t 
tell whether the car was going eight miles an 
hour or 188 miles 
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L ITTLE MILDRED HARRIS of the Broncho 
company has playing the “Little 
has been very ill and 
than little Mildred is responsible for 
her speedy recovery, as she was the little nurse 
In question. 


been 


Mother,” as her mother 


no other 


eee WINTER of the Kay-Bee company 
has joined the ranks of the Frontier company 
in Santa Paula. 
ECENTLY someone sent a scenario to the 
office of the Majestic company in Los An- 
geles, the plot of laid around the 


which was 


office of Belasco, a big theatrical manager of 
New York. Along with the scenario came a 


suggestion that Lucius Henderson play Belasco. 
What has been puzzling Lucius ever since is how 
did somebody know away down in Tampa, Fia., 
that he has white curly hair, for he says, “That 
is the only likeness I have to Belasco and they 
surely must have meant that.” 


RED VROOM, who has been counted with 
the directors of the Majestic company ever 
since they came to California last winter, has a 
company now of his own and they say Fred is 
some director. He ought to be, as he has been 
the old 


school of actors, and a very capable one he 1s. 


acting long enough. Fred is one of 


VERYBODY has something different to kid 
Billie Billie. If it 
onions or alfalfa, it’s girls. 


Garwood about. Poor 


isn’t 

ERA SISSON is again making a change, 

going back to the Universal company, under 

the direction of Donald MacDonald. 

pe RARE URSON 
| 


and went out to 


left Thanhouser 
California to 
man for the Majestic forces. 


recently 
be camera 


HE Imp company is congratulating itself on 

the fact that it has at last solved the 
problem of cutting down expenses on so many 
interior sets. It has just recently finished a pic- 
called “It Happened in June,” where 139 
scenes, not including sub-titles, were taken in 
the construction of the picture and all of them 
were exteriors. 


ture 


HE writer received an anonymous letter re- 
cently asking why in my Studio Chats or 
Children’s Article of the December number I 
did not mention little Rosana Logan’s name. 
Now, I assure them and my many friends, who 
probably wondered the same thing, that it was 


not that I did not want to mention her name, 
but I do not know where the child is. I under- 
stand she is not with the Reliance any more, but 
should little Rosana see this and communicate 
with me at the Thanhouser studio, I will be 
pleased to let her friends know where she is 
and what she is doing. 


¢é¢ JT ACKIE” SAUNDERS is recovering from 
a recent illness and her many friends will 
be glad to hear of her recovery. 


AWRENCE MARSDEN, formerly of Than- 


houser and Biograph companies, is 
rector of “Kinemacolor.” 


P EARL WHITE, leading lady of the Crystal 

company, occupied a box the other night 
at the opening of a new show in the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre in New York. She was greatly 
admired by many, her charming personality and 
winning smile being easily recognized by many 
in the audience. 


now di 


REAL little zoological garden is being built 

at the Thanhouser plant. Lila Chester, the 
prize animal lover of the aggregation, is alto- 
gether happy. The other Thanhouserites merely 
hope that the bars of the zoo hold tight. Just 
what kind of dumb players are being bought for 
the zoo the press agent doesn’t state. Michael 
Schliesser will be “wild animal manager.” He 
was formerly in charge of animals for Hagen- 
beck and collected animals for the New York 
Museum of Natural History, for whom he be- 
came taxidermist. The camels used in Than- 
houser’s “Joseph, Son of Jacob,” were especially 
trained for that production by Mr. Schliesser 
and have become good “actors.” 


LL is happiness at New Rochelle. Marguerite 

Snow and James Cruze, oldest and most 
famous of Thanhouser “teams,” are back in pic- 
ture teamwork again. Since “She” this pair has 
been noted in important parts in Thanhouser 
films, but for the past six months Mr. Cruze 
has been working alone, because three years’ con- 
secutive Thanhouser work made Miss Snow seek a 
rest. Returning to her New Rochelle labors, Miss 
Snow has “done” one picture, “Peggy’s Invita- 
tion,” without Mr. Cruze, but now they will be 
seen together again in “Joseph, Son of Jacob,” 
where they have the big leads as of yore, mean- 
ing that Cruze is Joseph and Miss Snow the 
wife of Potiphar. Hundreds of people and ani- 


mals galore are said to appear in the film, which 
is the first Biblical Thanhouser since “The Star 
of Bethlehem” of last Christmas. 























An Intensely Interesting Inside 


MY EXPERIENCES AS A FILM FAVORITE 


Story of Moving Picture Life 


as Related by a Well-known Photoplay Actress 
Illustrated by F. K. Thornburgh 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS—“Polly” 
hood in a small western town with a yearning for a less limited environment and an ambition to become an actress. 
ry the leading feminine role. 


} 


She takes part in an amateur production and ts cast f 
i J 


New York actor, 
marked attention, which she 


who produces the play, and falls in loz 


misconstrues. 


Cc 
is not worth living in her home town, she runs away to 
{ , : 


] = Pnineca > , Lbrouch 

a stage engagement, slie meets Poinsaire, and through 

> ° J , 

film company tn wh 
- ny 


finally suggests that she allow him to furnish an 


Angered, Paul ceases his 


rnduct s¢ hho 
S@ proaguciions ine 


as leading lady with the Excelsior company at fifty dollars 


pany offers to re-engage her at forty dollars a week, but 
but her salary is paid regularly by 
gust, makes love to her at every opportunity. 
time meets John Burton, the director. 


Finally, 


ing admiration of his ability. Under hts direction, 
a few words of commendation from him, but her 


finds herself accidentally locked in the big, dark studto. 


eyes, and asks her for a kiss. In terror, she turns and 


PART IV 
HAD NEVER been so frightened in my life. 
Beasts like Hollander are not frequent to- 
day. I don’t mean that there aren’t cads in 
the moving picture business, just as there are in 
every other business, who behave so that decent 
girls have to keep their eyes open. But now, 
when they know that a girl is decent, they let her 
alone, because they know that she'll be protected. 
But in those days Hollander wasn’t the only one 
of his kind, and he was entirely prepared to take 
trickery 


by force what he couldn't get by or by 


threats. 


As I ran, I could hear him following me, as 
[ told you. Once or twice he got hold of my 
dress, but I broke away. I can tell you what 


happened, but I can’t even begin to describe the 
horror of it. I had been screaming, with what 
didn’t need 


tried to catch me, but |] 


breath | for running, ever since he 


knew that no one was 
going to hear me—except Hollander. The studio 
The big, empty 


vas a terrible place. 


was in a lonely part of town. 
studio, with its dim lights, 
There were great shadows everywhere, so that, 
running blindly as we did, we were continually 
tripping over things we couldn’t see, in the shade, 
or jumping aside to avoid something that turned 

out to be only a shadow. 
stumbled, at first, Hol- 
3ut that couldn’t last and 
And in the end I went down and he 
I turned on him, then, and 


Luckily, every time | 
lander stumbled, too. 
I knew it. 
caught me. 


When Poinsaire returns to New York and “Polly’’ 


is the “‘star.”” Poti 
apartment 


attentions, and has her discharged. 


Hollander, the owner 


His burst of anger on learning that he 
ing lady when she has played only minor roles ‘arouses z 
she rapidly develops into a skillful actress and at last wins 
feelings toward him ; 


Dean (which is not her real name) blossoms into girl- 

She meets Paul Poinsaire, a 

Poinsaire amuses himself by paying her 

discovers that life 

New York. After several unsuccessful efforts to obtain 

his influence she is engaged to play minor roles by the 
, 


with him. 


tsaire dines and wines “‘Polly’’ on several occasions, and 


for her. She is suspicious of his motive and refuses. 
Through an advertisement she obtains a position 
a week, The same day the director of Poinsaire’s com- 
she refuses. For several weeks “Polly” remains idle, 
of the Excelsior company, who, much to “Polly’s’ dis- 
the company starts producing and “Polly” for the first 
is compelled to accept her as a lead- 
despite her increas- 






“Polly’s” hatred, 


vhich grows daily, 
) 


do not change Then, one evening, she 
Suddenly Hollander appears, with a strange look in his 
runs, Hollander in close pursuit. 


fought like a wild thing. I never understood, 
before, or really believed what they say about a 
rabbit that will turn on a dog when it is trapped 
and fight until it is killed. But I understood it 
then. [ I would have bitten, I think, 
he had pinned my arms in his and was 


scratched ; 
when 
pressing me backward. But just then, with his 
hot breath right in my face, there was a rush 
of cool air. As I realized that someone, by some 
miracle, had opened the door, I screamed again 
—and then I fainted. 

[ came back with my face all wet. Someone 
was throwing water over me and I sat straight 
For the moment, I think, I for- 
got everything that had happened. 


up, indignantly. 
“Stop it!” I cried, furiously. “How do you 
think I’m going to get home if you pour all that 


water over me?” 
The studio was a perfect blaze of light, now, 
all the 
blinded me at 
But I heard 
a low, relieved chuckle that I would have known 


and it looked ghastlier than ever, with 
vacuum tubes glaring down. It 


first and I couldn’t see anything. 


rubbed the water out 
I forgot all 
about hating him and I just struggled to my feet, 


anywhere in the world. | 


of my eyes and saw—John Burton! 


grabbed him and began to sob—right against his 
shoulder! Wasn’t that shameless? 
“Oh!” IT gasped. 


see anyone in all my life! 


“Oh, I never was so glad to 
Hollander—that beast 
—he tried—he tried—” 

“I know!” said Burton, in that voice 
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savage 
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we all knew so well. “He won't bother you again 
very soon.” 

Then I heard something moaning, and I looked 
across the studio and saw Hollander. Seeing 
him did me more good than the water Mr. Bur- 
ton had thrown over me, or the feather from my 
hat that he had burnt. Yes—he had done that! 
[ suppose he remembered reading that that was a 
good way to revive silly women who had fainted! 
But Hollander! 

[ wondered why I had ever been afraid of him. 
He was lying all in a heap—where Mr. Burton 
had thrown him, as I realized later. And he 
didn’t look dangerous at all. He locked as if he 
had been in a train wreck, or something like that. 
You know how a man always looks in the funny 
pictures in the newspapers when he’s been in a 
fight? Well, that was how Hollander looked. 
His clothes were torn and he was bleeding from 
a cut on the lip. One of his eyes was beginning 
to swell, and the only thing that was missing was 
the little patches of court plaster the artists put 
on. He hadn’t had a chance to get those, but he 
needed them! I laughed. I couldn’t help it. 

“No—Hollander won’t bother you again very 
soon,” Burton repeated. 

“I—I—g-guess he w-w-won't,” I stammered, 
hysterically, and Burton looked scared, as if he 
thought I was going to faint, or something. But 
this time he used something much more sensible 
and effective than water or a burning feather to 
quiet me. He spoke to me in the tone he always 
used when we had spoiled a hundred feet of film 
or showed ourselves particularly stupid. 

“Fuss yourself up, now, Dean,” he said, “and 
[ll take you home. I’ve got some work to do 
and I can’t waste the whole night over you.” 

I went, very meekly, and did as I was told. 
And I didn’t feel resentful at all. In fact, I 
knew that I was never going to be able to re- 
sent anything Burton said to me again, after 
what he had done for me that night. 

Just before we left the studio Hollander roused 
himself. 

“You, Burton!” he whined. “You're fired— 
hear me? Take your girl and get out, the pair 
of you!” 

Burton laughed 





and it wasn’t a pleasant laugh. 
He took my arm as he spoke. 

“Fired?” he said. “Do you think you can fire 
me, you rat? If I had my choice between work- 
ing for you, or in the same company with you, 
and shoveling snow, I’d shovel snow—and thank 
God for an honest man’s choice. Come, Dean!” 

Then we went out into the clean, decent air 
and I took it in, in great breaths. We hurried 


along toward the car, but when we reached the 
tracks I felt panic-stricken. 

“Please—can’t we walk?” I asked, in a small 
voice. “I’m a sight—I don’t want to get on a 
car and let everyone see me!” 

“All right,” he said, shortly. 

We walked along for several blocks without a 
word. And quite suddenly he broke out at me. 

“Why were you such a fool?” he asked me. 
“Why didn’t you tell me that you—that Hol- 
lander—that | was wrong?” 

“You didn’t give me a chance,” I said, as 
spunkily as I could. “You were so sure that I 
—that you were right—” 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I suppose I might have 
known—a beast like that! But so many do— 
well, I’m sorry. What are you going to do now? 
You can’t go back to the Excelsior.” 

“Of course not,” I said. “And—you! I hadn't 
thought of that! You’ve lost your own job in 
saving me!” 

“Oh, you needn’t think about me!” He grinned 
cheerfully at me—the most human thing I had 
ever known him to do. “Winter’s coming on, 
you know! There’s always that snow shoveling 
job.” 

“It’s a shame!” I said. “And I haven’t even 
thanked you—” 

“Don’t. I’d give better jobs than that for a 
first-class excuse to give Hollander what he got 
to-night.” Then he frowned. “But I’m wonder- 
ing what you'll do. You'd better try to get back 
with the Ibex people again. They ought to be 
glad to have you. You’re worth more than you 
were.” 

I knew that. Thanks to his training, I was. 

“T’ll go to see them to-morrow,” I said. “How 
about my contract with the Excelsior people?” 

“They won’t try to hold you to it,” he said. 
“They couldn't, anyhow. But don’t let that worry 
you. Yes—you’d better try the Ibex. If they 
can’t place you, keep going. But—don’t take less 
than fifty dollars a week! You're worth more 
and, even if it’s hard, you’ve come to a point 
where you've got to establish your rating. Hold 
out for your price.” 

We were getting over toward a brighter part 
of the town, and he stopped on a corner and 
called a taxicab. I protested, but he wouldn’t 
listen to me. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “You’re in no shape to 
walk.” 

He took me home and when we got to my 
boarding house he shook hands with me. 

“Get a good night’s sleep,” he told me. “Try 
to forget about Hollander.” 
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HE WAS LYING ALL IN A HEAP AND I WONDERED WHY I HAD EVER BEEN 
AFRAIN OF HIM 
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[ fairly ran up to my room and locked the door. 
I suppose it will sound funny, but, now that | 
was safe, I was almost glad that Hollander had 
attacked me! For one thing, I had had an un- 
easy feeling for some time that, sooner or later, 
I would have to settle matters with him. Now it 
was over and that load was off my shoulders. 
And—John Burton knew at last how he had mis- 
judged me! There was an almost incredible 
satisfaction about that. Of ‘course, I couldn't 
keep on hating him, after the way he had come 
to my rescue, and the gorgeous thrashing he had 
given Hollander—but, a woman doesn’t forgive 
very readily the sort of thing he had done, the 
suspicions he had had of me. Still, it was com- 
forting to know that he had learned the truth. 
And, partly, I suppose, because I was so tired, I 
went to sleep and never woke up until my good 
old landlady began pounding at my door in the 
morning. 

But in the morning, when the knocking at my 
door finally woke me up, I looked out of my 
window and saw that the day was gray. It was 
raining, too 


dressed, all the buoyancy of the adventure that 


a steady, soaking drizzle, and as I 


had borne me up the night before vanished. I 
could only remember that I had lost my job and 
was once again face to face with the task of find- 
ing work in New York. I was better off than I 
had been before; I had managed to save more 
than a hundred dollars in the time I had worked 
for the Excelsior people. 


They owed me fifty 
dollars, toc 


for my current week’s salary—but I 
knew that I couldn't count on getting that. 

After breakfast I went to the Ibex studio. 
My old director had gone. The new one was a 
youngish man, with hard eyes, and he wasted no 
time with me at all. 

“Nothing doing!” he said, tersely. “Firing— 
not hiring!” 

[ had, as a matter of fact, happened upon a 
time when the market was slumping, to use a 
Wall street term. All the Eastern companies 
were cutting down, producing few pictures, and 
doing those few as cheaply as they could. I did 
have chances to do extra work, but I remembered 
vhat Burton had told me, and turned up my nose 
at offers I would have jumped at only a few 
months before. And, after a week that was as 
dismal as any I have ever spent, I had my re- 
ward. I went home to the boarding house one 
night, convinced that I never would get a good 
engagement again, to find a light in the parlor. 

“There’ 


dear,” said my landlady, excitedly 


a gentleman waiting to see you, my 


I couldn’t imagine whom it might be. But I 





walked in, boldy enough, and John Burton, who 
had been sitting nervously on the sofa, jumped 
up and came toward me, both hands outstretched. 

“I thought you were never coming, Miss 
Dean!” he said. “I have news for you—unless 
you have an engagement here.” 

“An engagement!” I laughed, bitterly. “There’s 
no work here and you must know it!” 

“I hoped there wouldn’t be when I last saw 
you,” he admitted, cheerfully. “This thing was 
in the air then, but I was afraid to say anything, 
because it was so uncertain. How would you like 
to go out to Los Angeles to play opposite one of 
the biggest male stars in the business? A hun- 
dred a week and all your expenses for the trip. 
Six months guaranteed !” 

My head swam a little, but I managed to ask 
him, as if I didn’t care a bit: “Who’s the di- 
rector?” 

“Il am!” he said. 

“All right—I’ll go!” I told him. ‘“Who’s the 
star?” 

He laughed, but I could see that he was pleased 
immensely. 

“That’s a real compliment!” he said. “I wish 
all the people I have to direct had such a flatter- 
ing opinion of me! I can’t tell you the star’s 
name, yet—that’s one of the conditions. This is 
a new deal and the people who are backing it 
are afraid that someone else will get their star 
away from them. He’s one of these tempera- 
mental people, and—well, you know.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” I said. “T don’t 
believe you'd bring me the offer unless you knew 
it was a good thing for me to take it.” 

“I wouldn’t,” he said, very earnestly. “They 
left it to me to get a leading woman and I 
held out for you. There was some talk of Brit- 
ton, but I said that if they took her they couldn't 
get me.” 

I opened my eyes at that, because Helen Brit- 
ton was, at that time, one of the four biggest 
women in pictures. 

“Why!” I said. “She’s a star—and she has a 
reputation!” 

“Don’t care,” said Burton, with his lips narrow- 
ing into that obstinate line I knew so well. “She 
can’t act—only thinks she can. And the time 
when a pretty face is all a woman needs to get 
over with 1s gone by in this business.” 

That was true, of course. It is every bit as 
difficult now to succeed in the films as on the 
legitimate stage—for some people infinitely more 
difficult, because the camera can’t be made to 


cover up weaknesses; and individual charm of 
voice and manner, which does so much for an 
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actress with a speaking part, cannot be projected 


upon the screen. 

However, that’s a digression. The important 
thing is that I had reached one of the greatest 
of the milestones of my career. I had dreamed 
of going to California, the land of sunshine and 
flowers, and now I was actually going—and go- 
ing under the most delightful conditions imagin- 
able. John Burton started the very morning 
after he told me of my engagement and I was 
to follow in a week. He gave me my first week’s 
salary and my contract, guaranteeing the six- 
month engagement, and he found time, too, to see 
to it that notes about my engagement were sent 
to all the leading newspapers and magazines. 
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he told me. “It’s a very nice, quiet hotel—small, 
but comfortable. 


You could live more cheaply 
in a boarding house, of course, but you want to 
keep up appearances. Your pose here is that of 
the assuredly successful actress. You'll never 
have any difficulty again in getting an engagement 
—that’s certain. And you can’t afford to econ- 
omize.” 

“I suppose it’s all right,” I said. 

But, really, I was rather frightened when I saw 
the pretty suite I was to occupy. It seemed so 
extraordinary that I, who had so lately come 
from my little country home in the middle West, 
should really be able to pay for all that luxury! 
And—TI still had something that has never quite 




















“HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO GO OUT TO LOS ANGELES TO PLAY OPPOSITE ONE 
OF THE BIGGEST MALE STARS IN THE BUSINESS ?” 


And, at last, I started. That was a very dif- 
ferent journey from the one I had taken when I 
came to New York! 
I went to Chicago on the fastest and best train, 


I traveled alone, but now 


and, instead of sitting up in a day coach, I had a 
whole compartment to myself, and knew that the 
Vulcan Company had reserved another on the 
So it 
was a sort of triumphant trip, from coast to 


best train from Chicago to Los Angeles. 


coast. 

When I reached Los Angeles, Burton met me 
at the train, looking as happy as a boy. 
“T’ve engaged rooms for you at the Santa Ana,” 








rp 


left me—an inclination to save money, always to 
keep a possible rainy day in mind! 

However, it was all so strange and new that I 
didn’t have time to let my mind dwell on such 


sordid details. Los Angeles itself amazed me. 
It was a bustling, modern town, growing so fast 
that you lost track of it overnight, and yet it 
was set down in a country that seemed to me 
almost tropical. There were roses everywhere. 
Palms were growing in the residential streets, 
and there were gardens, with flowers and shrubs 
that I couldn’t even recognize—and all in weather 
that, at home, was gloomy and dismal 
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My salary, I was told, began from the moment 
when I had signed my contract, but I had two or 
three da:ys to look around before I was required 
to report for work and I spent them in getting 
used to the place. The air was lovely, but I did 
rather miss my northern chill, 'm afraid! And 
the light! I was enough of a film actress, you 
see, to be struck by that right away. Everything 
was clear and sharply defined and I could under- 
stand very readily why southern California was 
the Mecca of the film companies. For one thing, 
any little open space in the suburbs made an open 
air studio with a scenic setting that couldn’t be 
duplicated for thousands in the East, and then, 
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THERE WERE ROSES EVERYWHERE AND 


IN THE STREETS 


PALMS WERE 


permeating everything, was that wonderful, clear 


light. Oh, it was beautiful! I had often envied 
the lucky ones who played in pictures made in 
such settings—and now I was actually one of 
them! 

The night before I was to go to work, Burton 
came to see I thought he was rather un- 


comfortable and presently he tried to explain. 


me. 


“We're good friends, now, Polly, aren’t we?” 


he asked me. “You are going to forgive me for 


—for—what I thought about Hollander ?” 


“’m not going to,” I said. “I’m not going to 


do anything of the sort—because I’ve already done 


it 


Don’t you give me credit for any feeling?’ 





GROWING 
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“Oh, I haven’t done anything for you,” he said, 
hastily. “What I did to Hollander was sheer 
pleasure—and, as for getting you this job, it’s the 
Vulcan people who ought to be grateful and not 
you.” 

“Maybe,” I said, “but who was it made me 
an actress in the first place?” 

“Well,” he said, uncomfortably, “that’s what I 
want to get at, Polly. We are good friends— 
but I’ve got to treat you just like one of the 
company. If I make any distinction people won't 
believe that you’re here simply because you’re 
competent. They'll be saying things about— 
about you—and—me—” 


2 
/ nl 


“IT understand,” I told him, with a laugh—and 


It was curious—a few weeks 
before he had been willing to believe that I was 
Hollander’s plaything and now he winced be- 
cause I was more sophisticated than he thought 
I should be! Men are curious! “I’m just Dean, 
leading woman—and that’s all I want to be, Mr. 
Burton.” 


saw him wince. 


“Well—I didn’t want you to make any mis- 
takes,” he said. “I’d like to call for you in the 
morning and run you out to the studio—but I’m 
going to send a chauffeur for you, instead. That’s 
in your contract, you know—a car to take you 
back and forth.” 























A SURPRISE,” I SAID. 


“WHY, WHAT 


So, in the morning, a car called for me and I 
was rushed out to the studio, away out in the 
suburbs, and in the most beautiful place you 
ever saw. We went by bungalow after bungalow, 
fairly smothered in roses, and it was right then 
that I made up mind to own one for myself be- 
And then at last 
Burton met me. 


fore I was many years older! 
we came to the studio. 

“Come in,” he said. “I want you to meet our 
We've got 
You’ve heard of him— 


star—you can know his name, now. 
him hitched up tight. 
Paul Poinsaire!” 

The 
man whose flirting had drawn me, like a moth, to 
Broadway ! 

Whatever faults I have, I’m not a quitter! I 
set my teeth and walked right into the studio. 
Paul was standing there, talking to a pretty, 
fluffy girl with blonde hair. He turned, with that 
bright smile of his, when he heard And 
when he saw me the froze on his lips, 
and he stood staring at me as if I had been a 
ghost. But I sailed right in, holding out my hand. 
I had on a linen suit that had cost sixty dollars, 
and I knew—trust a woman for that—that he 
could have seen few women better turned out. 

“Why, what a surprise!” I said. “How do 
you do, Mr. Poinsaire? It’s an age since I saw 


I suppose you can imagine how I felt! 
PI y g 


3urton. 
smile 
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AGE SINCE I SAW YOU LAST, MR. POINSAIRE” 

you last! When did you arrive in town?” 
He shook hands with me, mechanically. He 
was quite dazed. I wanted to look at Burton. 


If he knew—and had tricked me—I was ready 
to kill But | 
And the next moment I heard his voice. 

“We'll 


“Hastings—Barnes—come_ on 


him. was afraid to look at him. 


said. 
Px yin- 


now,” he 
Lights! 


take this first scene, 
sairé—you and Dean can renew your acquaint- 
ance. I see you’ve met before.” 
Then we were, practically, alone. Paul tried 
to take my hand again. 

“Little girl!” he said, in that voice I had once 
thought soulful. “I’ve often wondered what had 
become of you and what you must think of me!” 

“Don’t ask me to tell you,” I said. “No lady 
could possibly do it!” 

“I knew you wouldn’t understand,” he said. 
“But you shall—I shall make you know me.” 
“Really, you 
And I’m not 


Only—there’s to be no foolish- 


“T know you already,” I said. 
know, I owe you a good deal, Paul. 
resentful a bit. 
ness here. I can stand on my own feet now— 
and I’m going to do it!” 

He was going to say more. But then Burton 
came toward us, his scenario in his hand. 

“Now, Poinsaire,” he said. 

(To be continued) 
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66 HAT is 

the horse- 
power of your 
new machine?” 
asked a friend of 
Louise Glaum as 


she was taking 
her first ride be- 
hind the wheel 


of the dainty lit- 
tle car. 

“Why, the man 
who sold it to 
me said it was forty, but I am sure thirty-nine 
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of the poor horses are sick.” 


THE BEAST 


‘6 HAT’S a beautiful gown you have on!” 
exclaimed Lee Moran to one of Univer- 

sal’s leading ladies. 

“Like it?” 

“Certainly do.” 

“Say, do you know, this lace is forty years 
old?” 

“Is that so!” exclaimed Lee. 
you make it yourself?” 


“Tell me, did 


LIGHT BAGGAGE 
HEN George Periolat was a young and 
struggling “super” in New York, a lady of 
his acquaintance saw him looking in a shop win- 
dow one day with a cigar box under his arm. 
“Mr. Periolat,” she said, “I always see you 
with a cigar box under your arm. I am afraid 
you are smoking too much.” 
“Tt isn’t that,” said George, 
again.” 


“I’m moving 


LIKE FATHER 


ITTLE Bud Duncan was cast as a tramp 

during the taking of a recent “Apollo” film 
and was asking Marguerite Loveridge for a hand- 
out at the kitchen door. 

“Aren’t you ashamed,” asked Miss Loveridge, 
“that you have never done a day’s work in your 
life?” 

“It ain’t my fault, lady,” replied Bob, “I in- 
herited it. You see I came from a family of 
janitors.” 
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EXERCISE 
RATHER “lady-like” extra man who gets 
on now and then with the New Majestic 
Company was complaining of the lack of some- 
thing to do. 
“A fellah gets tired of just twirling his cane, 
don’t you know,” remarked Cholly. 
“Of course,” replied Director Henderson, who 
chanced to overhear the remark. “Why don’t you 
get a dog to lead around?” 


HAD TO TRANSLATE IT 
FEW weeks ago the Universal injected quite 
a bit of new blood into its West Coast or- 
ganization. Among the new arrivals was an 
actor who had been playing stock in Boston for 
several seasons. 

He and Bert Howard, Fred Mace’s right-hand 
man, became fast friends, and one hot evening, 
stepped into a thirst parlor to cool off. 

“Tll have a Juniper physiognomy,” said the 
man from Boston. 

“A what?” roared the bartender. 

“A gin fizz,” said the man from Boston with a 
sigh. 

Howard is laughing yet. 


NO WONDER HE ASKED 


HEN Mr. 
Photoplayer 
called on the 
young woman one 
evening he was be- 
ing entertained by 
her young brother, 
Joe, until she 
made her appear- 
ance. 


“If you don't 
give me a quar- 
ter,” said little 


Joe, “I’m going to 
tell about you kiss- 
ing my sister.” 

“But I hadn’t thought of kissing your sister,” 
protested Mr. Photoplayer. 

“You ain't?” said the lad, plainly puzzled. 
“Then why did she pay me to say that to you?” 
Later the young man took the hint. 
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By George A. Posner 
S EVERAL hundred aspiring young film actors, 


in the bloom of youth and health—some of 

them were prominent socially, and most of 
them were mere beardless striplings—stood under 
the Temple of Gaza, while Warren Kerrigan, in 
the interest of the motion-picture art, pulled the 
structure down over their defenseless heads. A 
costly sacrifice indeed—for the structure cost 
three thousand dollars to build. But wait till the 
photoplay public sees the film, a biblical photo- 
drama, with Kerrigan in the role of Samson, 
and his sister Katharine as Delilah. The temple, 
[ might remark, was made mostly of papier- 
mache. 


N° one dislikes publicity more than Russell 
3assett, and no one knows this better than 
his director, Albert Christie. Recently Al had 
Pop racing around the Los Angeles business sec- 
tion clad in nothing but a nightie, and a becom- 
ing blush. Pop was performing a stunt for the 
camera entitled “Locked Out at Midnight,” but 
when he was congratulating himself that the 
ordeal was about over it was discovered that the 
camera man had been grinding on an empty film 
box. Exit camera man, company, et al., leaving 
Pop, an apologetic smile on his face, on exhibi- 
tion. A crowd of unfeeling persons immediately 
gathered and threw questioning glances and dis- 
paraging remarks, some of which were all too 
distinctly and painfully audible. MacDonald then 
added to his misery by informing the multitude 
that Pop was an escaped lunatic. 


HERE realistic acting ceases and grim 

reality enters was a fine point which had 
to be decided—and decided quickly—by friends of 
Miss McKenzie recently, while this clever young 
actress was enacting a drowning scene for a 
Majestic film, Seized with cramps and exhausted, 
Miss McKenzie found herself helpless and sink- 
ing, and cried out for help. Lifeguards, how- 


ever, withheld their aid for fear of spoiling the 
film, while her friends, unconscious of her real 
peril, merely imagined that they were beholding 
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a more than usually good bit of acting. [Finally 
it dawned upon two of her sister players that 
Miss McKenzie’s predicament was very real, and, 
though the camera man swore, they plunged in 
to the rescue. As it happened, they were none 
too soon. 


E stood in front of a Coast-to-Coast Spinach 

Store, his silver-headed cane bracing him 
in the rear, one gaitered patent leather tapping 
meditatively on the sidewalk, and at a glance you 
might have thought that one of those Main street 
haberdashers had set his clothes model out on 
the edge of the sidewalk for an airing. But, 
ah, no; this was Hill street, the home of art 
and social clubs, and most important of all, the 
Photoplayers’ Club, and this was no tailor’s 
dummy by far. I ventured closer. ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Rawlinson,” I uttered respectfully. “Fine 
weather we’re having.” Mr. Herbert Rawlinson, 
for it was he, heeded me not, and I doubt if he 
heard. His head was uptilted at a slant of, I 
might say, forty-five degrees from the sidewalk ; 
a far-away, dreamy, poetic look was in his eyes; 
ever and anon he raised his gloved hand to his 
chin with a nicely calculated caressing motion 
as though stroking an invisible chin-whisker; and 
ever and anon he would pat a more rakish tilt to 
his shiny head-piece. Once or twice he opened 
his mouth as if to speak, but he closed it forth- 
with and uttered not a sound. I inwardly chided 
myself for presuming to thrust my plebeian pres- 
ence upon him in this, his moment of cogitation; 
for daring to intrude my pigmy thoughts upon 
this august train of reflection. Presently he 
spoke, and humbly and in awe I listened. He 
was gently murmuring, “I wonder if this tie is 
on straight.” I passed reverently onward. 


DWIN AUGUST does not mind the affec- 

tionate effusions daily showered upon him 
by photoplay fans of the femintne gender, but 
he does draw the line at lions. A _ vindictive 
photoplaywright had incorporated into his sce- 
nario a scene in which a gallant rescuer was sup- 
posed to liberate a fair lady from a den of lions. 
Edwin August was cast for the brave rescuer, 
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while Ethel Davis assumed the role of the cap- 
tive maiden. The performance proceeded smoothly 
enough. The lone lioness, representing a whole 
denful, seemed mildly pleased with the perform- 
ance, and offered no objection to Ethel Davis’ 
exit. But she did interpose a strong objection 
to losing Edwin’s companionship. The super- 
affectionate animal placed her paws lovingly about 
our hero and begged him tearfully not to leave 
her thusly. It required several trainers to sep- 


arate the affectionate pair, and even then the 
love-stricken lioness made a heart-rending effort 
to procure even a souvenir of the occasion. And 
*Twas 


(When the film was de- 


all she secured was a pair of suspenders. 
a tearful spectacle. 
veloped it was discovered that there were a 
whole denful of 


well.) 


lions in the picture, so all’s 


7 HOMAS INCE has purchased the famous old 

pirate ship, the Fremont, and is going to 
take a company of photoplayers with him to the 
Hawaiian Islands next spring. The old ship 
has been fitted throughout as a model motion 
picture plant, and will contain dressing rooms, 
printing rooms, dark rooms and other accessories 
Miss Willette Mur- 
dock, formerly a well-known legitimate actress, 
“The Bird 


will be one of the first plays to be 


and conveniences to the art. 
will accompany him as leading lady. 
of Paradise” 
produced. Ince recently secured the sole rights 
for the 


¥ een CHOLOS on Carille street fairly adore 
Sidney 


HOMBRE. 


filming of this popular stage play. 


Ayers. They say he is some 


HE Sioux Indians of the Broncho outfit at 
Santa 


Tango craze. 


Monica canyon have taken up the 
No surer proof that Tommy Hawk 
has become civilized. However, this is the first 
intimation that the writer has ever had that the 
tribal War Dance is less terrible to behold than 
the Tango. No wonder Tom Ince is off for 
T 


T 


riawal 


all, 
3uckham, both of the 
married recently. 


Miss Buckham married Joe King, and Joe King 
married Miss Buckham. 


b ig KING and Hazel 


Broncho company, were 


EACH CROSS, the prize-fighter, interposed 
his battle-scarred countenance ’twixt camera 
and scenery for several hundred feet, for a film 
entitled “When Ursus Threw the Bull,” a take- 
off on “Quo Vadis.” Mr. Cross has the instinct 
of a true leading man, for he managed to keep 
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well up in front and in the center of the stage 
throughout his performance. Leach Cross and 
Manager Bernstein are old friends. 


LLAN DWAN and his company had been 

cooped up in a cabin at the summit of Mt. 
Lowe for one full week during a storm. While 
in enforced captivity, in lieu of eating, the com- 
pany rehearsed Bulwer’s “Richelieu,” which Mr. 
Dwan will produce. The play’s a “lu-lu,” un- 
doubtedly. 


AVID GRIFFITH, Fred Mace and his 

comedy company, including Margaret Love- 
ridge, Bud Duncan and Harry Edwards, returned 
to Los Angeles in time for turkey. A new 
studio has been built up on Brooklyn Heights. 
The first picture will be a “One-Round O’Brien” 
film staged by Fred Mace. 


OLLECTORS of hair locks of our favorite 

players beware. Jack Richardson is seen 
sneaking out of a certain hair store on State 
street every pay day with a mysterious package 
suspected to contain a wig; the haunches of 
Harry Von Meter’s shaggy collie look suspi- 
ciously hairless; Mable Normand was the latest 
to acquire a collie, and now Pauline Bush has a 
pony. 


HOMAS INCE will have quite a 
menagerie at Santa Monica canyon. Be- 
sides the regular actors, red men and human be- 


soon 


ings, there will be lions, tigers, leopards and 
wild beasts. 


OHN STEPPLING, formerly with Essanay, 
has joined Director Christie’s comedy com- 
pany. 


URLESQUE melodrama is rife on the floor 

of Universal’s studio this week. At one end 
of the studio Albert Christie is making the at- 
mosphere lurid with his “And the Villain Still 
Pursued Her,” while delightfully reminiscent 
phrases, such as “Unhand me,” “Where are the 
papers,” “You may strike me if you will, but 
I’m more than a match for you,” float over from 
the other side, where Director Allen Curtis is 
deep in the toils of a Joker comedy entitled, 
“Heaven Will Protect the Working Girl.” 


ERE’S a good one overheard at the Photo- 
players’ Club: 

“A leading lady, who, although beautiful, was 
rather thin looking, was quarreling with one of 
her subordinates at rehearsal. 

“Remember, please,’ at length spoke the lead- 
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ing light, with appropriate hauteur, ‘that | am 
the star.’ 

“*Ves, I know you're the star, the other 
woman retorted, eyeing with an amused smile 
the leading actress’ long slim figure, ‘but you’d 
look better, my dear, if you were a little 
meteor.’ ” 

FIXED look of gloom nestles upon Billy 

Garwood’s handsome countenance. Passers- 
by have frequently heard him muttering huskily 
under his breath in this wise: “Pesky critters— 
eight rows—frost-bitten—northwest corner onion 
patch—trampled—ruined—ruined.” Our sympa- 
thies are with you, Mr. Garwood, whatever the 
trouble is—but this he refuses to divulge. There 
are just three solutions offered to this problem 
That eight 
rows on the northwest corner of Billy Garwood’s 


of mysterious utterances. One is: 


onion patch have been frost-bitten, and trampled 
by some pesky critters (probably his neighbor’s 
cows), and that he was ruined. 

Another is: That Billy Garwood had had 
eight rows with his sweetheart, and that after 
he had been frost-bitten by the cold damsel’s 
glances, she had given him the cold shoulder and 
the icy mitt, and had trampled on his affections— 
on the northwest corner of Billy Garwood’s onion 
patch, and that his happiness had been ruined. 
That therefore she was a pesky critter (which 
is rather ungallant of Billy Garwood). 

The third solution is: 
ing Billy Garwood rose at eight to meet his sweet- 


That on a frosty morn- 


heart, or Pa’s No. 8 rose to meet Billy Garwood 
—at the northwest corner of Billy Garwood’s 
onion patch, eight times; and that later some 
pesky frost-bitten cows had trampled either the 
onion patch or Billy Garwood, and ruined Billy 
Garwood, the onion patch or themselves. 


HILE the camera man was industriously 

grinding off a section of film showing Ho- 
bart Bosworth leaning against a steamer rail, 
looking cynically at the farewelling crowd on the 
wharf, he suddenly saw a look come into that 
heroic actor-manager’s face that was not included 
in the scenario. Wherefore the look? The rea- 
son was soon plainly apparent. While really Bos- 
worth was farewelling to the farewelling mob 
on the pier, he was not in reality farewelling at 
all. In other words, he was not ticketed for the 
Philippines on the United States transport 
“Logan.” And this was exactly what was hap- 
pening. Looking about frantically for the tug 
that was to take him back to land, Bosworth 
discovered none. And the steamer was rapidly 
picking up speed towards a destination far re- 
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moved from home and friends. Hard-hearted 
officers were immediately beseeched to cut down 
the speed. In vain! Finally the captain was 
found and appealed to and he consented to hang 
a rope ladder over the ship’s side. Several hours 
later, Bosworth says, the tug came alongside. 
Such are the asperities of making a scene for a 
“movie” film. 


| \etadeireseny sad chronicle. Roscoe Arbuckle 

is taking on weight. You will perhaps re- 
member Roscoe as that “lusty infant” who has 
been making you laugh in those Keystone come- 
dies you have been seeing lately. Well, Roscoe 
already weighs something in the neighborhood 
of a thriving pachyderm, but despite his activities 
his weight continues to mount. Roscoe should 
worry. They say that he is engaged on a sliding 
scale, financially speaking, and that each added 
ounce of excess baggage adds joy to the family 
cash register. Poor John Bunny! He has been 
known to sicken with envy every time he be- 


holds his hated rival on the screen. 


ACK RICHARDSON (American), who has 
always been known as “a dear” by the female 
contingent of photoplay fans, has joined the 
Order of Deer. As sister Jean Darnell would 


,;” 


say, “Our best wishes to you, ‘deer. 


ERE’S one on “Eddie” August: While the 

popular young actor (and, for that matter, 
director, scenario writer, manager, etc.) was 
filming some garden scenes recently he had occa- 
sion to use the grounds surrounding one of the 
most palatial homes in the residence district for 
a background. Passing a man whom he sup- 
posed to be a gardener about the place, as he 
was about to leave, he handed him a five-dollar 
gold piece. With a laugh, the man thanked him 
and returned it, and then generous Eddie dis- 
covered that he had been trying to tip the son 
of the millionaire owner of the place. Exit Ed- 
win August. 


OWARD HICKMAN and Mary Walcamp 

are working in a series of half-reel comedies 
under the direction of James Neil. These popu- 
lar players are well known among photoplay 
“fans” and their work needs no comment. 


F studio laughs count for anything, the new 
Joker films of the Universal brand are going 
to create some furore in the photoplay world. 
The leading men, Max Ascher and Harry Mc- 
Coy, in their comical capers as Jake and Mike, 
respectively, were enough to make even Director 
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Curtis laugh. Which is going some. Others in 
the company are Lee Moran, Louise Fazenda ard 
Eddie Lyons. 


ALLACE REID and Dot Davenport are 

not at all superstitious. They were mar- 
ried on the thirteenth, in spite of protests on the 
part of friends and relatives (no, you're all 
wrong, the protests were on account of the date; 
they are a well-matched pair), and ill-omens and 
hoodoos to the contrary, have “lived happily ever 
after.” As Wallie himself expressed it, “All the 
hoodoos and thirteens and twenty-threes in the 
world can’t keep us from being happy.” How- 
ever, Wallie carries a rabbit’s foot, and only yes- 
terday someone saw him sidestep a black cat. 


Oh, Walli« 


B* THE WAY, Wallace is now writing and 

directing his own photoplays. He is the son 
of Hal Reid, the melodrama king, and a chip 
of the old block. 


-— Al FIC was held up for several minutes in 

the Los Angeles business section while pedes- 
trians watched, with varied degrees of excite- 
ment, the efforts of a mob of police in energetic 
pursuit of a street car. It chanced to be some 
of Mack Sennett’s bunch enacting a scene for a 
picture and—well, you know what the Keystone 
police squad looks like. 


r* \SSING the photoplayers’ rendezvous only 

he other night, I heard the bunch chorus- 
ing, “Good-by, boys, I’m going to be marr— 
etc.” Wonder who’s the next victim.” 


M ISS LUCILLE YOUNG has left the local 

Universal for the Frontier company. Her 
absence is felt by her numerous friends and 
she should make a valuable recruit to the Fron- 
tier forces. 


S" VERAL weeks ago, Director Ince of the 

Br — company organized a baseball team 
out of what seemed promising studio material, 
with the avowed intention of cleaning up some 
of the small league towns in this vicinity. The 
other day a group of high school boys came over 
to play and proceeded to—oh, well, I pass over 
the harrowing incident with a regret for what 
had happened and a desire to eradicate the pain- 
ful memory of that fateful day. 


Y° OU have got to hand it to Manager Thomas 
Ince i 


he motion picture Belasco. Ince is the 


hap whe port stt the “Battle of Gettysburg.” 
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Recently Julian Eltinge, the famous female im- 
personator, came to Los Angeles, and Director 
Ince was Johnnyboy-on-the-spot with a tempting 
offer to lure the famous one within shooting 
range of the camera. Eltinge has persistently re- 
fused all newspaper offers to conduct a beauty 
hints column “a la Lillian Russell, but he has 
finally succumbed to the lure of t! » lucre and con- 
sented to pose for a series of films showing his 
secréts of stage make-up. Ladies, this should in- 
terest you. Eltinge is known as “the most beauti- 
ful ‘woman’ on the American stage.” Mr. Eltinge 
will also display his dramatic ability in a series 
of special stories which Richard Spencer of the 
scenario department is preparing for him. 


EPORT comes that John Barrymore, the 
famous star, has joined the Famous Players’ 
Film Company. 


By Richard Willis 
D ONALD MacDONALD, one time leading 


man with the Christie Comedy Company, 

is now directing and acting at the big 
“U.” He is turning out some fine comedies, and 
is at work on one called “The Tale of a Dog.” 
In his company are Marie Walcamp, Laura Oak- 
ley, Howard Hickman and Dick Rosson. 


LEO MADISON, who plays opposite David 

Hartford, would probably have made a suc- 
cessful artist if she had not gone on the stage. 
She has the artistic temperament, and it shows 
in every turn of her acting, and she always de- 
signs her own dresses, which accounts largely for 
their attractiveness and originality. Miss Madi- 
son has shown several water-colors at prominent 
exhibitions, and her pen-and-ink work is dis- 
tinguished by her originality of line. She gives 
most of her work away and wili not sell her 
artistic efforts. 


FARREL MacDONALD, the well-known 
5 producer at the Universal, is much per- 
turbed at the way his three-reel picture, “The 
Way to Happiness,” originally called “Life’s 
Lesson,” was altered to suit trade purposes in 
New York. The original opening, the “motif” 
of the play, was omitted entirely and a number of 
sub-titles put in. The print shown in Los An- 
geles was poor in places and the head of the 
vision of the Master did not show at all. When 
a man produces a really beautiful play, a model 
of direction, it is heartbreaking to him and to 
the author to have it ruthlessly altered and with 
vital parts omitted. 
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ARRY POLLARD and Margarita Fischer 
are immensely taken with their new posi- 
tions at Santa Barbara with the American com- 
pany and mean to make the “Beauty” brand 
worthy of its name. They have been familiariz- 
ing themselves with the studio conditions, the 
scenery and locations in general, and Harry Pol- 
lard, with his assistant, “Jimmie Douglas,” has 
been busy getting their first story in shape. Both 
Mr. Pollard and Margarita Fischer have been 
deluged with telegrams and letters of congratu- 
lation upon appearing together again, and it is 
clear that both of these capable and conscien- 
tious performers have a very warm spot in the 
heart of the public. Miss Fischer says, “Please 
tell the folks that all these nice letters have made 
us very grateful and you don’t know how anx- 
ious we are to repay everybody by giving them 
Yes, we all know and 
wish them luck and success. 


the best there is in us.” 


RANK MONTGOMERY and his wife, Mona 

Darkfeather, of the Kalem company, have 
a new home in Hollywood, and one can spend a 
whole evening examining the Indian relics, cos- 
tumes, etc., which adorn the walls, and, in fact, 
every inch of space. It is as good as an even- 
ing’s entertainment anywhere to listen to the 
stories connected with some of the beautiful 
Indian curios and jewels, for most of them have 
been presented to the one or the other by noted 
Indians, as both “Monty” and Mona have lived 
among Indians. One of these days they are 
going to collaborate on a book, and some mighty 
interesting reading may be looked for. 


RED MACE, inimitable comedian and per- 

petrator of the Apollo brand, is back in Los 
Angeles, and with him came pretty Marguerite 
Loveridge, Bud Duncan, Peters, the camera man, 
and Harry Edwards. A number of the members 
of the Photoplayers’ Club were on hand to 
greet their president as he stepped from the train. 
for Fred and 
Los Angeles have adopted each other. 


’ 


It is a case of “welcome home,’ 


ILLIAM ABBOTT, the well-known vaude- 

ville artist, has the “settle down” bee in 
his bonnet, and has joined Edwin August’s com- 
pany as assistant. 


gases Cleo Madison, one of the most 
attractive and clever actresses on the screen 
to-day, has taken a position worthy of her tal- 
ents. She now plays opposite a fine actor and 
under a brilliant director, for she has joined J. 


Farrel MacDonald’s company at the Universal, 
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to play opposite J. Warren Kerrigan. With 
the acquisition of Miss Madison, Mr. MacDonald 
will possess as fine an all-round company as 
any in the business, for he also has George 
Periolat, Jessalyn Van Trump, Edith Bostwick 
and William Worthington. 


YDNEY AYRES, well known in San Fran- 

cisco and on the Coast as a popular actor, 
is taking leads with the American. He started 
his career in the part of Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
and has since played with E. H. Sothern, Otis 
Skinner and Wilton Lackaye. He has played 
leads in many stock companies. His experience 
in motion pictures dates back to the old Bison 
days at Santa Monica. He was also with the 
Selig, Edison and Nestor companies. Possessed. 
of histrionic ability above the ordinary and a 
good screen appearance, Mr. Ayres is an estab- 
lished favorite with motion-picture fans. 


— RAWLINSON was certainly bap- 

tized with fire and water in his first pic 
ture with the “Universal,” and his athletic train- 
ing and proverbial pluck stood him in good stead 
in “One of the Bravest,” produced by Director 
Otis Turner. Rawlinson is a young fireman, and 
in a series of very realistic and exciting scenes 
the big factory catches fire and Rawlinson leads 
one or two of his comrades to the roof, where, 
leaning over, he sees a woman fall senseless over 
the window-sill, overcome by the smoke and with 
the flames surrounding her. The ladder will not 


1 
| 


reach; there is but one thing to do. One fire- 
man, held by others, leans far over and seizes the 
ankles of Rawlinson, who, head downward, 
swings to the girl, seizes her and, swinging her 
outward, drops her into the net below, being 
dropped himself a moment later. The net be- 
low was held by real firemen. Rawlinson’s feat 
was witnessed by a crowd of fellow actors and 
actresses, who applauded him on his strength, 
athletic ability and pluck, and the picture will! 
show that he deserved it, too 


ILLIAM BERTRAM, who made a name at 

the Universal in Indian Chief parts, is 
making good at the American. He gave a very 
fine performance as an old Shriner in “The 
Shriner’s Daughter,” 
Ricketts. 


produced by Thomas 


ERA SISSON, a niece of Edith Bostwick, 
has joined Donald MacDonald’s comedy 
company to play leads. She is a clever and pretty 
comedienne, and she and her aunt are great 
friends, and a great contrast, too, for Vera is 
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petite and clever, while Edith Bostwick is tall 
and stately. She is playing the Queen this week 
in Edwin August’s Roman play, and she is every 
inch a queen at that. 


T is really fascinating to follow the doings 

of that sterling character woman, Lule War- 
renton, with the Universal at Hollywood. One 
might almost institute a prize competition, “What 
will Lule impersonate during the next month?” 
During the last two weeks she has appeared with 
four companies, playing a middle-class mother, a 
vindictive squaw, a comedy role and a hospital 
nurse—all good parts. She is probably the busi- 
est actress at the Universal, for good character 
women are very scarce. Off the stage, Lule is a 
good friend to many of the younger generation, 
and a number of them have cause to be grateful 
for hints and help from this charming lady. 


66 ILLIE” WEST is doing nice work with 

the Majestic, with whom she has been 
since July last. She obtained, her experience 
with the Eastern Vitagraph and later with Pathé 
in the East. She came West to join the Ameri- 
can, whom she left to go to the Majestic. She is 
quite a clever scenario writer. 


AY MYERS, who is playing leads with 

Harry C. Matthews in Oklahoma, writes that 
he, Elsie Albert, Baby Early, Jefferson Osbourne, 
William Ryno, Mary Ainslee and the rest of the 
company are delighted with the scenery and con- 
ditions on the Miller ranch, with excellent liv- 
ing houses, meals and natural gas. He says 
that “Director Matthews is a wonder and is turn- 
ing out pictures which will make exhibitors sit 
up and take notice.” 


RANCIS FORD continues to turn out novel 

and tremendously tense photoplays at the 
Universal ranch. He is helped greatly by his 
ight-hand “man,” Grace Cunard, who writes the 
jigger part of the stories Mr. Ford puts on. 
[his lady is possessed of great imagination and 
knows how to put a virile drama together. They 
are wonderfully well suited together, in the acting 
as well. 


en Albuquerque Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., under the general management 
of G. P. Hamilton, has started on its business 
of making three-reel Western feature films, which 
will be released by Warner’s Features. In en- 
gaging Milton H. Fahrney, the well-known West- 
ern director, they have made an excellent move, 
for there is no better man in his line in the 


world and that is not saying any too much. The 
first story is by Augusta Phillips (Mrs. Fahrney), 
which is in itself a guarantee of excellence. In 
the company are Dorothea Farley, William Dow- 
lan, Buck Connors, Louise Fitzroy and others. 
Harry McGuire is the camera man. The company 
is operating from the J. A. C. studios. 


ARRY C. MATTHEWS is making a series 

of startling pictures on the Miller “tor 
Ranch,” near Bliss, Okla., and has succeeded in 
getting moving pictures of a real “ghost dance,” 
the dance which started the trouble in Custer’s 
time. This alone is of extraordinary interest 
educationally. At one time the Indians gathered 
round the director and the actors in a threatening 
manner and wanted to smash the camera, but 
fortunately the “Indian’s friend,’ Mr. J. C. Miller 
himself, was there and averted trouble, but things 
looked ugly for a while. Elsie Albert and Baby 
Early were there and stood their ground with the 
rest. The name of the first picture is “The Price 
of Civilization.” 


AINTY Helen Case had a great time during 

election day at Santa Monica when she 
assisted one of the applicants for mayor. She 
is broad-minded and believes in progression, and 
therefore favored limited license as against 
grandmotherly legislation. Her auto was one of 
the busiest things that day in Santa Monica and 
she conveyed many a smiling would-be “don’t- 
know-whether-I’ll-vote-or-not” man to the court- 
house. Helen was responsible for many votes 
that day. Lordy! what a lot an attractive per- 
sonality and an engaging smile can do! 


ULE WARRENTON tells a good story on 

herself when she was very young. She had 
a birthday and she placed a box outside her 
dressing room, on which she wrote, “My birth- 
day, contributions may be placed within.” She 
did not open it until the evening, when she 
found a dead mouse, old shoes, impertinent 
poetry and many other things she did not de- 
sire. Not to be done, she strung them all on a 
line, which she hung across her room with a 
big card, “Many thanks, come again.” She owns 
that it taught her a lesson, however. 


ARRY POLLARD, at the American studios, 

is producing a delightful fantasy, “Wither- 
ing Roses,” by Mare Edmund Jones, for his first 
release under the “Beauty” brand. Delightful 
Margarita Fischer and Harry Pollard will take 
the leads, supported by Joe Harris, Fred Gamble, 
Adelaide Bronti and that clever child, Kathie 
































Fischer. It is essentially an artistic production 
and full of intricate double and triple exposures, 
and Mr. Pollard promises the play shall be 
worthy of the occasion. It concerns a selfish man 
and his struggle between the machinations of 
his evil spirit and the refining influences of his 
sweetheart, and the play is a series of beautiful 
and dramatic visions, and beauty wins out in the 
end. There is general joy among photoplay- 
goers upon these two fine artists again appearing 
together. 


E DWIN AUGUST has produced “A Circum- 
stantial Bridegroom” in two reels, at the 
Universal, It is a capital photoplay, with those 
odd “twists” one associates with August’s plays. 
An erratic young man, played by Hal August, 
tries to get the heroine to elope with him, but 
her father finds out their movements and gets 
a clergyman in the house to await the coming 
of the man. It so happens that the character 
impersonated by Edwin August happens along; 
he has been doing wrong and slips into the 
house to escape. He is made to marry the girl, 
the father refusing to listen to him and he not 
daring to make explanations. There is a lot 
more to the play, of course, which is full of 
surprises. Edwin August has a splendid part in 
this. 


TIS TURNER is putting on “The Boomer- 

ang,” a semi-classic tragedy, with three fine 
parts in it. Herbert Rawlinson takes the lead, 
a most difficult part, and is giving a taste of his 
quality, a fine performance. Rex Roselli is very 
good as a heavy father and beautiful Cleo Madi- 
son scores very heavily as a young French ad- 
venturess. She has the only big woman’s part 
in the play and stands right out in it, and it is 
doubtful whether any other actress could be 
more alluring than the attractive Cleo, She first 
allies herself with the son, and when his father 
sends him away, she answers an advertisement 
and gets a position as the father’s housekeeper 
and so enslaves him that he marries her. The 
son returns suddenly and tragedy ensues. 


AZEL BUCKHAM has been engaged by the 

Universal to play ingenue leads in the Rex 
company, of which Robert Leonard is the di- 
rector. Before entering motion pictures, Miss 
Buckham played leads in stock with much suc- 
cess. She was born in Minneapolis and left 
that city with the Ferris stock company. A 
year and a half ago, while playing in stock at 
the Morosco theater, she decided to get out of 
the night life incident to work on the legitimate 
stage and went into motion pictures with the 
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Biograph company. Later she was with the 
American. For the last year she has been play- 
ing leads with the Broncho and Kay-Bee com- 
panies. 


ROM now on Frank Montgomery will pro- 

duce two-reel subjects at ieast, at the Kalem 
studios, and Indians will figure largely in his 
plays until the public cease to demand them, and 
that day seems far off. Charlie Bartlett and 
Mona Darkfeather will continue to take the leads. 
Montgomery is preparing for a strong photo- 
play called “The Squaw’s Story,” in which Mona 
marries a young society man and all goes well 
until a baby boy arrives whose every feature 
favors his mother’s tribe. The awakening comes 
and the disillusioned girl returns to her people 
and some very unusual situations. Mona will be 
seen in a variety of handsome dresses, including 
an Indian costume recently presented to her by 
a chief of the Hopi tribe. Frank Montgomery 
and Richard Willis are collaborating on a two- 
reel Indian play, featuring Mona Darkfeather and 
dealing with a period some sixty years back. 


VERY Wednesday night the Photoplayers’ 

Club of Los Angeles has a supper, and the 
attendance is not less than one hundred. A new 
toastmaster is selected each week and the choice 
fell on Wednesday last to that sterling old actor 
and general favorite, Russell Bassett, who is 
connected with the Christie Comedy Company. 
He had a great reception and proved a witty and 
able toastmaster. Next Saturday is ladies’ night, 
with a closed bar and dancing and specialties. 


ARGARITA FISCHER of the American 

“Beauty” brand is now known as _ the 
“American Girl,” and surely no more beautiful 
or delightful example of American femininity 
could possibly be found. If Margarita has any 
enemies, we do not know of them. 


OMEDY DIRECTOR AL, CHRISTIE of the 

Universal is putting on another photo- 
comedy, and it has men cooks and persons in it, 
but the writer saw “When Ursus Threw the 
3ull” run off and cannot think of any other 
comedy at present. Anyone who sees this two- 
reel scream ar.d does not get a pain from laugh- 
ing should be arrested. John Steppling, with his 
tame cow following him about, and whose horns 
John uses as a hat rack; Russell Bassett, a coun- 
try rector who gets a free pass for himself and 
family, which family numbers about sixteen, the 
turbulent sixteen from the big boy to the tiny 
baby; Lee Moran as a belligerent stage hand, 
who comes to his work in a silk hat; Eddie 
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Lyons as the leading man; Ramona Langley as 
the leading lady, and, in fact, all of the company 
worked for the good of the general whole. Stag- 
ing, scenery, all are excellent and in keeping, 
and Al. Christie has put over one of the most 
genuinely funny comedies ever seen on the screen. 
He will put on a two-reel comedy once a month. 


D URING the production of Otis Turner’s fea- 
ture, “One of the Bravest,” in which 
debonair Herbert Rawlinson impersonated a 
dashing young fireman, there was a big fire scene. 
Frank Lloyd, the heavy, was imprisoned in a 


burning room. To get the powerful effect in 
the foreground a troughful of inflammable ma- 
terial was used. Mr. Turner instructed the 
janitor of the studios, who is only recently from 
Sweden and does not understand everything 
that is said to him, to stand by with a hose, and 
in case the scenery diffusers caught fire to put 
them out. Everything was going as scheduled, 
when the janitor dashed into the scene with the 
hose and put out the smoke pots and flooded the 
| oS if 


trough which furnished the flames and moreover 
prinkled Mr. Rawlinson and soaked the heavy, 
and Otis Turner laughed—there was nothing else 


LO do. 


| > dorseen r T. THORNBY is producing an- 

other of his famous “Tramp” comedies at 
the Vitagraph, with himself and George Stanley 
“Sandy and Shorty.” Bob Thorn- 


de first use of the Santa Monica election 
in this picture and some very funny scenes and 
incidents result. He is very well known and 
liked there anyhow. The “Sandy and Shorty” 
eries is quite an institution now and although 
Mr. Thornby favors the more serious work, in 
which he has proved himself such a capable 
director, still the company and the public clamor 
for a tramp picture now and again. 


te LEO MADISON has a constant companion 

in “Bernie,” a flufiy and ridiculously affec- 
tionate Esquimau puppy, who chews all her nice 
gs up and makes himself an adorable nuisance 
generally. He had lovely feast out of Lule 
Warrenton’s make-up box the other day and Mr. 
Veterinary Surgeon had a hard time in keeping 
Bernie in this hard, cold world. Bernie doesn’t 


even like the smell of grease-paint any more. 


a HE inevitable rumor of quarrel and dissen- 
sion which arises when a prominent actor 


or actress leaves a company has found ready 
listeners and repeaters, regarding the relations 
between Herbert Rawlinson, now playing leads 


at the Universal, and Hobart Bosworth, who is 


producing the Jack London plays. Herbert Raw- 
linson wants it known that their relations are 
most cordial, and that he has received nothing 
but good-will and courtesy from Mr. Bosworth 
and that the latter even interested himself in 
Rawlinson more, in answer to the call of the 
big “U,” which meant a diversity of parts plus 
a big salary. Rawlinson took the part of Hum- 
phrey Van Weyden in Bosworth’s wonderful 
seven-reel production of the “Sea Wolf.” 


T his studios at Hollywood, Carlyle Black- 

well has just completed a stirring story, en- 
titled “A Dash for Life,” in two reels. It is full 
of exciting incident and suspense and quite un- 
usual for a “Blackwell” photoplay. It deals with 
a young society man, who is a member of the 
Law and Order League and who is accidentally 
thrown in with some opium smugglers. After 
some very dramatic scenes, he wins a girl and 
causes the offenders to be given over to justice. 
Messrs. Hadley and Ward and J. Wolf and 
Louise Glaum are in the cast. 


A SK the Miller Brothers at their “1o1” ranch 

at Bliss, Okla., who runs the ranch at pres- 
ent, and they are likely to answer “Baby Early.” 
This wonderfully clever tot is appearing with 
Harry C. Matthews in the multiple Western Fea- 
tures he is directing at Bliss, with the company 
he took from Los Angeles. Early knows every 
cowboy, animal and townsman around and holds 
the key to all that is good there by virtue of 
her engaging little personality and bright talk. 
As one burly cowboy put it, “She gets back afore 
you're finished your argument an’ by the time 
you look down she’s on the other side of you.” 
Another favorite is pretty “Princess Elsie Al- 
bert,” who not only plays all Mr. Matthews’ leads, 
but writes the photoplays. From all accounts 
Harry Matthews is turning out some very start- 
ling pictures, and the whole company have but 
little time to think of the lure of the city. 


tpt at the Universal ranch, with its wealth 

of scenery, Francis Ford has recently com- 
pleted two great war stories, “The Fall of ’64” 
and “War Time Reformation.” These two photo- 
plays, each a double reel, were taken together, 
in order to make the fullest use of the large 
number of extra men employed for the battle 
scenes. Mr. Ford is famous for the realism and 
the extent of his fighting scenes, but these outdo 
anything done in this way to date. He and 
Grace Cunard evolved the stories together and 
took the leads. In the “Fall of 64,” Grace Cu- 
nard disguises herself as a boy, a new departure 
for her. 
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Where to Find Plots 
A WELL-KNOWN SCENARIO writer told 


us recently that, as he turns out two stories 

a week, he takes his plots “from every- 
where.” Monday morning he starts by getting 
ideas and suggestions on the street car, on the 
way downtown. By night he has a number of 
plots. The next day the same, and so on through- 
out the week. The following week he goes 
over all his ideas, picks out the best and writes 
the stories. Does he throw the others away? 
No. He grades them, files them and from time 
to time uses them as incidents in other plays. 
One of our regular patrons, who sends his 
scripts to the editor for criticism, took a plot a 
few weeks ago from a newspaper item about a 
sleep-walker; he elaborated upon it, made a 
comedy of it. We revised it, told him where to 
submit it and the story was bought, produced 
and released by the Biograph company within 
five weeks. But he saw possibilities in that item; 
he took advantage of it and profited thereby. 
Plots are everywhere. Don’t look so high for 
them that you will overlook those at your feet. 


Character-Building Counts 
LAYS WITHOUT PLOTS are found, gen- 


erally, to be those around which no effort 
been attempted; in 
other words, they are stories lacking strength of 
the characters of the play, thereby 
weakening the Let us take up a good 
book. Of what interest would it be if it were 
not for the character-building about the leading 
characters of the author’s imagination. Take 
“The Shepherd of the Hills,” for instance; look 
into the characters of Dad Howitt and Young 
Matt. How dry and commonplace would the 
book have been had the author not resorted to 
character-building. The same applies to scenario 
writing. While the characters cannot talk, they 
cam express in action the intent desired. 


at character-building has 
action in 
story, 


Taking a Critic’s Advice 

A DVICE WORTH ASKING for is worth 
paying for, and the writer can pay for it by 

following it, according to William Lord Wright, 

one of the “pioneers” in photoplay writing, and 

acknowledged one of the best scenario critics of 


PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS’ DEPARTMENT 


CONDUCTED BY 
A. W. painter 


In conversation with the editor the 
“When I know a 


the country. 
other day, Mr. Wright said: 
writer is conscientiously doing his or her best, 
and is following advice and instruction given, it 
gives me great pleasure to help that writer; I 


should want no better pay, but when one sub- 
mits an almost impossible story, and I tell him 
that it is weak and won’t sell, yet he keeps on 
sending it from studio to studio, regardless of 
opinion, I begin to lose confidence in that writer 
ever making a success. The difference between 
a good play and a bad one is not the difference 
in the opinion of two editors, but it lies, pri- 
marily, in the author and his power of imagina- 
tion and construction. Anyone can write a bad 
play, but not all can write a good one, but it’s 
hard to show some wherein they are at fault in 
their plot or theme, and they go on and on, 
receiving rejection slips until their cry is ‘there’s 
nothing in the game.’ Now that’s wrong; they 
should be guided and be willing to accept advice, 
and thereby ‘get somewhere.’” And we heartily 
agree with Mr. Wright’s expression, and the 
sooner the amateurs see the suggestion, the 
sooner they will be writing better scripts. 


*“Cut-Backs”’ and ‘‘Flashes”’ 


ll Sane GREAT FAULT OF many scenario 
writers is in making their stories too short,” 
writes Leslie T. Peacocke, of the Universal film 
offices, “Not enough ‘cut-backs’ and ‘flashes’ are 
used. They should realize that a one-reel subject 
should call for 40 scenes at least, and that a two- 
reeler may run into 100 scenes and more. Of 
course, after all, the plot is the thing, and original 
plots are harder to find every day. We are 
paying good prices for good scenarios, and are 
in the market for strong two and three reel sub- 
jects and for first-class comedies. Our readers 
do not write, so that there is a fine chance for 


authors to sell good stories. But stories must 
be original, full of heart interest and morally 
clean and free of crime, which many writers 


seem to like to write. The plot’s the thing, and 
we are willing to pay for good ones.” The 
Universal script-reading rooms, under Mr. Pea- 
cocke and Calder Johnstone, are capable of han- 
dling hundreds of stories, and we can assure 
writers of fair play and prices in comparison with 
the value of their plays 
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A List of the Companies 
HE WANTS OF PRODUCERS, with the 


companies’ names and addresses, together 
with the names of the editors, will be published 
in the March number of THe PuHotoptay MaGa- 
zINE. This list will be the most complete and 
most valuable of any compiled by any magazine 
or paper. Watch for it; save it and thus save 
yourself time and worry in looking up the ad- 
dress of certain concerns and learning just what 
they want. 


Instruction to Writers 
E HOPE TO ANNOUNCE, probably in 


the March number, that we can furnish 
writers, experienced and new, the most complete 
book of photoplay writing and construction yet 
published. This book has been written by one 
of the leading authors and critics, and it covers 
the subject of technique in a plain, yet intelligible 
manner. It is a book worth while. 


A Letter from Henry Higgins 


Wampum, Pa., December 30. 
Dear Editor:—Christmas is over. I'll start to 
write scenarios again—have wrote my 16th, but I 
ain’t sold any yet; but I’ll keep at it, as Bill Wright, 
of the M. P. News, says. <A friend of mine died 
the other day. I told our printer to send me a 
ribbon with “rest in peace’’ on both sides. He done 
it. The ribbon read: “Rest in Peace on Both 
Sides.”” But it give me an idea for a story. Will 
it sell? Anyhow, I ain’t worrying, because I’ve 
enough money to buy fresh fish twice a week to 
keep my brain lights bright. Squirrel meat costs too 
much. Give my regards to all the Mutual and 
Universal editors, who I don’t know; tell ’em I’m 
still writing picture plots, and I’m going to keep on 

until I write plots that sell. 
Henry HiccIns. 


Knowledge of Production 


:* IS NOT NECESSARY that the writer of 
a photoplay be informed as to how a play 
is produced. The logical preparation of the story 
is far more important than to know how snow 
is made, why produced pictures look like they 
were taken in a windstorm, or how the director 
will arrange the fall of a bridge, or possibly 
what “supers” he may engage, or how much by- 
play the editor may inject into the script. Write 
the story for production purposes, but leave it to 
the editor and director to produce it. Some of 
our best photoplays, hundreds of them, in fact, 
were written by authors who were never in a 
studio nor on a stage to get any knowledge of 
scene-shifting, stage direction or technique. 


Questions and Answers 
UBMITTING SEASONABLE STORIES. 
This is something the author should study, 
as it applies to the particular company to which 
he may desire to send the play. A New York 


company, with no western or southern players, 
does not want summer plays at this time of year. 


Study the companies’ wants by watching their 
releases. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY A “PUNCH”? A 
“punch” is some dramatic action of vital interest 
arising in the play that gives it life—something 
original and novel that will sell the story. A 
“strike” and a “push” mean the same—simply a 
vernacular meaning cleverness. 


ADAPTATIONS NOT WANTED. Stories 
from poems, novels and copyrighted books are, 
as a rule, written by staff writers. Very seldom 
do producers purchase such material from out- 
side photoplaywrights. 


STORIES SHOULD BE TYPEWRITTEN. 
Long-hand scripts stand poor chance of con- 
sideration, because of the fact that an editor does 
not have time to decipher hieroglyphics of many 


writers. And typewritten stories look much 
better. 


TIMING A PLAY’S ACTION. This can be 
done in various ways. Try assuming the lead’s 
part. Start the play at, say, 5:15; go through 
the complete action, then look at the watch. If 
you have consumed more than sixteen minutes, 
it is too long; if less, it is too short. An ama- 
teur is not a good judge of this, but training 
will bring the desired result. Time is a feature 
that should be considered seriously by all writers. 
Oftentimes, an editor is compelled to add ten to 
twenty scenes or possibly “cut” the play con- 
siderably. 


RELATING TO THE “PROPS” OF A 
PLAY. It is unnecessary for the author to 
make out a list of the “props,” as the director 
will take care of this, but if the writer has a 
good suggestion to offer it will be considered. 


WHY SOME STORIES DON’T SELL. Some 
stories will never sell. Some are rejected by 
one company because the company is not buying 
that kind at the time. Rejection does not mean 
the story has no merit. It may sell to the next 
producer. Some plays lack sufficient dramatic 
action, and are returned. A play with a new idea 
or plot generally sells. Hackneyed themes are 
quickly noticeable in the studio. 


NON-PRODUCED PURCHASED PLAYS. 
When a company buys a story it does not agree 
It may be produced at once, 
perhaps in a year, maybe never. Every company 
has hundreds of stories, bought and paid for, 
which will never be produced. But why worry, 
if one is paid for the play. Of course, there’s 


to produce it. 





























pride in seeing one’s play on the screen, but 
commercially, the money counts first. 


STORIES WITH NIGHT SCENES. A play 
with a great many night scenes is not desired. 
Night scenes are simply tinted, and, as a rule, 
they do not show up very plainly; therefore, they 
are not desirable. If one or two “nights” ate 
wanted, mark the scene “tint” or “night.” 


COMEDY AND THE BY-PLAY. Unless a 
comedy-drama, it is not wise to try and intro- 
duce comedy in a straight dramatic story. But 
a little by-play is sometimes essential, and if 
not put in by the author, it will be by the editor 
or director. By-play is a thing to learn—when, 
how and where to use it. 


Sample of a Model Scenario 


E HAVE SELECTED THE STORY of 

“The Love of Penelope” by Maibelle 
Heikes Justice, who is one of the foremost writ- 
ers in the country, not only because it is a sweet 
story, but it is one that can be easily followed 
by new writers, as the technique is not difficult, 
yet it covers the story forcefully. There are 
various methods, or rather forms of the in- 
dividual, as to the length of the synopsis, where 
scenes should be numbered, side or top, and 
form of expressing flashes, cut-backs, leaders and 
inserts, but the following, as used by Miss Jus- 
tice, has proved most satisfactory. “The Love 
of Penelope” was produced by the Selig com- 
pany almost identical with the manuscript, so 
that for new writers, they could follow no better 
form than this story. Miss Justice, as well as 
other writers acquainted with the studios’ re- 
quirements as to scene plots, furnishes the same, 
but we have omitted it here, because it is a thing 
not absolutely necessary, and, as a rule, ama- 
teurs can get along very well without scene plots. 
Later we will discuss the subject. 


‘‘The Love of Penelope”’ 


CAST 
I I oie odive eras ’ An Old Bachelor 
gS Err ‘An Irres sé lu te Young Lover 
pee ...A Surgeon 
POD BM. sccctcncuwd An Interesting ‘Young Invalid 
GELS. oa, aattealna aii ne cette ame Her Mother 
ERENT Pe UE eI Sot ee Landlady at Farm 
NE arbi d ick tals gre aoa sscammacn cinema wal eee Fox Terrier 
SYNOPSIS 


Penelope Blair, a sweet, sensitive young girl, has suf- 
fered an accident which to all appearances has left her 
injured for life. Added to this calamity, her sweetheart, 
Rollin Abbot, breaks off their engagement. Still, with all 
her disappointment, Penelope’s sunny, cheerful disposi- 
tion makes the sorrow for those around lighter. She 
goes to the country for the summer. Spends most of her 
time in a shady nook near a garden wall, propped in 
her chair, with her books, her fancy work and canary 
bird. Just over the wall is the outdoor lounging place 
of Henry Brent, a middle-aged, good-looking “old 
bachelor,” who imagines he has nothing to live for. 
One day, as he sits smoking, his little fox terrier dog 
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goes over to see Penelope. She asks the little dog who 
is on the other side of the wall. Next, in girlish fashion, 
as a caprice of her loneliness, she sends a little note 
back, tucked under the dog’s collar. Brent receives it, 
and sends one back. His interest, however, has not been 
great enough to look over the wall until Penelope calls 
to him. Discovering so sweet and pretty a girl is an 
invalid, he goes over to see her. From that on, Brent’s 
love and interest for Penelope grows. When his friend, 
the surgeon, Dr. Bowen, comes out from the city, he 
meets Penelope and at last consents to resort to an op- 
eration. Two months later finds Penelope on the lawn 
assisted by Brent learning to walk again, step by step. 
She has grown fond of Brent and depends upon him 
like a child, although he has not yet divulged his love. 
When her health and beauty have been fully restored, 
3rent one day leaves Penelope in the lane, taking himself 
a shorter cut home. Penelope resumes her walk, when 
suddenly she is startled to see a young man coming up 
the lane on an unmanageable runaway horse. He dashes 
past. Penelope runs after him. Coming upon the 
scene, she finds the horse halted, but with the rider 
thrown and dragged, with his foot in the stirrup. Reach- 
ing his side, she discovers it is Rollin. Some weeks 
later, as he sits, now the invalid, convalescent at the 
farm, with Penelope at his side, he pleads with her to 
renew their engagement. She hesitates, remembering 
the old wound, and not knowing her own heart, but feel- 
ing it her duty, at last yielding to Rollin’s insistence, 
consents. The scene is interrupted by Brent who, un- 
observed, comes within hearing. He overhears Penelope’s 
words of consent. Dazed for the moment at the dis- 
covery and the shattering of his own hopes, he endeavors 
to steal away. Penelope turns and sees him. At sight 
she realizes where her heart is, as she watches Brent 
grope his way home. Turning to Rollin, she tells the 
astonished young man she can never be his, and rushes 
after Brent. On the other side of the wall she finds 
him bent in grief over his table, and, falling at his side, 
divulges the love she feels for her greatest and most 


worthy friend. Incredulous of his own happiness at 
first, Brent at last clasps Penelope in his arms, with a 
fervent kiss. 
SCENARIO 
I 


LEADER— 

AFTER THE ACCIDENT, FINDING THAT PENELOPE WILL BE 
INJURED FOR’ LIFE, ROLLIN BREAKS OFF THEIR 
ENGAGEMENT. 


Well-appointed sitting-room, city home. Discovered, 
Penelope, sweet, pretty girl, cheerful disposition, in 
negligée propped up in large invalid chair, apparently 
well, but can no longer walk. Mother in attendance. 
Enter Rollin; tries to be cheerful, but it is evident some- 
thing is on mind. Exit mother, Mrs. Blair. Rollin seats 
self beside Penelope. Leads up to point of breaking 
their engagement; does so in gentlemanly manner, and 
much distressed, and in a moment of man’s weakness 
hastens from room, leaving behind a stunned and heart- 
sick girl. 

Exterior, immediately outside house. Discovered Rol- 
lin, hesitating, hating himself, then pulls self together 
and exits. 

3 

Same as 1. Discovered, Penelope and Mrs. Blair. 
Penelope indicates that Rollin has broken engagement 
because she cannot walk. Mother comforts her. 


4 

EADER— 

PENELOPE GOES TO THE COUNTRY. 

Exterior pretty farmhouse. Discovered at gate, stage 
or some vehicle, with driver, drawn up. Penelope, at- 
tended by mother and Mrs. South, taken from stage and 
seated in wheel-chair. Exit through gate 


s 
LEADER— 
PENELOPE’S FAVORITE NOOK. 

Discovered, Penelope in chair, in shady place, near a 
dividing stone wall. Table with books, writing material, 
fancy-work basket—and canary bird; anything to amuse 
her. Far-away look in her eyes, thinking of Rollin. 


6 
LEADER— 
THE OLD BACHELOR WHO LIVES NEXT DOOR. 
Discovered, sitting in wicker chair, by wicker table, 
Henry Brent, reading; favorite lounging place apparently 












~~ 
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just over the wall. Raises eyes and gazes ahead with 
far-away look. Brent is middle-aged, good looking, well 
dressed—appearance of city man in his country place. 
Around his feet is frisking intelligent little fox terrier 
dog. 
7 
Flash back to 5. Penelope talking to canary. 


8 


Back to 6. Brent hears the voice. Listens in curi- 
osity a moment, then lapses back to disinterested atti- 
tude. Exit dog. (Arrange in some manner so dog can 
get through wall to Penelope by means of hole, crack 
of door, etc.) 

A: 

Back to 7. Penelope feeding bird. Enter dog which 
goes to her. Surprised and glad for a new friend, she 
pets and talks to him. 

10 

Flash back to 8. Brent lights a cigar and blows smoke 
into air. 

11 


Back to 9. Penelope smells the cigar smoke. In girlish 
fashion, she asks the little dog who that is over there? 
She hesitates, then takes material and writes note. Tucks 
note under dog’s collar and sends him home. 


12 


oe as 10. Enter dog. Brent discovers note and 
reads. 


ON SCREEN— 


“IF YOU ARE AS NICE AS THIS DEAR LITTLE 
DOG, WON’T YOU PLEASE LOOK OVER THE 
WALL?” 


Back to scene: Brent surprised, somewhat amused, 
shakes head. Writes on the other side of note, tucks 
under dog’s collar and sends him back. 


13 
Same as 12. Enter dog. Penelope reads note. 


ON SCREEN— 


“IT AM NOT A BIT NICE. JUST A CROSS, 
CRABBED OLD BACHELOR WITH NOTHING TO 
LIVE FOR.” 


Back to scene: Penelope calls to Brent over the wall. 


14 
Same as 12. Brent gets up, looks over wall by means 
of ladder, chair or elevation. 


15 

Same as 13. Brent and Penelope discovered talking 
(Brent leaning on wall). She, girlish, a little shy, but 
answering the caprice of loneliness; he interested, then 
touched with compassion to see that she is an invalid. 
(Enter Brent, through door, or over wall.) Sits down 
beside Penelope. Touched beyond words at her sweet- 
ness and beauty, and her indication that she cannot 
walk. Both mutually attracted, he promises to bring 
her books. Exit Brent. 


16 
LEADER— 
THE NEXT DAY—SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR. 
Discovered, Brent before mirror, brushing self up 
immaculately. Housekeeper brings hat. Brent picks up 
books and magazines; exits. 


17 
Close-up of scene 4. Exterior farmhouse. Mrs. Blair 
discovered on porch, crocheting. Enter Brent. Intro- 
duces self and indicates he wishes to meet Penelope, 
who sits at a distance on the lawn. Exit Mrs. Blair 
and Brent toward Penelope. 


18 


Different exterior on lawn. Penelope in chair. Enter 
Brent and Mrs. Blair. Mrs. Blair presents Brent to 
Penelope in formal fashion, and they enjoy their own 
little secret of the previous day, unknown to mother. 
Brent gives her books, etc. Exit Mrs. Blair. 


19 
LEADER— 
THE OLD BACHELOR ENTERTAINS HIS FRIEND, THE 
SURGEON, FROM THE CITY. 

Same as 14. Discovered, Brent and Dr. Bowen loung- 
ing, smoking in Brent’s outdoor nook. Brent indicates 
to doctor the case next door. Doctor interested. Exit 
Brent and doctor (through door in wall, if possible). 


20 

Same as 15. Penelope discovered in big chair. Enter 
Brent and doctor; doctor introduced. Doctor interested 
in case. Assisting her to her feet, doctor insists on 
‘Penelope trying to walk. She says she cannot, but in 
pain and fear—tries. Making several steps, she falls 
in dead faint into Brent’s arms. Doctor solicitous and 
puzzled. Brent indicates for doctor to call Mrs. Blair. 
Exit doctor. Alone, Brent catches Penelope to his breast. 
Life worth living at last—he loves her! Imprints kiss 
upon hair. 


21 
LEADER— 
THE SURGEON CONSENTS TO PERFORM THE OPERATION. 
Same as 19. Brent and Dr. Bowen discovered in deep 
consultation. Doctor, doubtful of outcome, at last con- 
sents to undertake operation. Brent grips his hand in 
thankfulness. 


22 
LEADER— 
TWO MONTHS LATER—LEARNING STEPS LIKE A LITTLE CHILD. 
Exterior scene: Discovered, Brent and Penelope on 
lawn. Step by step, Penelope is learning to walk again 
—a joyous, incredulous light on face. Brent holds out 
hands to her, but backs off just far enough so she can- 
not touch him. The operation is a success. At last she 
stumbles and falls into his arms. He still hides his love 
from her and strives with difficulty to cover emotions. 


23 
Beautiful scene in country lane. Discovered, Brent 
and Penelope walking. Penelope now in health, with 
full capacities. Both stop at fence-corner. Brent takes 
leave and makes short-cut home. Exit Brent, with dog 


24 
LEADER— 
THE ACCIDENT. 

Same as 23. Penelope continues walk. Suddenly 
starts at sight of something in front of her, then steps 
back in terror against fence. A young man dashes past 
her upon an unmanageable runaway horse. Penelope 
steps to middle of lane—then runs after horse and rider. 


25 

Another part of lane. Discovered, horse standing with 
thrown bridle, turned saddle and rider prone on ground, 
foot in stirrup—appearance of having been dragged some 
distance. Enter Penelope, breathlessly. Loosens rider’s 
foot, catches up his head in her arms. An exclamation 
bursts from her lips, “Rollin!” He stirs—opens eyes— 
recognizes her. Penelope summons two men from the 
fields, who come to her assistance. 


26 
LEADER— 
LATER. CONVALESCENT, ROLLIN PLEADS WITH PENELOPE 
TO RENEW THEIR ENGAGEMENT. 

Same as 20. Penelope’s nook. Discovered, Rollin 
(now the invalid) and Penelope. Rollin in comforts and 
blankets, in big chair. He pleads with Penelope to 
marry him now. She remembers the old wound; is not 
sure of her own heart. Yet, yielding to his insistence, 
she at last consents. Enter Brent unobserved, smile on 
face, carrying a bouquet. He overhears Penelope’s con- 
sent to marry Rollin. Dazed for a moment with the 
pain of discovery and heartbroken, he tries to steal 
away. Penelope turns and sees Brent. Exit Brent. At 
sight of him, Penelope at last knows her own heart. In 
full possession of her senses, she tells Rollin she can 
never be his, and rushes after Brent through door. 


27 
Same as 21. Other side of wall. Discovered, Brent, 
seated abjectly, head in arms upon table. Enter Pene- 
lope. Pauses a moment at sight. Then kneeling beside 
Brent, she timidly reveals her own heart. Scarcely be- 
lieving, but too overcome for words, Brent, with a kiss, 
catches her to his breast. 
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PHOTOPLAYERS'’ 
POPULARITY CONTEST 


Conducted by The Photoplay Magazine 








Standing of Contestants on Dec. 24, 1913: 


Mabel Normand (Keystone) 147,350 
Jack Warren Kerrigan (Universal) 146,150 
Margarita Fischer (American) 139,600 


The next twelve in their order are: 


Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser)........ 133,200 Harry Benham (Thanhouser)............ 60,450 
lem TOMOCE CENID) «2c cw cesedccces » ++ 142,050 Mary Pickford (Famous Players) .. 55,200 
WEvene FIG CASOFICRR) . on cee cscccceses 124,950 James Cruze (Thanhouser).............. 41,200 
Flo La Badie (Thanhouser)............113,800 Irving Cummings (Universa!)......... . 40,650 
Marie Eline (Thanhouser)............ . 72,250 Wallace Reid (Nestor)....... eeveesnae Spee 
Jack Richardson (American)....... soso oe Robert Frazer (Eclair)...... Pe 


Two Divisions in the Future 


Owing to the great interest shown in our contest we have decided to separate it into two 
divisions—the Leading Ladies and the Photoplay Idols—and extend the closing date to April 15. 
Watch for the big double page announcement in the March issue, with photographs of the 


leaders in each division. 


Get your friends to assist your favorite. For 10 cents, coin or stamps, we will send you 


20 postals with photo of your favorite, to use in soliciting the aid of your friends. 


The coupon below represents fifty votes. With every year’s subscription at $1.80 you will 
be entitled to 600 votes. For a two years’ subscription at our special price of $2.50 you will 
receive 1,500 votes. On this special offer you can have PHOTOPLAY sent to two persons for 


One year, if desired. 


THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, (Feb.) 
418 South Market Street, 
Chicago, lilinois. 
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(This coupon is good for 50 votes for your favorite, if it’s simply signed, cut out and mailed) 
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“UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION” 


Amid the Internal Clash of Creed, a Jewish Girl Weds a Gentile, 
Refusing a Rich Man of Her Own Faith 


By August E. Billings 


Illustrations from 


[ was a wretched room in New York’s con- 
I gested East Side; the windows were covered 

with ice; the fire in the stove was low and 
the supply of coal was exhausted. There was no 
more food and the miserable family huddled, 
shivering and hunger-stricken, about the stove, 
while the father lay on the bed, ill. 

“Good-morning,” said a cheerful voice as the 
door opened, “how’s the patient this morning? 
| thought you’d be about out of coal, so I ordered 
some to be sent up this morning. And here is 
some bread and butter and a few things I thought 
you might need,” continued the voice, as its owner 
placed a basket on the table. It was Edmund 
Roberts, a rising young physician, whose work 
was entirely among the poor of this district, and 
he delighted in helping needy families from his 
Own purse, aS Was the case here. And these pov 
erty stricken people looked upon Roberts as the 
only really cheerful light that came into their 
daily lives 

When Roberts returned to the street there was 
a mob, from the midst of which came a pitiful 
cry. The young doctor pushed his way into the 
crowd and there found a poor old Jew, the victim 
of a mob of ruffians, who were beating him and 
robbing him of the wares by which he eked out 
his scanty livelihood. 

“Let that man alone, you scoundrels,” he cried. 
Che rufthans besieged him on all sides, but he 
took his stand bravely. Then the face of a beau- 
tiful and lovely girl appeared before his eyes. 
He heard her demanding that they cease—then all 
was dark. 

“For shame!” the girl cried, and pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at the ruffians. They cringed and 
began to scatter. Esther Stern alighted from her 
car and hurried to Roberts’ side. Several of the 
Jewish women of the neighborhood were bathing 
his face. He soon regained consciousness and 
opened his eyes. They met Esther’s, and she 
smiled and blushed, then entered her car and was 
driven off. 

But her mind lingered at the scene. She was 
impressed, deeply impressed, with the young man. 


120 


the Victor Film 


Who could he have been? And what was he 
doing in that neighborhood? 

Esther was a Jewess, the daughter of Joseph 
Stern, a wealthy manufacturer. Her home life 
was a happy one and she had always enjoyed 
mingling with her own people. She was very much 
interested in sociology and often made trips into 
the poorer districts to study the people, partic- 
ularly those of her own race. And now as she 
drove through the streets, she could not take her 
mind off of the incident of the fight, for ther« 
she had seen the man of her type, the ideal of 
her dreams. 


.* was a pleasant gathering. The brilliantly- 
lighted rooms of Joseph Stern’s home were 

adorned with palms and flowers, which sent forth 
a delicious fragrance. The string orchestra was 
playing a sweet adagio which flowed voluminously 
throughout the rooms, enriching every corner 
with its beauty. And the many guests, all of 
whom were of the Jewish race, were strolling 
about, admiring the paintings and chatting among 
themselves. Many were admiring Esther, the 
charming daughter, but she was not interested in 
any of these things. Her thoughts were absent 
They were somewhere on the East Side. Yes, 
on that dismal East Side—for somewhere in that 
poverty district, somewhere among those squalid 
dwellings, her hero of a few days before, the 
man of her ideals, was working. She breathed the 
incense of the flowers and was instilled with 
sweet thoughts; she heard the sublime notes of 
the orchestra and was thrilled—but she heard not 
the voice of her father in his ardent endeavor to 
attract her attention. 

“Esther! Esther!” repeated her father. And 
Esther now looked up attentively 

“Esther, I want that you should meet Mr. 
Goldberg.” Whereupon Mr. Goldberg sat beside 
Esther and proceeded to ripen their acquaintance. 

And so the evening passed. But it was all a 
bore to Esther and she was greatly relieved when 
Mr. Goldberg, the last of the guests to leave, bade 
her good-night. 
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When did YOU 


last use cake soap? 


Who used it ahead of you? 
What disease did he have? 
How long did it lay around gathering dirt and dust? 














Why should you use cake soap any more than 
a tooth brush of another? 
Isn’t it inconsistent? 





Either you are very careful about things which do not matter, or you are neglecting 
something which does matter. 


You hear much about sanitation and sanitary methods in this day. 
Insanitary ways are rapidly being replaced by better and saner ways. 
Are YOU up-to-the-minute on matters of this kind? 
Sanitary devices make for health, happiness and satisfaction. 


Read carefully—The “UNICO” liquid soap dis- 
penser delivers into your hand ONLY A MEAS- 
URED AMOUNT of PURE liquid soap every 


time you push the valve. 


There is NO WASTE. You get JUST ENOUGH 
for a clean, delightful, healthy wash. It is a thing 
of beauty, an ornament to every toilet, is well made 


and does not get out of order. 


The liquid soap used is GUARANTEED to be 
manufactured of PURE COCOANUT OIL. It is 
daintily perfumed and most delightful to use. 





If you use this device ONCE you would not be without it. It’s the SANE way. 
It's worth having and you ought to get it NOW. 


Sold, including three months’ subscription to PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, for $2.00. 
The receptacle is filled when you get it. When empty, just order more soap. It is 
reasonable in price, GOES FARTHER than cake soap and is absolutely sanitary. 
Send in the amount TO-DAY and your order will be filled at once. 


Sanitary Devices Sales Company 
418 So. Market Street - - CHICAGO 
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vA “UNTO THE 
A few days later, Esther went to call on her 
grandfather, a Rabbi, and there, to her surprise, 
she saw him—her hero. 
“Let me introduce mine gronddaughter, Miss 


stern Doctor Roberts.” 


Their eyes met with a joyous recognition. 
Roberts pressed her hand fondly as he took it. 
“Your face is most familiar, Miss Stern; where 
d I have seen it before?” Roberts said. 
“Tl don’t know. I seem to have seen you before, 
too,” answered Esther, blushing, yet reading in 
the doctor’s face that he really remembered all. 
And the two sat down and became engrossed in 


each other. 





THIRD 





GENERATION” 


But to do this she must have some excuse. She 
finally resolved to talk her maid, Alice, into be- 
lieving herself sick while they were out together. 

“Alice! 
I’m going for a drive and I want you to go with 
me,” she said. 


Get my hat and coat, and yours, too. 


“Yes’m,” answered the maid. 

They had been out a short time and were near- 
ing Dr. Roberts’ office, when Esther, feigning a 
frightened look, said: 

“Why, Alice, what ails you? You're as pale as 
a ghost.” 

“I—I—hadn’t noticed I was feeling bad, but 
since you mention it, I don’t believe I am feel- 


fTHE YOUNG PHYSICIAN DELIGHTED IN HELPING NEEDY FAMILIES OUT OF HIS OWN PURSE 


muttered the Rabbi to himself as 
he returned to the room and found such inti- 
and a Gentile. 
[f you vill vait in de next room, I 
vill be vid you in just a moment.” Both under- 
stood the gruff tone of the Rabbi. 

Dr. Roberts hurriedly finished his business with 
the Rabbi and, giving him his card, took leave. 

Esther was highly indignant. 


macy between his granddaughte: 


“Esther ! 


She picked up 
the card Dr. Roberts had laid on her grand- 
father’s desk and left the house. 


termined to see Dr. 


She was de- 
Roberts again, and, after 
many vain drives through the slums, where she 
had first seen him, she decided to go to his office. 


ing just as well as I might,” confessed the maid 

“Well, here is a doctor’s; we'll go right in here 
and see what is wrong,” continued Esther, as she 
helped Alice from the car and up the steps to 
Dr. Roberts’ office. 

It was while Roberts was dreaming of Esther 
that he was startled at hearing her voice just 
outside of his door. He hurriedly opened it and 
admitted Esther and her maid. 

“Why, Dr. Roberts, I didn’t expect to find you 
here. My maid suddenly became ill while we 
were driving, and, noticing your sign, I brought 
her right in—of course, I had no idea that the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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own a plot of ground where you can build a home or 
camp all summer: where you can fish and sail to your 
heart’s content: where you can spend your vacation amid 
the beauties of nature: where you can jump out of bed 
in the morning and take a plunge in the clearest, clean- 
est and most beautiful inland lake you ever saw. 

OWN YOUR OWN SUMMER HOME so that your wife 
and children can have a wonderfully good time all 
summer long: where they can regain the bloom of good 
health: where they can rest to their hearts’ content: 
where you can get yourself in that same healthy, snappy 
condition you used to’ enjoy, so that when the vacation 
is over you can go back to the office fully prepared to 
“feat up’? your work: where you can not only spend 
your vacation, but come over for week-ends: where you 
ean get your mail daily, and where you can receive tele 
grams and make phone e¢alls, and where vou can keep 
in daily touch with your office. Diamond Park, on beau 
tiful Romona Lake, is on the main line of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad. You can reach it also by the Good 
rich Line Steamers. It is not so far that the trip is a 
bore, but just far enough so that the ride, either by 
boat or rail, will be an enjoyable one. 

All this is possible for vou if you will clip the coupon 
and send it in. Maps and actual photographs will be 
sent to you without any obligation on vour part. But, 
take this word of advice: DO IT EARLY. The num 
ber of lots we have in this GARDEN OF EDEN is 
limited and they are going rapidly. 

Just sign your name and mail it to-day. A lead pencil 
will do. 


PREMIUM SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
418 SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICAGO. 


Gentlemen: BIR otance de: ai eae bead ark cade 


Kindly mail to me, without cost or obligation on my part, your printed 
matter containing photographs, maps and full particulars regarding you 
premium subscription offer of summer resort lots at Diamond Park, Romona 
Lake, Michigan. 


BP eee ee eee 
ioc roid oan eceseeh aa eae ae ob ec 


Street 





Make That Dream of Yours Come True! 


Own Your Own Summer Home! Or, Better 


Yeu. 
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MisSS NORMA PHILLIPS 
OUR MUTUAL GIRL 
O see the world and really be 
a part of it—to meet face to 
face great actresses, actors, 
writers, painters and other 
famous people—to share in the lux- 
ury of the fashionable life of our 
great cities—is the ambition of every 
young American woman. 

Very few can really live this life 
themselves; only people of vast wealth 
can travel widely and share in the hos- 
pitality of the rich. 

But to and feel and know all 
that there is to be seen and known that 
is worth while, is a privilege that 1s 
Fong to your own 


see 


be given you in 
home city. 


Here’s the Story 


The Mutual lilm Corporation, control- 
ling the services of the most skilled photog- 
raphers in the Motion Picture world, has 


Branches 
in 49 Cities 





Our 


She Leaves 
Her Humble 
Country Home 
to Visit Her 
Rich Aunt in 
New York City 


been planning for years to produce a motion 
picture which will illustrate every point of 
interest, introduce people of distinction and 
carry with it a story of intense human 
interest. 

The human interest part of the story will 
revolve around our Mutual Girl. 


. You Meet Her at Home 


You will see her first in her humble home 
in a typical small American village where 
she takes an active part in the restricted 
life of such a community. 

An invitation from her rich and fashion- 
able New York aunt to visit the latter in 
the metropolis of this country marks the 
beginning of her entrance into the big out- 
side world. 

From the minute she arrives in New 
York, places and people in which every- 
body is interested begin to become part of 
her own life. 

You see her arrive at the Pennsylvania 
station—the most magnificent modern 
structure in this country, if not in the 
world— 

You see her enter the automobile of her 
aunt and ride up Fifth Avenue past the 


LL films released by the Mutual Film Corporation wil 
be preceded by a **flash’’ of the Mutual Movies trade- 
mark, and in the lobby of each theatre displaying Mutual 
Movies, you will find the Mutual Movies sign or lamp. 


Mutual Film 
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Waldorf, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
the home of Andrew Carnegie, through 
Central Park, along the Riverside drive 
skirting the banks of the historic Hudson, 
and other places of tremendous interest— 


Real New York Life 


You see her enter the palatial home of 
her aunt and see the furnishings of this 
magnificent American palace. 

A day later her aunt takes her through 
the great shops of New York, and you see 
displayed for her inspection and selection 
the newest and most elaborate creations of 
the great dressmakers of Paris. 

As the picture develops, you will see our 
Mutual Girl having tea with famous 
actresses, dining at the restaurants with 
their elaborate cabaret shows in full view 
and actually reproduced in this great motion 
picture— 

You will see her in the studios of the 
great artists—at receptions given to play- 
wrights and authors—and as you see her 
with them, you, too, will be meeting them 
face to face just as they appear in every- 
day life. 

You will see our Mutual Girl on the dock 
to meet the incoming Imperator, Lusitania 
or Mauretania—you will see her in the gay 
carnival atmosphere of a typical Coney 
Island day—you will visit with her the 
Stock Exchange, Trinity Church, the Cus- 
toms House, and you will see with her the 
palatial homes of the Vanderbilts, the 
Morgans and the Goulds—in the city and 
in the country near New York. 


All Told in Pictures 


With her you will become a part of real 








New York life and feel its thrill and 
inspiration. 
To say more about this great motion 


picture at this time would be superfluous— 
no expense nor effort will be spared to 
make it complete in every detail and com- 
prehensive to the last degree. 

Such a picture as this could not be shown 
in any theatre on any one night— 

It would take days of uninterrupted sight- 


ON’T miss the first installment of the Mutual Girl 
when she comes to your city, and don’t fail to 
tell the managers of the Moving Picture theatres that 


you wish to see this great film. o%s 


Corporation. newyork 





Look for the “Sign of the Winged Clock” 


seeing to cover the wide range of interests 
that this picture will show. 

That you may see it all as leisurely as our 
Mutual Girl sees it, the story wil! be un- 
wound week by week in reels of a thousand 
feet each. 


The Climax in Movies 


If you want to share in the pleasure, 
excitement and interest of this great tri- 
umph of the moving picture art, combining 
as it does both education and entertainment, 
look in your city for the Moving Picture 
House exhibiting Mutual Movies. 

There you will soon find this great pic- 
ture displayed once each week for many 


weeks, and, in addition, a moving picture 
program of the most beautiful and refined 
type. 


Thirteen great stock companies, including 
hundreds of actors and actresses, are at 
work every day producing thrilling dramas, 
laughable farces, vitally interesting come- 
dies solely for Mutual Movies. The smooth- 
est, most interesting motion pictures ever 
seen, you will find in the theatres display- 
ing the Mutual Trade-Mark. Mutual 
Movies are shown all over the civilized 
world in more than ten thousand moving 
picture theatres. “i 























“UNTO THE 


Dr. Roberts I read on the sign could have been 


you But would you mind seeing what ails 
\lice ?” continued Esther. 

“I'd be glad to, Miss Stern,” answered the 
doctor—and to Alice—‘Will you come into the 


om, please, Miss Alice?” 
Alice, I don’t 
want to have the poor girl ill, but I do hope he'll 


“Oh! how did I ever do it? Poor 
find just some fittle thing wrong with her. It 
would be terrible if he found that I had planned all 
this just to get to see him.” These thoughts ran 
through her mind as she waited for thm to come 
the She had 


when the doctor appeared, with a hint of a smile 


ack into not waited long 


room. 


playing about 
the corners of 
his mouth, as 


followed 
\lice 


private 


I he 


Irom 


( iffice 


his 
the wait 
ing room 
where Esther 
sat waiting. 

“Is 2 ‘Sth 
yr serious? 

iously 
queried Esther 


“Why. I don’t 


eem to he able 
to find anything 
wrong. with 
het her pulse 
is normal—she 
ha no fever. 
Really she 


eems to be in 
the best of 


health,’ an 


THIRD 





GENERATION” 
was calling there the other day,” said Roberts, 


“and | was enjoying our little chat so much” as 
his hand gradually slipped from her wrist to her 
“Do thoughts 


have been constantly with you ever since thie 


hand. you know, I believe my 
first time I saw you, down there in the slums. 
Your face seemed—” 

“Why, doctor, you aren’t taking my pulse,” as 
she took the thermometer from her mouth and 
handed it to him, “and what is my temperature?” 

“T—I me, 


, >) 
wont you? 


beg pardon—please forgive 


your 
Esther laughed. “I guess there isn’t anything 
seriously wrong with me, either, is there Doctor 
Roberts ?” 
both 
laughed guiltily 


They 


and there was 


a mutual un- 
derstanding. 


The 


had been sitting 


maid 


outer 


this 


in the 

room all 
time and began 
there 


Was 


to fear 
really 
something seri- 


ously wrong 
with her mis- 
tress. She 


stood it as 
long as she 


could and then 


walked to the 
door, tapped 
lightly, and 


anxiously 


asked: “Miss 


vered the do “MY THOUGHTS HAVE BEEN WITH YoU CONSTANTLY sINCE THE Esther, is there 
tor FIRST TIME I SAW YOU IN THE SLUMS” anything I can 
‘Well, isn't do; are you 
strange Really, she looked terribly ill real sick? Please tell me what I can do for 
hen we first came in. I’m glad we were mis- you.” 
taken—I guess you just imagined you were feel- “No, Alice, just a slight fever from worrying 
hadly, didn’t you, Alice?” over you, I guess. I’ll be there in just a moment.” 
“Yes’m,” answered poor Alice, meekly. “May I please call, some evening, Miss Stern?” 
“Really, Miss Stern, I think you look the pleaded Dr. Roberts earnestly, as he took her 
icker of the two. You seem so flushed. I'd like hand in his. 


ure you have a fever.” 


temperature 


meats OR 


to take your temperature, if you don’t mind—I’m 
\nd Esther was forced 
to go into the private office and let him take her 
He placed the thermometer in her 


mouth, fondly took her wrist and began very 
seriously to count her pulse beats. 
“Your grandfather didn’t seem to care to 
} hare his granddaughter with anyone, when I 


“If you'll promise not to take my temperature,” 
she laughingly replied, slowly drawing her hand 
from his. Then she left. 

Dr. Roberts went to the window and watched 
her drive out of sight; and long after she had 
gone he continued peering out of the window- 
thinking of Esther—Esther, the only girl in whom 
he could realize his every ideal, and she a Jewess! 
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THEATRICAL WEEKLY New York STAR 


Newsdealers everywhere, 10c copy; $4 year; $2 six months, and $1 three 
months. The STAR is America’s handsomest and fastest growing stage 
weekly Broadway plays, players, news, gossip, etc Improved and 


enlarged. Keep posted by reading the STAR 
SPECIAL—Send 25c (mention PHOTOPLAY) for 4 weeks’ trial sub 


scription. NEWSDEALERS—Order of your wholesaler 

NEW YORK STAR COMPANY, 1495 Broadway, New York 
. * } Handsomest Footlights Magazine; 10c copy: 

Stage Pictorial sui munitintaete ne 





Stage Album de luxe; 25c copy; 


Stage Quarterly $1's0 see eee site 








Learn to write Photoplays by 
our exclusive method. Only 
sure method. This school turns out more 
successful scenario writers than all the 


other schools together. Jhere's a reason. 
You too can make big money. Send for 
free booklet of valuable information and 


Special Prize Offer. Don’t delay —act 
before you turn page. CHICAGO PHOTOPLAY- 
WRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278-KG, Chicago, Ill. 


300 SONGS [0c 


ON MOONLIGHT BAY; I’d Love to Live in 
Loveland ; Lf You Talk in Your Sleep; Oh Mr.J 
Dream Man; Everybody’s Doin’ It: When Z 
Was 21 and You Were Sweet 16: Is it Very Far to Heaven: After 
the Honeymoon; I’m Going Back to Dixieg Alexander's Rage 
time Band; Oh You Beautiful Doll;Casey Jones: Grizzly Bear: 
Red Wing: They Always Pick on Me; Put on Your Old Grey 
Bonnet: Steamboat Bill; Let Me Call You Sweetheart: Roses 
Bring Dreams of You; Silver Bell: Billy, Mysterious Rag etc. 
OVER 300 Latest Song Hits & 10 pieces PIANO MUSIC for 10c. 
60 Elegant Post Card Views and $1.00 due bill free with order. 
ALL 100 Dept. ECommercial Co. 808te Pontiac Bidg, Chicag? 















Big Entertainer 220okes sna Riaaies, 


? 153 Parlor Games and 
Magic, 18 Tricks with Cards, 73 Toasts, 7 
# Comic Recitations, 3 Monologues, 22 Funny 
Readings. Also Checkers, Chess, Dominoes, Fox 
E@ and Geese, 9 Men Morris. All 40c. postpaid. 


5. Ce. DORN, 700 So. Dearborn Strect, Dept.78 Chicago, Ill. 














Attention 
PIANISTS 


The ‘‘Seidel Professional Club’’ entitles 
each member to 10 professional copies 
upon receipt of subscription, and all 
new numbers for one year (12 months). 


Send 25c in stamps for one year. 
Join Now—Don’t Delay. 


The Seidel Music Publishing Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Publishers of “EILEEN.” 


Exhibitors Exchanges Supply Houses 


SOMETHING NEW 


DAVIDS’ 


Glassine Announcement 


Slide Ink 


6 Bottles in a Box, Assorted Colors, $1.00 Postpaid 





Manufactured by 


THADDEUS DAVIDS INK CO. 


95 Van Dam St., New York 
18 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 










































MUTUAL SPECIAL 


IN FOUR REELS 


“MOTHS” 


with MAUDE FEALY 


THE MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION announces as a special release the great 
OUIDA play of the above title. Miss Fealy, starred in this film, is known from coast to 
coast as a legitimate theatrical star, and has positively never been seen to better advantage 
than in this motion picture of “MOTHS.” With her is a special Thanhouser cast, includ- 
ing such favorites as 


William Russell Gerda Holmes 
Mrs. Lawrence Marston 











Harry Benham 
Lila Chester 


“Moths” has been described as the most extraordinary description of a woman that 
has been penned. Remember: 
“She had chastity, and she had also courage.” 
“She was the martyr of a false civilization, of a society as corrupt 
as that of the Borgias, and far more dishonest.” 
‘ “She is innocent always and yet—When the moths have gnawed 
the ermine, no power in heaven or earth can make st again 
altogether what it was.” | 
You must not miss this Marvel-Play and its wonderful star. 


Special terms and bookings can be had exclusively through the offices of 


The Mutual Film Corporation 
Masonic Temple, 71 West 23rd Street - - New York City 
ne TT RR RR RR RS NNT 
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Why did he have to be born a Gentile and she a 
Jewess? \\ hy, indeed, does Fate so decree 
things? Such were his thoughts as he stood there 
dreaming 

But what matters one’s creed or race where 
love reigns supreme? And with this in mind he 


started out hopefully the next evening to call upon 


When Esther heard the bell ring, as she sat 
waiting for him that night, her heart seemed to 
swell in her bosom. She greeted him happily. 

“How are things getting along on the East 
Side, Doctor Roberts?” 
as good as one can expect,” he answered. 
get pretty discouraged sometimes, but it doesn’t 
Ip any, so | cheer up and hope that at least a 
few will profit.” 

“It is such a noble work. I’ve always been 
ery interested in sociology—but that is about as 
far as l’ve gone. Oh, father, | want you to meet 
doctor Roberts,” as her father entered the room. 

“Mr. Stern, I am indeed glad to meet you.” 

‘Goot-evening,”’ was the curt acknowledgment 
of Esther’s father. “Esther, did you know Mr. 
Goldberg vas coming dis evening?” he continued. 

“Why, no, father, | had heard nothing about it.” 

“Vell, he iss—und I told Alice to tell you.” 

lust then Alice brought Mr. Goldberg’s card. 
Mr. Stern received it and ordered that he be 

wn in Esther was highly indignant and re- 
ceived Mr. Goldberg with a very cold “Good 


‘Ah! Hello, Mr. Goldberg, ah! Mr. Goldberg 
you vill haf to forgive Esther dis evening. I told 
de maid to tell her, but she forgot. But it von't 
happen again—eh, Esther?” exclaimed Stern. 
her smiled—but very faintly. 

“Vell, Mister Goldberg, how's business? Pretty 
fine, no, yes?” continued Mr. Stern. 

“Father, Dr. Roberts has not met Mr. Gold- 
erg,” interrupted Esther. 

“Oh, ’scuse me. Mister Roberts meet 

Doctor Roberts, father,” corrected Esther. 

“Vell, den, Doctor Roberts meet Mr. Goldberg. 
Mister Goldberg is vone off our biggest buyers— 
eh, Mister Goldberg? But say, J reckon you 
didn’t come oud here to talk dat kind off business, 
did you, Mister Goldberg ?”’ 

During this colloquy Esther took Dr. Roberts 

er to a tete-a-tete and they sat there and talked; 


he was so angry that sl 


e ignored Mr. Goldberg 


entire 


Her grandfather, the Rabbi, came to the door 
ind was ippalled at the scene before him -Mr. 
Goldberg, one of their own race, neglected, lit- 
erally thrown aside for a Gentile. He was en- 
raged as he strode into the room. His eyes 


riveted on Esther, he walked by his son and Mr. 
Goldberg without noticing them, straight to where 
Esther and Dr. Roberts were sitting. He could 
restrain himself no longer. 

“Esther, vot does this mean? Haf you lost 
your mind entirely? Haf all our teachings been 
for nothing; haf you no respect for your duty to 
your own race? Surely de granddaughter of a 
Rabbi could not so forget herself? Und if you 
do not know your place, it iss for me to teach you. 
| vill haf no granddaughter of mine in love vid a 
Christian. It would be far better dot you vere 
dead than de vife of him, a Gentile. Und you, 
Doctor Roberts, vill oblige me by ieafing dis 
house immediately—go!” 

“Grandfather, this is not your house. Dr. Rob- 
erts is my friend and he will remain until I wish 
him to leave,” replied Esther. 

“It is my son’s house und if he vill not go for 
me—he vill for my son. Joseph, vill you permit 
such treatment from your daughter?” asked the 
Rabbi of his son. 

“It is not necessary, Mr. Stern, for you to 
send me away,” interrupted the young doctor. 
“I’m sorry I’ve caused all this trouble. I’m in- 
deed sorry, for Miss Stern’s sake. Good-night, 
Miss Stern,” and the door closed behind him. 


sad | TELL you Esther doesn’t care a snap for 

me and vill nefer marry me,’ Mr. Gold- 
berg argued as he, with Mr. Stern and the Rabbi, 
sat down for a smoke and a conference of much 
importance. 

“Of course she vill marry you, Goldberg!” re- 
sponded Mr. Stern. “She vill do as I tell her!” 

“But she tries to avoid me. I don’t seem able 
to inderest her,” answered Goldberg, with an in- 
quiring look. 

“She von’t when she’s your vife.” 

But both were interrupted by the Rabbi. 

“You leaf her to me—both of you. She must 
marry you, Mr. Goldberg—then she vill soon for- 
get that young doctor. By the way, Mr. Gold- 
berg, ven can you be ready for the vedding?” 

“Ach, I can be’ ready to suit you; in a month 
or two, maybe.” 

“Vell, let’s say two months,” answered Mr. 
Stern. 

So it was agreed that the engagement would be 
announced in the papers and the ceremony to be 
performed by the Rabbi himself in two months’ 
time. 

3ut at the very time that these arrangements 
were being made, Esther and Edmund Roberts 
were strolling in the park. 

“Ves. Edmund, father and grandfather do ob- 
ject,” Esther said. “They think it a condemnabl 
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You, Who Work for a Living, Will Be 
Interested in This Story! 


On the first of January, a man who had been 
employed by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in 
one of the important departments in the general offices 
at Baltimore, atappe d into the office of the Superintend- 
ent and said: uperintendent, I’ve been with the 
B. & O. for hastens years today. I’ve been a faith- 
ful and efficient man and I would like to have more 
money than I am getting.” 

“Mr. Ross, I appre- 


The Superintendent Replied: “M. Ross, T appre- 


you have peen with the road fourteen years and I know that 
you have a clean record. In fact, I believe you were with the 
B. & O. for eight years before I came here, and for six years 
before T ever did any railroad work at all. I know you are 
competent to do the work you are doing, and Iam perfectly 
willing to recommend an advancement for you, but not for 
the work you are doing now. I am not authorized to pay any 
more for that work than you are now getting; if 1 were, you 
would have been getting it long ago. But I'll tell you what 
Iwilldo. Iwill! give you another job that pays more money. 


“What other job around here can you fill?” 


That last question was a stunner! What other job 
around there could this man fill when he had been at one 
desk all his life, doing only one kind of work? The result of 
the interview was that this perfectly capable, sober and 
honest man had to remain at his old job, not because the 
superintendent was unwilling to advance him, not because 
there was no better job in that office, but BECAUSE THE 
MAN WAS NOT CAPABLE OF FILLING ANY OTHER JOB. 
In other words, opportunity knocked at his door, found him 
unprepared for the call, and had to pass on without entering. 

How about your own case? Where would you be if 
opportunity knocked at your door, or if you went out and 
found Mr. “Opportunity”? and cornered him for an interview? 

Suppose this B. & O. R. R. man had been putting in, 
say, only one hour each evening—probably the hour he actu: lly 

wasted in amusement or idleness, during all these fourteen 
years, preparing himself for a better place? Suppose he had 
been able to say to the superintendent: 

**I can fill either one of those vacancies in the 
tariff bureau which must be filled shortly” or ‘‘I 
can fill Jones’ job in the Accounting Department 
when he is promoted the first of the month.” 

What first would have been necessary to enable him to have 
made such statements? Preparation, Competency and Training. 





LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 2 , CHICAGO 


How often have you heard it said that men usually 
stay at one desk a natural lifetime in the railroad business! 
Do you know the real reason why railroad men remain at 
one desk always? The trouble is not with the railroads. It is 
with the menthemselves. Consider, for example, James J. Hill, 
who arose from telegraph operator to President of the Great 
Northern Railway; Samuel Rea, who began as chainman and 
rodman and arose to the Presiden y of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; and Wm. J. Harahan, President of the Seaboard Air 

ine ‘Railway, who began asoffic e boy fort..e superintendent of 
the L. & N. R.R. Do. you suppose these big railroad men could 
have advanced as they have without study and preparation? 


New Jobs Now Open—Earn from $35 to $100 
Weekly as Traffic Managers 


Modern transportation is ajungle of routes and rates, 
calling for specialists, who like the pathfinders of old, have 
expert elem dge of the trails of traffic. How to route ship- 
ment to obtain shortest mileage and quick est deliveries and how 
to classify goods to obtain lowest rates are two vital factors in 
business competition. The man who knows how isso valuable to 
hisemployer that he commands respect and big remuneration. 


New and Uncrowded Profession \ 


Thereare halfa million LARGE SHIPPERS inthe United 
States. Practically every one of them needs an e <pert 
traffic man, and this need is recognized as never before 4 
because of the recently enacted railroad rate laws .¢f 
and interstate commerce regulations. The demand Pd 
for trained and efficient traffic men is many times gf 
greater than the supply. There’s room for you. Fa 


Study-Traffic and ra 





4 
Pd 


LaSalle 


” ° 
interstate Commerce ¢ Extension 
Decide now to become a traffic man. oo University 
Our Interstate Commerce cour: e enables you Fd ; 
to study AT HOME, without leaving your 7 . 
occupation or sacrificing present income. * Dept- 28 , Chicago 
Clip coupon_ below, sign and Pd I am interested in Ge 
mail at once and we will send you 4 new profession —Traffi 
FREE, Cy NA my ye o Man; igement. Please se — 
and information concerning the Pd me ‘Te en Years’ Promotion 


portunities and requirements ¢ in One”’ and ful! information 
of this attractive profession. @* and Traffic Book, free of all cost. 
7 book is worth a dollar re 
any man’s Genes, © = 
it is free while they 
Pd . Raa EE eT 

















Other Courses: LAW, HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY, BUSINESS 


¢ : 
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ADMINISTRATION, BUSINESS ENGLISH, BOOKKEEPING. o en 
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sin tor a Jewess to marry a Gentile—but | am a 
free girl and will not be restrained by their old- 
fashioned beliefs and rules!” 

Ksther spoke to Edmund, and so she 
«lieved. And he longed that they might at that 
moment fly to the ends of the earth—away from 
everybody—away from everything. 

It was not long before the lovers met again and 
strolled through the park; and these meetings 
hecame frequent. But there was ever that barrier 
hetween them—that detestable barrier of race and 


religion. 





“IT WOULD BE FAR BETTER DOT YOU VERE 


“But can’t you elope with me, darling ?” Roberts 
asked her one afternoon as they were strolling in 
the winter sunshine. 

“Oh, if I only could, dear,” she replied with 
tears in her eyes. “But father and grandfather 
are watching me so closely. You know that next 
week I am to marry Mr. Goldberg.” 

“You shan’t marry him, dearest—even if I 
have to take you away by force!” 

“Oh, I had always hoped for something like 
that,” continued Esther, with a beam on her face. 
“Oh, I think it would be glorious for you to be a 


‘Lochinvar,’ ” 





“And I will be a ‘Lochinvar,’ my love; you 
name the day and I'll be there. We'll go far 
away from here and start life anew.” 

“Oh, let’s have it on the day set for my wedding 

it will be so romantic—but father—but grand- 
father,” she continued—‘if they ever catch us!” 

“As you say and wish, it shall be; and they 
have no right to interfere. Now I shall arrange 
my business to leave this city forever, next week,” 
he added. Thus they continued their plans for 
the blissful future. 

The Stern home was all adorned for the wed- 


DEAD THAN DE VIFE OF HIM, A GENTILE” 


ding ceremony. Joseph Stern seemed very happy. 
And Esther was very happy. Her father won- 
dered how she could be so happy when she loved 
another so dearly. Goldberg and the Rabbi en- 
tered and they were happy. Goldberg was pleased 
to find Esther in so joyful a mood, but Esther 
did not seem so interested in the preparations for 
the wedding as she did in herself. Several times 
she went to the window and looked out as 
though expecting someone. Soon someone came 
—it was Edmund Roberts. Esther hurried to-her 
room. 

“Vot’s dis! That young doctor here again!” 
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Become a Powerful 
Public Speaker! 


Listen to the voices of Master Speakers 
Through THISMACHINE 15 minutes each day 






ORATORS 
ARE MADE 
—NOT BORN 














OU can force the world to hear your opinions—you can sell more goods- 

you can conduct your own political campaign—you can become a great lecturer 
for the temperance movement and deal a death blow to the saloons—you can become a 
‘*Billy Sunday’’ or a ‘‘Dwight L. Moody’’ and pose Bs in the salvation of souls and the up- 
lift of humanity—you can make yourself famous as a pol litical leader in some of the new political 
parties just starting—you can become a great actor, a ‘*Belasco”’ or a ‘‘Harry Lauder’’- you can 
become a —_ lawyer, a ‘‘Delmas,”’ a ‘‘Lincoln,’’ a ‘‘Choate,’”’ or a ‘‘Clarence S. Darrow.’’ You 
can become the foremost man in any eatnet iking, any industrial enterprise, or any profession IF 
YOU LEARN TO SPEAK FORCEFULLY AND CONVINCINGLY Great orators are made 
—they are not born with this brilliant accomplishment. 


$5,000 a Year! 


At a meeting of — Executives’ Club in Chicago a few weeks ago, a young man was 
called upon to make a short speech. No one dreamed he was a master speaker. “He arose, and for 
thirty minutes held his fellow members spell-bound. In that small audience sat men who are the 
heads of the largest commercial industries in the world. The next day this young man received an 
offer of $5,000 a year for his services. Did his ability as a public speaker pay? 


The Great Speech of Caleb Powers 


Thisis one of the most wonderful speeches ever delivered, ~ oa 
it is a master argument based on law andthe evidence submitted at 
the trial AT THE CLOSE OF MR. POWERS’ SPEECH MANY 
OF THE JURORS WERE IN TEARS, AND THERE WAS HARDLY 
A DRY EYELID IN THE COURT ROOM. Theclosing argument of 
this great speech, just as this brilliant young Kentucky Mountaineer 
delivered it, comes to youas apart ofourcoursein Public Speaking. 





es oe 
Talking Machine FREE! oS" awerican 
. ‘ — 6 i i 
A portion of our course is administered 6° 40! University 
through the use of a talking machine withespecially 4 ow of Letters 





CALEB POWERS prepared records. We give you the machine and the , , 2 
records. You master one record each month, learn- 4 ¢ Box G, Chicago 

ing to speak after the style of the master speakers. Through this system you ry Ry a 
hear the voices of master speakers—or master salesmen. You not only hear \4 Please send full informa- 


what they said, but how they said it. ’ a ¢? _tionof your Public Speak- 


ry § ing Course 
The attached ill bring full particulars. Os’ ° . 
e attached coupon will bring full particu -_ My Or 
4 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF LETTERS One Name -on2-nanenn-nn-nnnne- 


Box G, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 4 pe nae 
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“UNTO THE 


rhe 


hat moment Esther was slipping out the side door 


Rabbi took his hat and started out. But at 


with her suitcase. 
“Esther! Vere are you goin’ ?” asked the Rabbi. 


“Grandfather, I’m going to marry the man | 


love, Edmund Roberts,” answered Esther. 


“You vill not!” exclaimed the Rabbi—“by our 
God, you shall not disgrace our race nor our 
family.” 

This is the third generation from your teach- 
ings and belief,” Esther responded. “This is a 
free country and I am a free woman. You have 
no moral or legal right to interfere with my hap- 
piness 


“L have the right of your God and as the Rabbi; 


you are dishonoring us all. This can never be and 
will never be. It would kill your father, Esther; 
it would kill your father—it would kill me,” 
the Rabbi sobbed. 


Esther now felt it her duty to obey the wishes 
of those nearest her- she could not think of dis- 
so she told 


all over between them for good. 


honoring them, Edmund it must be 
Edmund turned 
dejected and sorrowfully away; and the two de- 
voted lovers never expected to see each other 


again 


~ 


“YoU TWO LOVE FACH OTHER 


THIRD 


AND 





GENERATION” 


ELUCTANTLY 


in that cheerless, uncouth East Side. 


Roberts continued his work 
Since 
that awful night, barely a week ago, when Esther 
had told him their dreams could not be realized, 
he had lost all that light-heartedness of old. Even 
his patients with which he 


noticed the smile 


greeted them was a forced one. His eyes did not 
sparkle and beam as they had before. His every 
had 


never 


move showed plainly that a deep sorrow 
into his life. But it all, he 
thought of giving up; he summoned all his cour 


come with 
age and worked harder than he had ever worked 
before. There was nothing else in life for him 
now but to give those poor unfortunates the best 
that was in him. 

A few 
marry Goldberg, the 


had 


went to 


days after Esther consented to 


Rabbi Goldberg's 
store to make final arrangements for the wedding 


Mr. 
Goldberg talking with a young lady clerk. Their 


While walking through the store he saw 


every action seemed to be one of intimacy. After 
a few minutes Goldberg pinched her cheek, patted 
it and turned away. His eyes met those of the 
walked to the Rabbi, 


beginning to laugh 


Rabbi’s. He hurriedly 
offered him his hand and was 


Ral yI 1 


off the little episode, when he found the 





I FREELY GIF YOU MY BLESSINGS” 
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Photoplay Encyclopedia Textbook and Guide, 25c. 
Contains Ten Lessons on Scenario Writing, Model Scena- 
rios, List of Buyers, How toReach Them. Everything 
else you should know. We will sell all good Scenarios you 
Service Bureau, Box 22, Salina Sta., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











Dr. Esenwein 


| LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you get areally GOOD read- 
ing that will help you in love, health, business and domes- 
ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money back if 
dissatisfied. G D BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave. NewYork City 





1 SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, 
Lippimcott’s Magazine. 250-page catalogue free. Please address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 129, Sprivgfield, Mass. 
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WRITE 


sons in Photo- Play Writing is 
the best in the world, diless of price. Ask 
us to prove it.  Illus- l D E A Ss tented booklet Free 

New York’s School of Phe - to-Play Writing, 609 Astor 
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q] Use 


Change—your dry— 
brittle—oily hair— 
caused by dandruff— 
for clean— | 
healthy—halr. 


Karotone Hair Tonic, a_ scientifically- 
prepared compound, for dandruff —scalp-hair 
troubles, having healing, antiseptic qualities, pre- 
vents baldness, weak and falling hair—absolutely 
free from injurious chemicals. 

{| The purity of Karotone Hair Tonic is attested 
by prominent physicians, who made careful analysis 
of the ingredients. The tonic may be used on 
baby’s head as well as on father and mother with 
absolute safety, as a preventive and cure for scalp 
and hair ills, or stimulant to aid nature in the 
growth of hair. 

| A few drops of the tonic rubbed into the scalp 
once a day frees the scalp and hair from dandruff 
and keeps the head in cool, clean, healthy condi- 
tion. 

{] Large 10-oz. bottle—for family use—sent direct 
from our sanitary laboratory, packed in sealed 
carton, by parcel post anywhere. 


PRICE $1.00 
Booklet—‘‘Care of Hair’—Sent Free. 


KAROTONE CO. 


(Established 20 Years) 
59 G Vesey St. 








New York 

















“That Was the Funniest 
Thing I Ever Saw.” 


How many times have you said 
that? 







How many times have you had a 
funny or an odd experience, or seen 
one? 


Did you ever stop to think of 
this: that the great majority of mo- 
tion picture plots that are being 
shown every night all over the 
country are built up from personal 
experiences of their writers? 

Your ideas, your experiences, 
your views, are different from other 
people’s. Yours are new and origi- 
nal. ‘That’s what Motion Picture 
producers want. New _ material; 
fresh minds with good stories; good 
plots or amusing incidents. 

Now, you have had these happen- 
ings in your life. So why not try 
to turn them into money? Make 
them over, with our help, into 
motion picture stories. 

We offer the only complete course 
for beginners. From our. school 
more plays have been accepted than 
from all other institutions of this 
kind combined. “There’s a reason.” 

Send for our free booklet, telling 
how it can be done. The coupon is 
here for your convenience. Fill it 
in and mail it to-day. Or drop a 
postal. 


The Associated Motion Picture Schools 
644 Sheridan Road, Chicago 





The Associated Motion Picture Schools, 
644 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago. 

Mr. MelIntyre: I have read your ad in 
Photoplay, and now want to read your book- 
let. Please send it by return mail, with no 
obligation on my part. 


Name.... 


Town... 


State. 
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did not take his outstretched hand, nor was he 
going to ignore the incident he had just wit- 
nessed. Without further parleying, he said: 
“Vell, Mr. Goldberg, | guess my visit here is 
unnecessary. It was to complete arrangements 
for de vedding. Of course, after vat I haf just 


vitnessed—there could be no vedding. 1 


think 
you understand me, Mister Goldberg. Your pres- 
ence vill not be welcomed in either mine nor my 
home. Good afternoon.” And the Rabbi 


son s 
turned and walked out. 

It was all so sudden that Goldberg hardly real- 
ized what had happened. He heard some girls 
tittering and he walked sheepishly into his private 
office, there to realize fully the meaning of the 
Rabbi's 

\fter this incident the Rabbi took a peculiar in- 
His 
conscience had been troubling him of late and he 
often 


words. 
terest in watching Dr. Roberts and his work, 
wondered if he was just in his treatment 
of Roberts and of his granddaughter, whom he 
loved above all earth. He found that 
he had Roberts because he 


Christian, and not only Roberts, but all Gentiles 
as well. 


else on 


condemned was a 


The Rabbi began to think more of the true worth 


of the doctor and less of his creed. But, never- 


theless, he could not quite give up his lifelong 
belief and the belief of the generations behind 
him. Evenings he would sit for hours and think 


and that he could be unselfish and broad 


enough to see things in their true light; not ac- 


pray 


cording to tradition. 
It was the night before Esther was to have been 


married. The Rabbi was sitting at his desk, as 


he had every evening for almost a week now, 


when there appeared before him a vision of 


Esther and Dr. 


just a little 


Roberts as they sat in his office 


over two months past. How happy 


they were: unmindful of his gaze, unmindful of 


everything but each other. Then his thoughts 


wandered to that night when he had found them 


son’s home: 


together in his 


physician h 


how manfully the 
ad left the house, thinking not of his 
own inj 


iry, but of Esthe ’s embarrassment. Surely 


such a man should ne be judged by his creed 


alone, something with which he had nothing what- 
ever to do Roberts was a man to be 
Vhat 
than he could say of the man he had once chosen 


How 


Edmund 


honored and to be trusted far more 


was 


for Esther’s husband; and he was a Jew. 





“UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION” 


narrowly he had escaped ruining Esther’s life by 
forcing this man upon her. 

“Poor child, she hasn’t seemed the same the last 
few days,” “She sits 
and stares into the fire or out of the window; 
never smiles. 


he commented to himself. 


[ wonder if she is more unhappy 
than we realize. She used to be like a sunbeam, 
flitting in and out; always laughing, always happy. 
When she was a little tot, she’d come running 
into this very same study, climb on my knee and 
say ‘Grandfather, play wiv me,’ and when I'd tell 
her I was busy now but would be through in a 
few minutes and for her to be real quiet until 
then—she would always mind me and keep as quiet 
Dear little Esther, she hasn't 
changed, only just grown a little more, that’s all. 
When I explained to her her folly in choosing 
Dr. Roberts she obeyed me and has kept just 
as quiet as she used to. 


as a little mouse. 


But under this quiet- 
ness she is suffering. 
“My Esther must not suffer.” 


| atelgoae sat gazing into the fire. In the midst 
of the flames she could see the face of Ed- 
mund—such a noble, kind face. Her Edmund. 
No matter what happened, in her heart he was 
and always would be her Edmund and she would 
be his Esther. She was so lost in her dreams that 
she did not hear her grandfather and Roberts 
enter the room. They stood there for a moment. 

“Esther!” the Rabbi called softly. She looked 
up, startled from her reverie. 

“IT have something for you, my child,” he con- 


tinued. Then she saw Edmund. 


— 


“Why, Edmund, can it be you 

“Yes, dear, it is I.” 

Then the Rabbi, taking one of Esther’s hands 
and placing it in Edmund’s, said: 

“Doctor Roberts, since I vas so harsh vid you, 
I haf been vatching you and your work and I 
admire you. Of late, I've been meditating upon 
de comparison of my generation and yours 
the third generation. I haf concluded dat love 
und happiness counts for more dan mere form 
of creed. Esther iss a goot gitl und I love her 
more than my own life. You are a noble man, 
doctor; you two love each other and, therefore, 
I freely gif you my blessings.” 

The two looked at 
mund 


Ed- 


for her to 


-ach other in wonder. 
smiled and held out his arms 


come and she joyfully went to him. 
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IF you are content to pay the full price for a standard typewriter we have 

nothing to say, but if you are one of the many thousands who believe that 
$100.00 is too much to pay for a typewriter and that it is only necessary be- 
cause of the expensive method of selling, then this offer is your opportunity. 


. . 

The Famous Genuine No. 3 Oliver 
Complete with every perfection, every device that ever 
went out with this model. Our method makes the 
offer possible; if we had to sell this same typewriter 
through salesmen, we would have to charge prac- 
tically twice as much. 

We have undertaken to buy in order to get the mini- 
mum price 1,000 Oliver 
per month. 

These No. 3 Olivers are guaranteed to be the equal 
in quality of any typewriter, regardless of price. 
Each is protected by the standard guarantee against 
defect of material or workmanship. 


FEATURES 


Every letter in plain sight as soon 
as printed, a necessity to those 
typewrite. 


Visible Writing 


who compose as they 

° All standard type- 
Universal Keyboard writers have adopted the 
would waste your time learn- 


$100 


universal keyboard; you 


ing any other. 
You will never be held back in your work 


Capacity if you own an Oliver. Unlimited speed, 


lhe ingenious arrangement of its working parts can- 
not be described on paper. You will appreciate when 


| 





you use. The beautiful work of this splendid type- 
writer will give your letters distinction. It’s a point 
well worth careful consideration. The success or 
failure of a letter is affected by the impression cot 
veyed by its appearance. Great manifolder—zo cat 
bon copies can be made at one writing. 

= ae a 


TRIAL ORDER COUPON 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 K5SO N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 

You may send me a No. 
for five days’ trial. 

If I find the typewriter satisfactory and decide 
to keep it, I agree to pay you $56, as follows: $4 
within five days frem the date of delivery and $4 
per month thereafter until your special price of 
$56 has been paid, title to remain in you until 


3 Oliver Ty pewriter 


then Otherwise, I agree to return it to you at 
your expense. 
aaa es ec cys eecuaand nn Geese anc tora ed Sle 


Address 





Typewriters (Model No. 3): 


Will write on ruled lines S'°@* for Index Cards, 


notes and small mem 
orandums. Rules lines single or double without pen 
or pencil. Will do any practical thing a1 
will do and has many f f 
makes. 


y typewriter 
features not found on other 
Cuts a perfect stencil for mimeograph work. 


. ° ° Because the Oliver has only 
Will last a lifetime (“°° “S| OUve" _ 
one-third as many working 

parts as the other $100 machines—because it is built 
on the correct mechanical principle because it i 


made of better than 


s 
necessary material, it outlasts all 
others—does not ! 


get out of order—so simple anyone 
d operation with 
attention. There is no task too great 
above all, it is de 


can easily master its construction a1 
a few minutes’ 
for this sturdy machine, and, 


pendable. 


vnward stroke of the type bar 


perfect lever adjustment and 


The doy 
Easy torun |. (\’ 
smooth, wide Oliver the 
action. It is a riKé the keys 
Compact Portable Efficient a typewriter anyone 
may be proud to own. 


bearing give the lightest 


easure to st 


4 \ 1 cannot nake c nis 
The proven typewriter (1) GAO! ase 8 
writer of the make th l irgest mail-order 


selected and use exclusively—183 rai 


t the tv 
houses have 

roads have purchased them—thousands of merchants 
and professional men all over the world endorse the 
Oliver. 


Easy to own 


only 13c a day. You practically rent the machine fé 
13 months and then it is yours. You save 
one-half and you use the machine 


regular 


rental rate $4 per month, which is 


On our plan you pay just the 


T 
practically 
while paying for it. 


It will earn its vn way 


e ° e 
Give this typewriter 
You can have it on trial 
man or agent will call on you—you will be the sole 
judge. It has got to sell itself or there is no sale 
and no obligation. Do no hesitate to accept this offer 
it is our method of doing business and we urge you 
to let us send the macl 


wit 


chance to sell itself. 


sale Ss 


ut obligation—no 


hine for trial and examination 
If you do not find it to be a satisfactory typewriter— 
if you do not fine it meets your every require- 
ment, that it is perfect in every detail and the best 
typewriter you ever saw, you are not obliged to keep 
it and we pay the transportation charges back. 
With each machine is a complete outfit, metal cover, 
ribbon, tools and a big instruction book, practice pa- 
per, carbon paper—everything you need. 

You need not send any money, just send the coupon, 


1 that 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 


Re fere POS SRS SEKhOSCHERETOKRECE CHOBE RHE HOO OR ROOOS 
166 K50 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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|} WHO'S WHO IN THE PHOTOPLAYS 
: A New Department to Assist Photoplay “Fans” in 
Learning the Names of the Players 
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MO oo 





NOT! I) following filn roductions 


AOSISS NT AL. CLUE, AN—Majestic. 


Bill, an expert cracksmar .Ernest Joy 

his wife ... .Belle Bennett 

a member of his gang Eugene Pallett 

Pet ..D. Mitsoras 

Vike wre , .....-Fred Hamer 

B ; <a : ...-Ide Rogers 

H. Kelsey 

Mavis, detective sergeant céetvece es BOUT 
ACTOR’S CHRISTMAS, THE—Imp Drama. 

ng (the Actor)... .-King Baggot 

Wife .e- wee ana ....Miss Gail 

His ¢ . — Katherine Lee 

r. Gray (a Banker) .Mr. Crampton 

I] Butler. ae Mr. Frank W. Smith 
ARMED INTERVENTION—American Drama. 

Bett Newt ; Winifred Greenwood 

lora Lawson...... Marion Murray 

Vy I aa a tie a ia Gp hw aise Sa ae ce ian a Ida Lewis 

1 Reaves Eason 


} j OD sscenet 24a odds bone 20a Oe we Ed Coxen 
f Dallas .. ...C. Cummings 
) ] ’ . George Field 


BARRIER OF BARS, THE—Victor Drama. 


r] ' Jessalyn Van Trump 

Hler Father... , ....George Periolat 
Rival William Worthington 
Van J. Warren Kerrigat 


BLIGHT OF WEALTH, THE—Thanhouser. 


1 handsome young quarryman, afterward 
Dave Thompson 


.Flo La Badi 
Webb 


in idle rich man. 


1y, his wife, always wealthy.. 


Mrs. Gray, May’s chaperon Katherine 


ie GE accckévneves Frank Quimby 
BLOODHOUNDS OF THE NORTH— 
Gold Seal Two-Reel Drama. 
Pc cinbcnccavanadonnn dea William Lloyd 
His Daughter .Pauline Bush 
Refugee RR ee ree mm James Neill 
: a ae { M. J. MacQuarric 
/ ..+++Lon Chaney 
BROTHERS, THE—Nestor Drama. 
Elder Brother ..... .Donald MacDonald 
The Younger Brother... tttcsesccese Beran 
[mG WOUND ccvcazceve .Ramona Langley 
eee -Rose Furniss 


BUSHLEAGUER’S DREAM, THE—Thanhouser. 
Fitzmorris, 


opinior 


vuutfielder, in his 
wie . William 
Secretary of ae Club sams alsa aie tea 

Messenger Boy 
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Clarence a demon < 


own Russell 


Sullivan 


George Grimmer 


BY FATE’S DECREE—Rex Drama. 


pe eo” ae ee .Robert E. Leonard 
Fe eee re ene .Clarence Bar: 
c le» rs sseph Singleton 


CRACKSMAN’S SANTA CLAUS, THE— 
Powers Drama. 


Ce OS ons cous du wo ad oe eae .Wallace Reid 

Mary Holmes ...........-+-.--++Dorothy Davenport 

Gertrude, her little sister....... .Gertrude Short 
CURFEW SHALL NOT RING TO-NIGHT— 

Thanhouser. 

Bessie, a village maiden.............. Flo La Badie 

Basil Underwood, a cavalier............ Mr. Russell 

Sim, the aged village sexton............Mr. Fisher 

Oliver Cromwell ...... elena eamwdéave ae 
DREAD INHERITANCE, THE— j 

Victor Two-Reel Drama. 

gk Ae eeeeerere a Jessalyn Van Trump 

The Won -Edith Bostwick 

Lhe Doctor Wm. Worthington 

The Father ....... George Periolat 

Pee SOW civiesosvane, J. Warren Kerrigan 
DREAM, THE—Rex Drama. 


The Mar .Robert Leonard 
TTT Tee Te Helen Case 
.Joseph Singleton 
FATE’S ROUND-UP—American Drama. 
John Wright, oi i i) ai ae Ed 
Cynthia Wright, . Winifred Greenwood 
Handsome Hal Field 


The Salvation Army Lass 


Lieutenant of Police. 


ranchman.... Coxen 
his wife.. 
. George 


deserted. 


Vary Child, woman he .Marion Murray 
So ee ee ee ee W. J. Tedmarsh 
SONNE sb ica ean wen ees ate ae aaa eek ae Ida Lewis 
FOR ANOTHER'’S CRIME—Reliance. 
CE DOOM inc adgetirnn sue baeese eds Paul Scardon 
i 2)... ere ee a ry Paul Scardon 
PEE NS seittdvat tans oa ko wee walon es Irene Hunt 
RN re Deanne re ae ae en Bearer Anna Laughlin 


FOR ART AND LOVE—Joker Comedy. 
The Tragedian .Max Asher 
Willt hana re ee ‘ ..Silvion De 


The Girl 
FOUR $100 BILLS—Reliance. 


Jardins 


Louise Fazenda 


Ralph Hunter Kinwens .+..+++Paul Scardon 
Helen Hunter, his wife... .Estelle Kibby 
Hitch Hanmer, the sheriff .Edward Cecil 
FRECKLES’ FIGHT FOR HIS BRIDE— 
Powers Comedy. 
Freckles .Harry Pollard 


Vera Pert, his bride .Edna Maison 
SD. Pe ie i id hea cterseseuses Fred Gamble 


Rev. I. M. Goode Edward Alexander 
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To the Readers of Photoplay 


N our August issue a contributing editor asserted 
that no school for the teaching of photoplay writing 
was conducted along honest lines. He said this 

because he had an axe to grind, and his statement was 
unfair to a considerable number of perfectly honest and 
conscientious individuals who are in that business. 

We have since investigated several correspondence 
schools of photoplay writing, and we find they are being 
conducted on the same principles as the correspondence 
schools which give other courses of instruction, and 
whose business methods, having stood the tests of many 
years, are above suspicion. 

We believe it no more than fair, therefore, to en- 
deavor to correct in some measure the wrong impression 
which the above-mentioned statement has made, particu- 
larly as to schools with whose personnel and methods 
we are familiar. The Associated Motion Picture Schools, 
644 Sheridan Road, Chicago, is one of these, and we here 
go on record as saying that so far as we have been able 
to discover, it is conducted in an honorable fashion. Its 
head, Mr. McIntyre, must be a capable man or he could 
not have built up such a business as this school now 
has; and we personally are willing to risk our bottom 
dollar on his personal integrity. 

The character of an institution can best be judged 
by the character of the men behind it. The author of the 
assertion which caused all the trouble would not have 
said what he did if he had been personally acquainted 
with such a representative group of men in the photo- 
play instruction business as it is our privilege to know. 


CMs. 





























WHO’S WHO IN 


FROM RAIL-SPLITTER TO PRESIDENT— 
Gold Seal Two-Reel Drama. 


Abe Lincoln .Francis Ford 


! Rutle .Grace Cunard 
Douglas ... Fred Montague 
Secretar Stanto , Ee. H. Kellar 


GOD OF TO-MORROW, THE—Majestic. 


Tim Mallory, an old miner....Richard Cummings 


We, aa ia 5 ok oe ede a aeaaed Metta White 
Jorot their daughter........Francelia Billington 
loe Richards, in love with Dorothy..Lamar Johnston 
Chinaman . .....K. Yamamoto 
Count de Monilie ; Howard Davies 


° Billie 


t ; ; ; West 
HEART OF AN ARTIST, THE—Crystal 


Drama. 


Pearl White 

nd ..Chester Barnett 

Ralph Stewart Harry Gsell 
Mr. Brown ; Toseph T. Belmont 


HELPING HAND, THE—Majestic. 


Lortimer, a wealthy business man 
acme Ernest Joy 
laughter . ai tal eis eal kaa Billie West 
daughter, age Soo os ‘ . Billie West 
ed 3 ; ...++--Mildred Gordon 
{ aged 19 au ..+Vera Sisson 
iged 5. I sie Ashdown 
Ethel’s husband ; Eugene Pallette 


itror 1! i lum. M tta White 
lant Mrs. Wm. McConnell 


detective ‘ .. Frederick Vroom 


HENDRICKS DIVORCE, THE—Majestic. 
Johnstone 


’ Francelia Billington 

eir little daught .Josie Ashdown 

1 yo ‘ 1 ..- Billie West 

( nel Gray ceoee Howard Davies 


) Mrs. W. McConnell 

1 He Victory 

f ros Irederick Vroom 
HER FRIEND THE BUTLER—Nestor Comedy. 
‘ l j ..Eddie Lyons 

Langley 
MacDonald 
.Stella Adams 
HER RIGHT TO HAPPINESS—Princess. 


iene 


Bateman 


.. Ramona 


Vr. Smith Donald 


Marshall 


‘ f his ste iphers ..Fannie Gregory 
| ) 1 pretty... Muriel Ostriche 
Desert Wife .. Ilelen Case 


Doris Baker 


Marie Walcamp 


Eclair Two-Reel Drama. 
Highwayman....... ‘ivivanet 2 i ae 
eS) ee \lec B. Francis 

H Daughter...... Barbara Tennant 

rd Princeton Will FE. Sheerer 

] i Witcl ..+-Julia Stuart 

HIS FRITHFUL SERVANT—Rex Drama. 

cectheeeus Robert Leonard 

| PPP ....Helen Case 

CR cdatasteetoknn Doris Baker 

Friend siscosces i ..Joseph Singleton 


. Eddie 


Lyons 





THE PHOTOPLAYS 


HIS FATHER—Frontier Drama. 
Pete Roberts.... ....+.-Lloyd Hamilton 
Mrs. Roberts ....Edythe Sterling 
Twenty years late 
Roberts... 
Mrs. Roberts 
The Bandit pee ; 
HIS FIRST CASE—American 
Don MacDonald, you 
Johnson, a 


Jack ..Hamilton Del Ruth 
i oh ei 


ea a 


Burbridg 
Franz 
Drama. 

ing attorney..Harry Von 


Mete 


miner.... ....Jacques Jaccard 
....Vivian Rich 


Jack Richardson 


Clara, his daughter. . 
Stokes 


af a Wm. J. Tedmarsh 

DRONE, 4easuteSers peas sae .-Chas. Morrison 
HIS IMAGINARY FAMILY—Princess. 

The Nephi E errs: le 

The Uncle ey es ee Arthur Bauer 

The Adopted Wife. Muriel Ostricl 


The Adopted Child..... .++eeeMarie Elin 


HIS OWN BLOOD—Powers Two-Reel 
David Harding, 


Drama. 
millionaire 


ree eee ere Pere Edwin August 
a a | en ete eee ee Frank Hallock 
ae BEE évicwuckewawa ne ..e.e.eelva Shepard 
ETRE SUTECOR. ci cdiccccees ..-ee.-M. de la Parelle 
Eileen, Frank’s sweetheart............. Ethel Davis 


aattiscs ee ....Alice O’Connor Rhodes 


IN THE TREE, THE—-Majestic. 


‘ é 
Eileen’s Sister 


HOUSE 


May, aged s ..... .....-Josie Ashdown 
i INI I aie 5 Sods 5 See GOs. wk ea Vera Sisson 
Her Father ....... .Howard Davies 
Her Mother . Victory Bateman 
eS aawcrinaeocns es ....Billie Bennett 

k, aged 20 .-Wm. Garwood 


. Billie West 
( nt P ..D. Mitsoras 


HOW FRECKLES WON HIS BRIDE— 


Powers Comedy. 
.+..»Harry Pollard 
Edward Alexander 


...-Edna Maison 


INCOGNITO—Victor Drama. 


mits De Viller........ = George Periolat 
Te ere -J. Warren Kerrigan 
The Wealtl gO ey eee ree Edith Bostwick 
ee Pn iwediesivcee wks ----W. C. Walters 
a ge ee ae Jessalyn Van Trumy 
ee ar ee ..Wm. Worthington 
INFLUENCE OF SYMPATHY, THE— 
Victor Two-Reel Drama. 

fe fe ne ee ee Florence Lawrence 
ae Na ah gene iin Fo owe ees bie en ead Earle Fox 
Lhe Doctor Friend John Stebbins 
Specialists. oc... os { Charles Craig 


‘) Jack Newton 
IN THE FIRELIGHT—American Two-Reel Drama. 
Abner oe | 
Ned, at the age of 12..............Abbot 


Bertram 


Lindsey 


Wee, Bt tRO OME OF. TOs cc cece veccecs Wm. Brumbure 
eae a A rs aia wisn ane ocr Ed Coxen 
Nelli, at the age of 10....... ...Dolly Lester 
Nell, at the age of 17..... Mabel Harmer 


Charlotte Burton 


DEE c.cxcaanieacnwnn a kina -George Field 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK—Thanhouser. 
eer : ste a tll tase yh di 1, Si 


Seine Ai ert gt The Thanhouser Kidlet 
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This valuable 
Booklet 


explaining 
how to learn 

piano-playing ¢ times 
faster. 


And this 
credit 
certificate 
valued at $60 


both abhso- 
lutely free, if 


your name 
reaches us soon 
enough. But 
you must hurry to benefit by this 
lifetime chance. 


Don’t fail to use free coupon 
below and learn of the extraordinary 
plan behind this offer—an offer which 
puts a complete musical training within 
reach of everybody, because the cost is re- 
duced to unbelievably low figures. 


Elbert Hubbard says: “I con- 
sider Dr. Marcus L. Quinn the greatest 


teacher of music that ever lived”; Many 
men high in music and other arts, share 
this opinion of the man who originated the 
teaching of music by the written method. 


Study Music At Home 
By Only Scientific Method 


Leading To Degrees and Diplomas 
You can do it. Yes you can. The 


y TAT y rt TAT 1° ° 
QUINN WRITTEN METHOD with 
Dr. Quinn’s patented de- 
vice,the COLOROTONE, 
revolutionizes the study of mu- 
sic and saves three quarters of 
the time, energy, and money 
usually required to learn piano 
organ, singing, etc. Diseard 
old-fashioned methods and in- 
vestigate thisscientific method, 
endorsed by leading musicians, 
which teaches the beginner, 
young or old, to play chords 
immediately and to play com- 
plete pieces, in every key, in 
first threelessons. It takesout 



























all the drudgery, and makes Dr. 
the lessons simple, fascinati ng. (fg =~ 
Teachers at the head of state *- “- S4inm 





universities are studying Dr. Quinn’s method. 


You can learn it right in your own home. 
for advertising purposes, and 
may be withdrawn at any time, 
= Mail to me, entirely without cost or 
Quinn Conserv- @. obligation, your free booklet explain- 


. 

Investigate At Once 
= 

It Costs Nothing 
Don’t throw away this $60 tuition 
credit when it does not cost you one 
cent to investigate. This offer is 
withoutnotice. Don’t delay. ° 
Use the free coupon at ¢ 
once, before you turn 4* ToMarcusLuciusQuinn 
this page. P\ Conservatory of Music, 
Marcus Lucius @ Dpt.308,1626 N.Harding,Chicago 

2 @ ing**HowTo Study Music At Ho : 
a + complete particulars of the $60 "tuition 

ept, « credityou will allow mel 2D. 

16985 Mer- @ time limit elapees. ’ ia ead 
ding Ave., I resins 





Chicago. 4 


@ Address 














Every Blemish 
Removed In 
Ten Days 
I Will Tell Every Reader 


of This Paper How 
FREE. 








Your Complexion Makes or Mars 
Your Appearance. 


PEARL LA SAGE, former actress, who now offers to 


tell women of the most remarkable com- 
plexion treatment ever known. 


This great beauty marvel has instantly produced a sensation. Stubborn 
cases have been cured that baffled physicians and beauty specialists for years 
You have never in all your life used or heard of anything like it. Makes 
muddy complexions, red spots, pimples, blackheads, eruptions vanish almost 

e No cream, lotion, enamel, salve, plaster, bandage, mask, mas- 
sage, diet or apparatus, nothing to swallow It doesn't matter whether « 
not your complexion is a ‘‘fright,’’ whether your face is full of muddy spots 
peppery blackheads, embarrassing pimples and eruptions, or whether your 
skin is rough and ‘'porey and you've tried almost everything under the 
sun to get rid of the blemishes. This wonderful treatment, in just ten days 
positively removes every blemish and beautifies your skin in a marvelous way 
You look years younger It gives the skin the bloom and tint of purity of a 
freshly blown rose . In ten days you can be the subject of wild admiration 
by all your friends, no matter what yourage or condition of health. All 
methods now known are cast aside, There is nothing to wear, 
nothing to take internally. Your face, even arms, hands, shoulders are 
beautified beyond your fondest dreams All this I will absolutely prove to 


like magic 








you before your own eyes in your mirror in ten days. This treatment is ab 
solutely harmless to the most delicate skin, and very pleasant to use. N 
change in your mode of living is necessary. A few minutes every day does it 


To every reader of this paper I will give full details of this really astound 
ing treatment Let me show you You do not risk a penny. Send me no 
money—just send your name and address on the free coupon below and 
will give you full details by return mail. 


~~» ~ FREE COUPON 


PEARL LA SAGE, Suite 565 
2120 Michigan Ave , Chicago, Ill. 


I am a reader of this paper and am entitled to 
know full details of the sensational, harmless scien- 
tific method for giving marvelous beauty to the 
complexion and removing every blemish in ten days. 
There is no obligation whatsoever on my part for 
this information. 
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140 WHO’S WHO IN 






JAMES LEE’S WIFE—Rex Drama. 
[ W1 ° .. Lois Weber 
Jan i eer e .Phillips Smalley 


-Ella Hall 


I i tea are arate ie ee ec el aR a P. E. Peters 
JEW’S CHRISTMAS, THE— 
Rex Three-Reel Drama. 
a errr ree Phillips Smalley 
daughtet . Loi Weber 
] , his wife Lule Warrenton 
Eleanor, his granddaughtet ..Ella Hall 


JOY RIDERS, THE—Joker Comedy. 
Dust ‘ . Max Asher 
5 Harry McCoy 
ill ....Bob Vernon 
a ...Louise Fazenda 
LAW OF HUMANITY, THE—Princess. 
t n, a laborer... .Boyd Marshall 


ga his wife Muriel Ostriche 
n, his daughter .Marie Eline 
} Pat’s employer Arthur Baur 


My By n ee ...Mrs. Hool 

.Morgan Jones 

Ton ...-Claude Seixas 
LIGHTNING BOLT, THE—Nestor Drama. 

Dorothy Davenport 

I . W allace Reid 

Van.. ache Ed. Brady 

-Phillip Dunham 

CHURCH AROUND THE CORNER, 

THE—Princess. 


LITTLE 


Henry Harper, a well-to-do bachelor ;ovd Marshall 
Kat , from the middle West....Muriel Ostriche 
Valet . ..+....9am Gong 
LOCKED OUT AT TWELVE—Nestor Comedy. 
] j cain .. Russell Bassett 
l Cler - ; ....-Eddie Lyons 
] heart Ramona Langl 


The Janitor........ ....-Lee Moran 
LOVE VS. LAW—Imp Two-Reel Comedy-Drama. 


Man...- .King Baggot 
ERO Gil ecckencwens ...+-Ethel Grandin 

Fathe ..e--Mr. Eldridge 

LOVE, OR A THRONE—Imp Two-Reel Drama. 

King Friederich...........Edward St. John Brenon 
Cr n Prin i elm, his son......Wm. E. Shay 
Prince iibert, his younger son........ Mr. Calvao 
Olga Perova. soseseceee Baicd 
Fy Prime Minister ...-Mr. Liebman 
1 Conspirator = Se os aan George Hall 


LURE OF THE STAGE, THE—Crystal Drama. 
i Actress .. ° Pearl White 


rt Grahan _ Chester Barnett 
Wilson . secccceekiarry Geell 

Mrs. Graham .. peccecee Nellie Craig 
i: See BOO, 6 cnn c ate nn edneaeaek wae Mrs. Smith 
BOM 6c CR CR ce 8Ks chine veRaNeReeehane Roy Pilset 


MAN’S AWAKENING, A—Majestic. 


} She Frederick Vroom 
( his daughter. ....--Belle Benn7>tt 
Pr f tor 1 cons tiv .Eugene Pallette 
DE apeseenees .Ernest Joy 
Tie DOE nn kee nec terewns ‘To yward Davies 

MIGHTY ATOM, FHE—Reliance. 

The Bachelor .... Tree 
The Spinster . ; wecceceeee Miss Wright 


The Child ee ree erry ee Baby Engle 





THE 





PHOTOPLAYS 


MIKE AND JAKE AS HEROES—Joker Comeay. 
DE 62F Gk Oe eo ndceeeshsaedeae caw keene Max Asher 


UE eGo scx bekiw haw ee an -Harry McCoy 
Dee. Fae 6 cae caer <catwesseacoun Bob Vernor 
BS sen eae Senter a Louise Fazenda 


MIKE AND JAKE AS PUGILISTS—Joker Comedy. 
DE aucddupate maker daca weoeee Max Asher 
DO ere at ee pee ee McCoy 


eee ee eee ee 
RO oa stances tna laieiasenn arate aks -Charles McCoombs 
PR Ie ee ae PPO a ae 


MIKE AND JAKE iN MEX!CO—Joker Comedy. 
| reer ee eee 
AE eee es Le ee aL eis McCo 

.Charles McCoombs 

The Rebel Leader rr ae -Bob Vernon 

BaP re Eo ouise Fazend 

MIKE’ AND JAKE IN THE WILD WEST— 

Joker Comedy. 
Vike : ee ee ok ites Max Asher 
Jake .. Gwesbeneebaaeen teens -eeeHarry McCo 
Cowboy Oe ee ...-Bob Vernor 
Te Ree Ter et Louise Fazenda 


OTHER ‘WOMAN, THE —Reliance. 


MED ava biwae ncaa eaeaasancewbi ea Keke -Irene Hunt 
Harry a Gara dea in eine oral eats ....George Morgar 
Mr. Clarke . ve SRR aoe oe wim a: pel Aer ee ee 
Mrs. Clarke . ee oe ea , .»-Sue Balfour 
Lasca Deis osocccasronrgsnena ea Saiel ine Travers: 


PADRE’S SACRIFICE, THE—Majestic Drama. 
The Padre icnbatwhedpeeke vanoand W. H. Brow: 
Rafael, a laborer. .Lamar Johnston: 
Re: Te, WN ween aes it cues Belle Bennett 


Tony, their son, aged 8........... 


- Theodore Bennet 
Elena, the Padre’s housekeeper. ...Carrie Cla->k Ward 
Doctor 


ae re ee Howara Davies 

a ee er Tom Haverls 
PEGGY’S INVITATION—Thanhouser. 

ee arate ne ...Marguerite Snow 


lire Va } loo 
wrs. vV anderice, 


Gracs, Wer Gael. o.c ik ciccccicccesvs% Lila Cheste1 
Henry Farland, a young banker. .William Russell 
DO vckts ck cceeereeekaatiwi<<ipectie Ge weed 
PERSONAL MAGNET!ISM—American Comedy. 
Simon Fletcher .Sydney Ayre 
Sylvia Carmen, a chorus giti............ Vivian Ricl 
Hiram Crabapple, the hired man. .Julius Frankenburg 
Hank Medders, who “takes in boarders’’...... 
PASAAREEOT RAMMED ERR AS .....Harry Von Meter 
Mrs. Medders, his wife...............Louise Lester 
EGE ME ek cniree em aude w.eee+.---Jack Richardsot 
TE EC eee 
PLAIN JANE—Imp Comedy. 
Herbert Shelley, the artist. . Matt Moore 
Plain Jane eT ee ee Te Jane Gail 
The Nobleman ......... ree ....William Wels! 
ES TOE a vigulencadaniar cones ...-lrene Wallace 
PROBLEM LOVE SOLVED, THE—Thanhouser. 
Tom, a cashier........ ee . William Russell 
Billy, a bookkeeper ... we soccee - MOFEAN Jones 
Molly, a detective ......... Mrs. T. N. Heffror 
Pane CHU «de cdassssnewe ses : .Harry Bates 
Dick, a sa fe breaker eetee be eeeneeeeas on idney Brace y 
RED MARGARET, MOONSHINER— 
Gold Seal Two-Reel Drama. 
Red Margaret 
eS eT TT eT Te eT Te re TS Lon Chaney 
Government Agent ........- ....-M. J. MacQuarrie 
The Sheriff -James Neill 


a society woman....Carey Hastings 


.Jacques Jaccard 


..--Pauline Bus! 
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Successful men 


grasp every oppor- 
tunity for saving 
time and increasing 
efficiency. 


The Busy Man of the Hour 


must make every second count. He cannot spare time to read long articles. Still, to be successful he must keep in 
touch with the world’s progress; be posted on the most efficient and up-to-date methods. He also requires a certain 


amount of wholesome, entertaining reading. 
tunity, that Popular Electricity and the World’s Advance is published, 


It is for just such men, to whom time means both money and oppor- 
It tells them tersely, yet interestingly, of the 


latest advances of the world today; gives them the gist of current happenings, with time and money-saving sugges- 
Yet it isn’t dry or prosy, but entertaining from cover to cover. 
he illustration shows a most efficient application of the automobile, phonograph and electricity to the making 


tions applicable to their own affairs. 


of an important road survey. 


This unique combination of modern methods not only resulted in an immense saving 


of valuable time but in absolute accuracy which it would be difficult to obtain otherwise. An interesting story of 
this effective method, which can also be applied to other lines of business, appears in 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


AND 
THE 


FOR FEBRUARY 


WORLD’S ADVANCE 


On Sale January 17th at Your Newsdealer 


Among other striking articles in this issue are: 


How Burglars Decipher Safe Combinations—Uncle Sam asa Railroad Operator 


—Outwitted by The Telo-Detective—The Trouble Shooters of the Sierras — Progress in Railroad Electrification — Cheap Power 
For The South—The Electric Eye of a Battleship—Why the “*Six’’ Produce Continuous Power—Artificial Jointsin Living Limbs 
—Aerial Cableway to The **Vale of Cashmere’’— The Original Tango— Egyptian Sun Power Plant— World’s Largest Ice Cave-- 
Mary Garden in Motion Pictures—Common Timethe Universal Rythm—Million Dollar Bake Shop—and these are just typical of the 


200 Fascinating 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 
WORLDS sedis 


FeerRuaRryY 
15 Cents 


BY TELO- 
DETECTIVE 
se 

MOTION 
PICTURES 





Subjects with 200 Absorbing Illustrations 


which make up this most interesting magazine, 
Just note this brief summary of good things; 


MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT 

Sixteen pages—presenting the latest 
photo plays, with anecdotes of players and 
producers and, in addition, carrying you 
through all the fascinating details of 
planning, staging, photographing and 
producing until finally before the screen 
you view with heightened interest the 
films unrolled for your entertainment. 

WORLD'S PICTURE GALLERY 

History in the making as told by the 
camera in sixteen solid pages of striking 
photographs from all parts of the globe. 
A veritable travelogue and world epitome 
of unusual interest and educational value. 
THE GREAT ELECTRICAL SECTION 
tells you in simple language the fascinat- 
ing Story of Electricity; keeps you in 
touch with electrical progress the world 
over, and vividly shows the astonishing 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


for February 





applications of this subtle force—facts of 
vital interest to everyone. The subject is 
covered from every conceivable view- 
point, appealing alike to general reader, 
student, amateur, or practical man. This 
64 page section, alone, constitutes a maga- 
zine replete with entertainment and in- 
struction for all the family. 

MANY OTHER LIVE ARTICLES— 
devoted to modern progress along every 
line. Thirty-two pages present the latest 
advances in science, industry, agricul- 
ture, city building, railroading, automo- 
biling, travel, art,amusements, and all the 
varied activities of our complex civiliza- 
tion, From everywhere there is brought 
before you vivid, living pictures and 
views of the world in action, interesting 
—educational—uplifting. This immense 
entertainment of 128 pages—200 Sub- 
jects—200 Iillustrations—awaits you in 


tHe WORLD’S ADVANCE 


15c a Copy 


Order in Advance from Your Newsdealer 
If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and 
your own name and address with lic for a copy postpaid, 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 350 No. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REPORTER’S SCOOP, THE—Reliance. 


y .George Siegmann 
Hen Varshall cecences ste aawis 

' l , eee vavaedans ase Bee 
] rton . ..-George Morgan 

ROSE OF SAN JUAN, THE—American Drama. 

B COMPO wccitcss ; ....Sydney Ayres 

FE ‘ Jack Richardson 

IRD 5 si dicey paid gine en ed a ears .Harry Von Meter 
Commandante de la Barra..........Chas. Cummings 

( Db icien nd an eared wagiee can Jacques Jaccard 

( l 6 éctabinnkiwawi wine .Chas. Morrison 
lorrene iid ne pencv cares cen Oe See 


| ..Louise Lester 
tora J ul er ee .Charlotte Burton 
Ser 1 Valesqu ....Caroline Cooke 
RETRIBUTION—Nestor Drama. 

/ [ . Wallace 


aa Reid 
inee 


Dunham 


; .-Dorothy Davenport 
I | a helene Nie ies i -E. J. Brady 
SHE SHOULD WORRY—Joker Comedy. 
; 1 t v oecceeeee Max Asher 
; Vy a ae ..e+e-.-Louise Fazenda 
Pol Captat banks . ....+-Bob Vernon 
SHRINER’S DAUGHTE R, THE— 
American Two-Reel Drama. 
l rt, dealer in real estate ees 
Pe er ree William Bertram 
i Ss ] tner ...-George Field 
. .Ed Coxen 
‘ Sane emi 
Charlotte Burton 
H » WENGE cca caed 
7 : ae .Helen Armstrong 
H Lambert’s daughter, at fifteen years.... 
Sea ienetemna’s weeeeeeee Nina Richdale 
Hele mbert’s daughter, at twenty-two years 
Dente .Winifred Greenwood 
r, a well-to-do widow........ Ida Lewis 
..»Wm. Tedmarsh 
Reaves Eason 
Inne .Aida Borella 
Lambert's I .. Violet Neitz 


THEIR GREAT BIG BEAUTIFUL 
Thanhouser. 


DOLL— 


Re poor Violet Stewart 
| S “- ...-Leland Benham 
little git ...»The Thanhouser Kidlet 


‘win sisters ..+..lThe Fairbank Twins 


..+.++-Miss Benham 


-Al Russell 


THIEVES AND THE CROSS— 


Rex Two-Reel Drama. 
Fie. SCM: oa ca saccd ha Soha Phillips Smalley 
The Two Thieves........++0+cee | oo eee 
| Rupert Julian 
The Widow....-ceccsese cstetéseseees fee Gatien 
TIME IS MONEY—Imp Two-Reel Drama. 
The Man . . , ; William Shay 
The Girl ....Leah Baird 
Rg eee ‘ .Herbert Brenon 
TONY’S SACRIFICE—Reliance. 
Mr. Cross, a bookworm ; George De Carlton 
Mrs. Cross, his wife........ ; Mrs. De Carlton 
i i CG cn nescdstiweeasnans Runa Hodges 
i cxtaCanrkswareearis Thomas Mills 


Tony, an 





TRAPPED 


WHO’S WHO IN THE PHOTOPLAYS 


IN A FOREST FIRE— 
American Drama. 


Robert Newton eee eee lle 
Pe GIR a cine ow chu sas cane one Jack Richardson 
Th 2 ee reine Harry Von Meter 
James Redmond....... ..+-Jaecques Jaccard 
Oe MOE vin eek Ha doen bncdke cones Vivian Rich 
Tne SES Cp coke ene naw eta cee Charlotte Burton 
Mrs. Newton, Robert’s mother........Louise Lester 
Se DOR saddens debian neeenn nes Violet Neitz 


TWO GIRLS OF THE HILLS—Reliance Drama. 


Daniel Blue, a distiller......... George De Carlton 
Eve, his younger daughter........../ Anna Laughlin 
Edith, his elder daughter...............Viola Smith 
Gaylord, ati adventurer... ..cccccvcies Thomas Mills 


UNCLE’S NAMESAKES—Thanhouser. 


Jack, a needy young husband......Mr. Thompson 
BOS. WERs cia iKicchdeeraseiatwenes Lila Chester 
The Twins orgs se ncaa eles a was 


Uncle Jolin Henry. oo .cccccsescesvesecee Mt. Brady 
UNDER THE BLACK FLAG— 


Gold Seal Three-Reel Drama. 
Henry Morgan, buccaneer....... David M. Hartford 
DAE DO Gi od anciad Vane coe anr erences Frank Lloyd 
SN iuddewe cbt dae decks a5 wees Joseph Singleton 


Capt. Jose Mardo, and } 
Mardo, his son j 
Pecivae > <tintnaweeeeesende Joseph 
Inez 


eee ee Howard Hickman 


Juan 
Padre 


Donna 


Callahan 
Juan’s sweetheart....... 


iviiw tno dks teens eae ea ae Cleo Madison 
UNTO THE WEAK—American Two-Reel Drama. 


Gonzales, 


ae. Oe Bie GR, oicicesciccnenens ass Ed Coxen 
Elcen, & YOURE Gillis ccc scccccsss Charlotte Burton 
Te oe SS ey errs Wm. Bertram 
ie De CN on bead wee woe ae ew George Field 
Mos. Polk, & MCR. 6icccecevdvesen ene Ida Lewis 


WHAT HAPPENED TO FRECKLES— 
No. 3—Powers Comedy. 

Freckles ds a sai Gea ....-Harry Pollard 

ria sk sien cach ue dei aims ane one Maison 


Gamble 


Vera 
I. B. 
Rev. I. M. 


\ 


ee 
ae Pee Fred 


.....Edward Alexander 


] rere. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN—Thanhouser. 


OS POP ere Gordon 


ereeda, his 


Rolfe, an aged broker........... Riley Chamberlain 
Marie, his stenographer ..........-.... Ethel Cooke 
es, MR: GUE 24000 temxeexicume Harry Benham 


Rolfe’s Butler 


Lieutenant of 


Coeereesersreesseeerenes Nick Woods 
Pei ae sdass ees 


....+..Billy Noels and 
WHEN PIERROT MET PIERETTE— 
Eclair Drama. 


Barnes 


es a yeorge 


Policemen..... Arthur Bauer 


OND ke Saat ions cakes aeaes sarbara Tennant 
Me GEE Seon eee eae oe bas Rosa Koch 
CONE ic civeus woe eedcnennad carmel J. Johnston 
eter - NN cas oy wlakola ear wale darae O. A. C. Lund 
Te S.. dtacuaige cise ume cock eeeiae Julia Stuart 
Brady, Chalmer’s accomplice...... .Alec B. Francis 


WHERE THE ROAD FORKS— 
American Two-Reel 

Miriam Howell.... .. Winifred 
Se BO csesecn ¥h0 0 a6 we ewe toe eee ee ees Ed Coxen 
Pee. DOO cccisanianenewabreoanen 
SWC Of AMOUNIIW 665 oc ciccicccienes Marion 
Spirit of Love (Cupid)............ 
Maid 
Butler 


Drama. 
Greenwood 


.George Field 
errr rere Murray 
...Albert Cavens 
i Wh ein ahaa air oh Winona wl Aida Borella 
iy aca We pce elon netaanee petra bah cascade W. J. Tedmarsh 
Critics, Audience, Minister, etc. 
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BECOME A ‘i 


Photoplay Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


The P. A. Booking Offices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


We Want Every Reader of The HOTO 
Photoplay Magazine to Have a LAY 
Copy of the New LOT 


The Standard Text on Motion Picture Play Writing 
Used Exclusively by All Our Students 
Recommended by Hundreds of Successful Writers 


THIS AD IS WORTH 15c TO YOU 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address on margin 
below and mail to us together with 10c (silver) We will send postpaid 
a copy of the new revised “PHOTO PLAY PLOT,” regular 
price, without coupon, 25c. Understand, this book is as com- 
plete as a $10 course. Contains practical rules for plot construction, 
sample scenarios, list of buyers and valuable information for the earnest 
writer. It is the book you need. 


UNITED PLAY BROKERAGE, Book Dept., Fostoria, Ohio 


























JCKNESS 






A Preventative (Corrective 











‘ Br 
fothersill’s Seasick Reine Nas 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. Ss 


Officially adopted by Steamship Companies on 
both fresh and salt water—endorsed by highest 
authorities—and used by travelers the world over. 

Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 
coal tar products, or their derivatives. 

Sold by leading druggists. 50c box enough fo1 
24 hours. $1.00 box for ocean voyage 
The One Dependable Preventative of Nausea. 
A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book sent by request, without charge. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Street. London: Montreal, New York, 
Paris, Milan, Hamburg. 














“~~ 


Wi NTED inc bie ‘ye aL successrbg 
s. tirely NEW and 
,PRO EI oems or Melodies” YOU MAY BE ABLE 
TO WRITE A HIT. Past EXPER! RIENCE UNNECESSARY. Publication QUARAN- 
TEED, if acceptable, by the WORLD'S LARGEST, RELIABLE SONG PUBLISHERS. 
H 
i) 





undreds of Song writers ——— — cure am We pay 50 


Washington OWL oe S ight, and pub- 
lish for 8EST results. Birwontn "S MUSICAL ary an sessrinagy ik netugrasres soon ex- 
plaining our SQUARE DEAL MAN, FREE. THIS is YOUR OPPORTUNITY of 


work for FREE inspectio: dadvice. HAYWORTH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO.,° 388, a: wasnineTon’ 5.6. 


MUSIC ir "tour'vowe FREE 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music in America 
ESTABLISHED 1895 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 
Beginners or advanced players. One lesson wee =kly, Illustra- 
tions make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day 
to cover cost of postage and music used. Write for FREE 
booklet which explains eve Ping | in full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Lakeside Bldg., Chicago 


lars to amateur song writers 


Experience not necessary. Write for free particulars or 
send us your song poems or melodies today for free exam- 
ination. Acceptance guaranteed if available. Big Song Writer's 
Magazine, beautifully illustrated book and valuable 
advice all free. Dugdale Co., 769 Dugdale Bldg., Washington, D.C 











WRITING SONGS 


= have paid thousands of dol- 





SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? | will 
pA ewrite, revise, criticize, correct, put ros scenario in 
able form, and advise where to sell, for Stories put 
in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 50. incloding. plot 
technique. Folders “How to Write a Photoplay,”” “Facts 
— Pointers,” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 
Distant patrons given special attention. 
Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I Will Develop Any 


Woman’s 
Bust 


I Will Tell Any 
Woman Absolutely 
Free of Charge How 
To Do It Positively 
And Safely. 


Many women believe 
that the bust cannot be 
developed or breught 
back to its former vig- 
or2us condition, Thou- 
sands of women have 
vainly used massage, 
electricity, pump in- 
struments, ointments, 
general tonics, consti- 
tutional treatments, exercises and other methods with- 
out results. 


Any Woman May Now Develop Her Bust 


I will explain to any woman the plain truth in regard 
to bust development, the reason for failure and the way 
to success. The Mdme, Du Barrie Positive French 
Method is different from anything else ever brought 
before American women. By this method, any lady— 
young, middle aged or elderly--may develop her bust 
from 2 to 8 inches in 30 days, and see definite results in 
3 to S days, no matter what the cause of the lack of de- 
velopment, It is based on scientific facts absolutely. 

Yhis method has been used in Europe with astounding 
success, and has been accepted as the most positive method 
known. To any woman who will send a 2c stamp to pay post- 
age, I will send complete ‘Illustrated booklet of information, 
sealed In plain envelope. Address 


. / 
Mdme. Du Barrie, Suite 3784 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago 
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America’s Foremost Motion Picture Actress 
Appears Exclusively under the VICTOR Brand on the 


UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 


Miss Lawrence is one of a Notable Constellation of Film Stars which includes 


KING BAGGOT LEAH BAIRD EDWIN AUGUST 
J. WARREN KERRIGAN LOIS WEBER BOB LEONARD 
JANE GAIL GRACE CUNARD FRITZI BRUNETTE 
ETHEL GRANDON PHYLLIS GORDON IRENE WALLACE 
PHILLIPS SMALLEY WALLACE REID WILLIAM SHAY 

: WILLIAM CLIFFORD EDNA MASON PAULINE BUSH 
JESSALYN VAN TRUMP RAMONA LANGLEY FRANCIS FORD 





And a host of other favorites to be seen ONLY on the Universal Program 


DEMAND THE UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 
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THE PLOT? 


When you see a picture don’t you wonder 
where the plot came from ? 

Did it ever occur to you that you can prob- 
ably write just as good a plot ? 


Where To Get It? 


So that you shall be able to profit from the 
experiences of others this great scenario expert 
has put his experience in book form. This is 


the book: 
THE PLOT OF THE STORY 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


(Foremost Authority on the PLOT; and Scenario Expert 
on the Staff of MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE.) 


160 pages—Price, $1.20—Bound in cloth 

















And he has done it in a most attractive and 
interesting manner. Standing out in clear de- 
tail are the many ways in which you will be 
helped to get plots. Remember, the plot is 
most of the play. 

At the price, which is special, you can't 
afford to be without it. Tear out this ad, and 
send it in with your remittance. It will assure 
the special price. ‘‘Do Jt Now.’’ 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
418 South Market Street, Chicago 

















ECLAIR 





2 and 3 Reel Dramas 












FRIEND EXHIBITOR 


You Want Fat Box Office Receipts; You Want Packed Houses: 
You Want Pleased Patrons; You Want a Reputation, Don’t You? 


THEN BOOK 


EVERY AMERICAN ECLAIR FILM 


“The Dopester” says: “We Are Receiving Letters From Satisfied ECLAIR 
Exhibitors All Over the Country Every Day. Why Not Join the Writing Class?” 


Universal Program Exclusively 
Demand That Universal Program and Insist on American Eclair Films. 


ECLAIR FILM CO., 225 West 42nd St., New York 


Scenarios Wanted 


By the Leading Producers 
But why waste postage on returned scenarios? 


OUR BOOK ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
not only tells WHAT to write, but HOW to write. 


SALABLE PLAYS: THAT SELL 


This complete book.of instructions will be sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


ARTHUR L. KASER, Mgr., 1006 Milton Ave. 
South Bend, Ind. 














LEARN TO WRITE @3 $25$100 
ADVERTISEMENTS dete rbd . We EK 
to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. P. AGE-DAVIS CO., 


4 Page Bldg... ‘ + Chicago, TIL, or 150 Nase: au St. 


LEARN _ JEWELERS’ 


, New York. 
ENGRAV ING 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better ener —- th an he can gain in years of rigid ap 
pre atic eship. We will also improve thes cao f any engraver. Send for ou, 
catalog. The E ngraving Sc hool, 4 Page Bldg , Michigan Av.,Chicago, Ill 
ou Can Write a Short wap! Beg rs learn thoroughly under 

our F se —— 4 wesoen al iete sto ay = re completing the 

rite for particulars. 


; SCHOOL “OF SHORT: ‘STORY. WRITING, ‘Dept. 
BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. Learn 


todraw. We will teach you by 
mail how todraw for magazines 


and newspapers. Send for catalog 


‘4 ,~ Building, Chicago 


School of Illustration 
4 Page Bldg 
Chicag: o, Ill. 




















Let other advertisers spend their money fool- 
ishly. Be wise! Put yours in Photoplay. 












Split and Full Reel 
Comedy and Scien- 


tific Subjects. 
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Special To Photoplay Writers 


Sell Typewriters for Us 























READ THIS BIG OFFER! 


How would you like to get a $50 check from us every month? You can have it tf 
you will. 

You are coming in daily contact with the very best element in your community 
You know all the business and professional men personally. You know who has need 
of a typewriter and what the probabilities are of an immediate sale. Why not give us 
all of this information? We will immediately write the parties and offer to send 
them a typewriter for trial. If they decide to buy it, they can send us a little as 
first payment—just whatever they can spare—and pay the balance $5 monthly. On each 
sale made you get your commission. 

You need not even be known in the deal if you would rather not—or we can refer 
to you as our Local Representative if you prefer. We furnish free all the advertising 
matter and order blanks. 

If you need a typewriter for your own use we will let you have a sample at the 
Wholesale Agency Price, and the very fact that you are using a Fox Typewriter will 
help you immensely to make sales. Better think carefully, then act quick. 


Have You Ever Written Us? 


We are making a special offer on a lot of Fox Visible Typewriters that have 

en very slightly used for demonstration purposes. These are not second-hand nor 

rebuilt, and could scarcely be told from new by anyone. Low price—easy payment 

terms—ten days’ trial. Write for full particulars and don’t forget to mention the 
Photoplay Magazine 


Write Again for This New Proposition 











=” 


Use the Coupon {¢ 


Fox Typewriter Company 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1201 Lytton Bldg. NAME 


Factory 9612—9652 Front Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN a a Se eT 
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Don’t 
Get PLAY THE WINNING HAND 
Euchred 





KING BAGGOT, King of Hearts; 

EDWIN AUGUST, Jack of Diamonds; 

J. WARREN KERRIGAN, Jack of Hearts; 
UNIVERSAL FEATURES, Ace-High; 
JOKER COMEDIES, Beat Them All. 


DEMAND THE UNIVERSAL PROGRAM 
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‘To Be Beautiful 


IS WOMAN’S DUTY 





Do you suffer having a coarse complexion? 
Is your skin covered with dots? Has it 
pimples, blackheads, or is it yellow and wrinkled ? 
Are you unfortunate enough to have hollow 
cheeks, an undeveloped bust, pallid and feeble, 



























a double chin or a poorly developed neck? 
Let us send you our 


Vacuum Hand Massager 


Whatever part otf the body applied to, an 
increased blood circulation is caused. The 
tissues fed by the blood, which is the most 
nourishing element, quickly rebuild the cells 
and form firm, youthful flesh. 

Hollow checks, undeveloped neck and arms, 
pallid and feeble breasts, derive fullness, firm- 
ness and form. 

Skin blemishes disappear after two or three 
treatments. 

Do you know who applies our method ? 

No less than Professor Dr. Bier, the per- 
sonal Medical Attendant to His Majesty 


The Kaiser of Germany 





What more proof of the value of our appli- 
ance do you require? 
Does it merit your confidence? 


Beauty is Woman’s Power, it is the Key to 
the Gates of Love and Happiness 


, . , COUPON 
The Price of Our Appliance is $1.2° 
— CANADA VARIA CO. 

DEPT 401 *"? 


P.O. Box 1055, CALGARY 


The same with Hydro. attachment, $3 50 
™ a * Large Body Capsules, $5.00 


Enclosed find $ 


CANADA VARIA CO,, Ltd. 


DEPT. 401 
P. O. Box 1055, CALGARY 


for which send me 
My Name ....... 
pn De ee ee ites 
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RATE, 45 CENTS PER LINE; SEVEN WORDS TO LINE, SMALLEST SPACE SOLD, FOUR LINES. 
PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER OR AD WILL NOT BE PRINTED. 


ACTING 


i SSS 


PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 








ACTING—A book contalning 20 complete lessons 
it postpaid, for limited time only, 50c. ““KASER,” 
106 Milton Ave., South Bend, Ind. 





“HOW TO GO ON THE STAGE” and “How to 








Vrite Moving-Picture Plays,’’ two great courses 
instruction. $1.00 each. Particulars on request. 
rey Ewing, Decatur, Ill. 

PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 





MANUSCRIPTS typewritten with carbon copy, 


» cents per 1,000 words. (Authors, if you have 
id a book published privately send me a copy. 
can sell it.) “Plot of the Short Story,’ $1.20; 
Blossoming of the Waste,” $1; ‘“‘Parson Gay’s 
ree Sermons,” $1, or ‘‘Diseases Diagnosed,’’ 50 
ents prepaid. Money back if not pleased. JACK 


LIVERPOOL, 394 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 





EXPERTS TYPEWRITE 
YOUR PHOTOPLAYS. We will arrange your 
idea, plot or story into correct scenario form, 
write synopsis, scenes, etc., choose title, if de- 
sired, include carbon copy and selling instructions, 


AUTHORS, HAVE 


Photoplays revised, plot and technic—two dollars. 
Includes typewriting, carbon copy, selling instruc- 
tions. I get the most out of your plot and put it 
in best form. Folder. A. KENNEDY, 3309 North 
Seventeenth St., Philadelphia. 





Photoplays typed, One Dollar. Scenes and in- 
serts put into correct form, synopsis rewritten, 
carbon copy, list of producers, selling instructions. 
A. KENNEDY, 3309 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa 





PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS—Twenty-five hints that 





will help you increase your sales, mailed for 25c. 

List of studios that BUY photoplays, 10c. Louis 

Cahill, 793 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 
WANTED FOR CASH—Moving-Picture Plays. 


Write for requirements. THE MOTOGRAPH 
COMPANY, Scenario Editor, 602 Berry-Whitmore 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Chiropractic Doctors Make Big Incomes; be in- 
dependent; work for yourself; complete correspond- 

















for only one dollar each. Our_scenarios sell.  L. ence course, including diploma, only $25. National 
HOEH, 4105 Ballard Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. College Chiropractic, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

TELLS WHY—Use recognized Photoplay Au- Use an Aijir-Friction with new 1914 improve- 
thors’ Criticism Proofs (protected) and you get ments. Increases power and economy of motor 
good-will of editors and a producing critic’s help. one-half. Absolutely impossible to choke or load 
By author of reputation. Send three dimes for like other carburetors. Uses distillate, gasoline 
three dozen. Know How and Sell Plays. THE or half kerosene with finest results. Starts eas) 
MURNIR PUBLISHING CO., P. O. Box 162, in coldest weather. We fit all motors, guarantee- 
Brockton, Mass. ing definite results, or refund money. Exclusive 

county rights. Special price first order. Liberal 
exchange on other carburetors. THE AIR-FRIC- 

FRENCH COOK POST-CARDS — Something TION CARBURETOR CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
funny! Set of six “curtain raisers,’’ 10c. Also 
; . reg “ards. Chicke spector Badges, . Z 
a — en. rae ate eine aia Motor Cycles—Second-hand and rebuilt motor 
Make-ups (for theatricals) on request. O. K. Pub. cycles at cut prices. Buy direct and save dealer's 
Co.. 712 Thatcher Way, Decatur, IIL. profits. Buy now and get the lowest fall prices. 

cae ve ' Save $25 to $50 on each motor cycle. Singles and 

twins, all makes, $25 to $100. Send for catalogue. 

HURRAH! Photoplay Encyclopedia, Textbook, | VDPENNINGER CYCLE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Guide. Contains everything. TEN LESSONS, ‘ 

Model Scenarios, List Buyers, ete., for 25 cents, LEARN Show-Card Lettering and Designing. 
Will sell all Scenarios you send. Favorites’ pic- We teach practical work by mail, money-maker. 
tures i0c, 25c i Catalogue and samples free. Address THE 


set. SERVICE BUREAU, Box 22, 


Salina, Syracuse, N. \¥ 





PHOTOPLAYS 





revised and typed (correct sce- 
nario form), $1.00. Without revision, 50 cents. 
Criticism, with advice where to send, 25 cents. 
W. LABBERTON CO., 1308 Hoe Ave., New York. 
WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—Our book tells how; 
also where to. sell. Contains model scenario. 
Price, 10c, postpaid. THE LITERARY ENTER- 
PRISE, Dept. C, 3348 Lowe Ave., Chicago. 


THOMPSON SCHOOL, Pontiac, Mich. 





Our book, “HOW TO GROW BRAIN POWER 
AND NERVE FORCE,” enabled the originator to 
rise from machinist to Court Stenographer and 
lawyer. One dollar. Published by Keystone Utility 
Company, 140 East Seventh Street, Chester, Pa. 





JOIN THE OXFORD POSTCARD EXCHANGE 


and receive cards from far-away lands. Trial 
membership, 10c. F. E. Keniston, Publisher, Lock 
Box 43, South Paris, Maine. 





Will You Become a Photoplay or Song Writer? 
Complete instructions for $1.00 bill and stamp; 
ROSS BOYER, 


ilso criticism, revision and typing. 
Edinburg, 


Ind. 











WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Successful writers earn $100 monthly in spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Full particulars sent FREE. Perrin M. Jerdan, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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—the system used by court re porte rs everywhere—SIMPLEST, 
CLEAREST,"MOST PRACTIC Fits you to take responsible, 

highly-paid positions with big att sd, Greatest short- 
hand course ever devised. 


1 TEACH YOU AT HOME BY MAIL 


and guarantee to coach you free until you have secured a position at s 

yy wey i 8a apy Course in touch typewrit “a free. Write me todaY 
booklet and special limited offe Address E. D. PRATT, 

PRESIDENT. es om 9,Pratt School of Comme eb Chicago, lll. 


Touch Typewriting Course FREE — Write Today 











Bookkeeping 


or Shorthand 


and typewriting will pay you more right from the 
start tham any other work and will put you in 
most direct line for promotion to highest salaried 
positions. Practical correspondence instruction by 
our expert teachers has placed thousands on road 





to success. Established 15 years. Fifty home- 
study courses. Our diplomas honored by 26 univer- 
sities, colleges and state normals. Study with the 
best. Costs no more. Terms easy. Write to-day. 


Interstate School of Correspondence 


621-620 Se. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 











Design No. C3001, 
Size 17x22 inches. To be embroidered 
in shades of Yellow, Green and Brown, 


aniineieniaan 
On Pure Brown Linen 2OC 


Special bargain offer. This Pure Brown Linen Pillow Top with 
Back is worth as much as we ask for the entire outfit. Here it is: 





1 Pillow Top and Back elieiae worth 25¢ 
1 Alphabet of Transfer Initials SESE 15¢ 
1 Illustrated E: asy Diagram Lesson............ ** 05¢ 
1 New Premium “.rt Book Free 
6 Skeins Richardson’s RMC Cotton Floss “* 15e 

Total 60c 


7. 
b ] 
Richardson’s 
Mercerized Cotton Floss 
is a fast color Mercerized Cotton Floss. This great special bar- 
gain offer is made in Sam r to introduce it into every home, 
W. it T d Enclosing only 25¢e and Fr iR 
rite 10 ay your dealer’s name UR GUARANTEE 


for this outfit. If you think you would like | We guarantee 


other designs instead of the one illustrated | this pillow ou 
in every partic- 
above, send 6c for New Premium Art Book. ular. If you are 


Library Scarf Outfit to match (consisting of | ¢ met - golstely 


Scarf, size 17x54 inches, tinted on same ma- | outfit back to us 
terial, Lesson, 6 skeins of Cotton) sent to |and we'll refund 
you for 40c—or both Library Scarf Outfit [every cent of 
and Pillow Outfit sent to you for 60c, Our money. * 


ee RR em mera came 
Richardson Silk Co., 305-9 W. Adams St., Dept. 1467, Chicago 


We also tends te ture and gell Spool Sewing Silk, 
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7-Jewel 


A Wonderful 
Time-Keeper 
A Superb Watch 





























Think of it! Only $9.75 fora 


genuine 17-Jewel Elgin! Sold to you 
on terms on a great sweeping watch offer. 
Write at once for our new catalog and Special 


Bulletin, showing not only this splendid opportunity 
but hundreds of other big jewelry chances. 


Monthly Payments 


Only $1.00 per month and you can become 
& e owner of a genuine Elgin 17- jewel watch— 
00 down and $1.00 a month—total price of $9.75. 
ii: smember, this is not an ordinary 
watch, but a genuine 17-jewel move- 
ment—one of the greatest time-keep- 
ersever made—a watch anyone would 
be proud to own and ata price far be- 
low that asked by your local jeweler. Wo. A107—14 karat solid 


gold ring, set with beau- 
tiful, sc intillating. per- 


G oe fectly cut diamond 
CMUIM C Fo c8er eee 
> enon.” $20.00 


Purecolor flashingstonesnow {¢; {9% crac sold geld 


ring, set with genuine, 
offered along with our other "pg. “ine diamend, 
jewelry opportunities. Here are eplendid . offering, $7.60 
three resplendent, solitaire, genuine down, $3.50 7 50 
diamond rings; selected, glittering, Per mo- Price $4 6 
pure colored diamonds, in 14 karat 
gold rings. 
» Sold to you on the easiest terms 
—only a small amount down, then a 
very small payment each month We ar these 
magnificent ot wels—look prosperous — while 
paying for them. Besides,remember that dia- 



























No. A108—Belcher Men’s 
~ 14 karat solid gold 
sparkling pure color 


monds are constantly go ing up in price—a 
diamond is a good investment. 


1 dia amor d, 7.50 down 50 
FREE I RIAL! tive. 30 « Day F ~ 


| aed 50 “we mo. aa 
Tria) on any arti- 


cle bought from us. 30 entire days to make up your mind 
whether you wish to keepit. And if for any reason you Pia FREE 
are not satisfied return to us and we will return every s 


cent you have paid most cheerfully, a cou PON 
STRAUS & SCHRAM 


BigJewelry Book rs 

p+ ond today for our big jew- a 

sy" 0 Day Hulletin, ‘These ial ? Dept. 847 * asth St. 
id Chicago 


ble offerson ‘high erade Figin 46° 

markal offers s i in , : 

t ee gi yet Without any obligation 
whatever on my part, you 


watches, genuine pure color- Pid 
ed diamonds and other high grade Pig 

may send me free and post 
aid your S; vecial Wholesale Jew- 


jewelry. And all sold on terms .¢ 
of $1.00 a month and ees? Pa 

elry Catalog of watches, diamonds, 
etc.; also your special offers. 

























STRAUS & 
SCHRAM vv 


INC. 


Dept. 847 P a a a el * 
35th St. P 
CHICAGO a a i 
” 
6 
+ eweee--------- eccocce-- weccceccs ----<-——= 
r\4 If you wish to. order any of these extra spec cial) 


ains, send only the smal! first payment. 
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‘Flying A Movies 
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with its horticultural 
charm and gorgeous 
beauty furnishes the 
settings for the 


popular ‘ 








— 


Masterful Productions- 

Sentimental, Pathetic, 

Realistic, Vivid and Impressive - 3 
by the most capable photoplay artists - 





AMERICAN FILM MFG, CO: 


CHICAGO 











Book 
Coupon 


Surlington Watch Co.9 
opt. 1461, 19 St. 
und Mar B 


» f j 
lease send me (with- 


ut obligation and = pre- 
maid) your free book on 
vatches with full information 
f your cash or S2.50 a month 


tter on th neton Watch. 


ddre 55S 


Special 


A Remarkable Special Offer 


Just Out! 


Newest Ideas 1n Watches 


The latest products of the craft. Exquisitely beautiful. Your own ini- 
tials handsomely enyvraved on the superb evold strata case—euaranteed 
for 25 years. Your choice of Inlay Enamel Monograms, Block and 
Ribbon Monograms, Diamond Set, Lodge, French Art, Dragon De- 
signs. Open face or hunting cases, ladies’ or gentlemen's 12 and 16 sizes. 
A watch to suit every taste. And—DIRECT- 


j 


at the rock-bottom price. 


masterpiece «f rf ru facture hae" 


‘els—adjusted to the s 
adjusted ({ } 


adjusted tu tvemperulure—adjusted to 

hese Exquisite 
New Designs 
in watch cases are wil 
ning favor everywhere. A 


wherever the great Burling 
Wateh has been introduced 


For reasons explained in our let- 
ter to you (special trade reasons) you 
can now get direct the sup rb Burlington 
Watch at the rock-bottom price 


the same 
price that even the wholesale jeweler must 
pay and in order to encouraye 


to secure this watch at ones 


every body 
+, purchasers may 
pay this rock-bottom price direct from us either 
for cash or 82.50 a month on this great special 


offer! We send watch on approval, prepaid. 


Sent—No Money Down—Prepaid 


Remember, the highest grade watch 
direct ( tor special reasons, now 
that even the 
wholesale jeweler must pay! 
You risk absolutely nothing 

vou pay 


at the same price 


nothing, not 
» one cent 
wali 
offer after seeing 
and thoroughly 
inspecting the 
watch. 


unless you 
this exceptional 


is noted for its wonderful ti 
keeping qualities. Ask any! 
road man what he thinks of tl 
Burlington Watch. Ranchmet 
engineers, and men in all wal 
ef life whose duties require th 
toputawatchtothe hardest te 
peefer the Burlington becau th 
know they ean depend upon it. 


T M - 7 4 
IntheU.S. Navy 
every fighting vessel 
has the Burlington Watch 
iboard rhe S. S. Connecticu 
i e has over 200 Burl 
ithoard; the Battleship Geor 
has 159 Burlingtons: the me 
drendnought Wyoming alt 
has over 100 Burlingtons. M 
¢ | ¢ hips, h tl NJ 
North ¢ oO 1, M 
over url 


Think of the constant 
vibration, the extreme heat 


er rooms, the satit 


ofctl ite 


rit willstand up 


Send Coupon for Our New 
Book of Watch Designs 


Burlington Watch Company 


Dept.1461. 19th St. & Marshall Bivd.,Chicago 


IN 





